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PREFACE 


In offering to the public two more volumes on the 
state-religion of the Greek world, I must express my 
regrets that the interval between their appearance 
and that of the first two has been so long. I may 
plead for indulgence on the grounds that multifarious 
official duties have borne heavily upon me, and that 
I have devoted what leisure I have had to preparing 
myself for the completion of my task. I have gained 
this at least from the long delay, that I have been 
able to profit by the many works and monographs of 
Continental and English scholars relating directly or 
indirectly to the subject, to, reconsider many questions 
and to form more mature opinions on many important 
points. The results of the researches and discoveries 
throughout the last decade bearing on the history of 
religion have given us the opportunity, if we choose 
to avail ourselves of it, of improving the anthropo- 
logical method in its application to the problems of 
comparative religion; and the great discoveries in 
Crete have thrown new light on certain questions that 
arise in the study of the classical polytheism. Every 
year also enriches the record with new material, from 
newly discovered inscriptions and other monuments. 
At the same time, therefore, the complete exposition 
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and the full discussion of the facts becomes increasingly 
difficult ; and it is in fact easier to compose an Encyclo- 
paedia of Greek religion, than to write a continuous 
literary treatise on even that portion of it to which the 
history of the public cults of Greece, leaving the 
private sects and private religious speculation out of — 
account, is properly limited. Lest I should overwhelm 
myself and my readers with a mass of antiquarian 
detail, I have tried to keep always in view the relation 
of the facts to the salient phenomena that interest the 
comparative student; but I cannot hope to have been 
uniformly successful in this or to have omitted nothing 
that may seem to others essential. These volumes 
will be found to contain more ethnologic discussion 
than the former; for I found it impossible to assign, 
for instance, to the cult of Poseidon its proper place 
in the Hellenic system without raising the ethnologic 
question of its source and diffusion. I have had 
occasionally to combat in these chapters certain 
anthropologic theories which appear to me to have 
been crudely applied to various phenomena of cult. 
This does not imply a depreciation of the value of 
wide anthropological study to the student of Hellenism ; 
on the contrary, I appreciate its importance more 
highly than ever. But its application to the higher 
facts of our religious history might be combined with 
more caution and more special knowledge than has 
always been shown hitherto. 

In spite of the hopes in which many years ago I too 
light-heartedly embarked on the task, the end of the 
fourth volume does not see its completion. A fifth 
volume, which the liberality of the Clarendon Press 
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has allowed me, will, I trust, be issued next year and 
will contain an account of the worships of Hermes, 
Dionysos, and the minor cults. This will end the 
treatise; but I can scarcely hope that even the five 
volumes will comprise the full account of all that their 
title implies. The chapter on hero-worship, one of the 
most intricate and important in the history of Greek 
religion, for which I have already collected the material, 
will probably have to be reserved for a separate 
work. 


LEWIS R. FARNELL. 


EXETER COLLEGE, OxFoRD. 
October, 1906. 
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CULT OF GE 
(References, p. 307.) 


THE higher cults of Greece, so far as they have been 
examined, present us with divine personalities too complex 
and concrete to allow us to regard them merely as the 
personifications of special departments of nature or of human 
life. And this will be found true also of the greater number 
that still remain to be studied. Yet the deities, each and all, 
are closely concerned with the exercise of certain functions 
which we may call physical as being those upon which the 
physical life of man and nature depend. Various practices of 
primitive vegetation-ritual and a medley of vegetation-myths 
tend to attach themselves to most of the divinities, whether 
the goddess or god arose in the first instance from the soil, the 
sea, or the sky. And we have noticed how vividly the traits 
of an earth-goddess are apt to appear in the features, as 
presented in cult and legend, of such personages as Artemis, 
Aphrodite, and even Athena and Hera. In fact, in regard to 
the two former, the belief is often borne upon us that we are 
dealing with highly developed and specialized forms of the 
primitive earth-goddess. And the worship of the earth is 
a most important fact to bear in mind as forming a back- 
ground to much of the bright drama of Greek religion. 
Nevertheless, in the cults just mentioned, the physical germ, 
if we can successfully discover it, does not by any means 
wholly explain the spiritual personalities that emerge. Bearing 
proper concrete names—not mere appellatives—they possess 
the indefinite expansiveness of ethical individuals. 
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This judgement applies also to Demeter, the great goddess, 
whose cult is of the highest importance for the anthropology 
of Hellenic worship, for the study of primitive ritual and 
custom as well as of the higher social and religious life. But 
it applies with a difference, because the physical nature in 
this case penetrates the divine personality more deeply, the 
relation of Demeter to the earth-goddess being so close that 
at times they may appear interchangeable terms. 

In fact, the chapter on the cults of Demeter, one of the 
most difficult in the whole investigation, should be prefaced 
by an examination of the more transparent cult-figure of Gaia. 
The records abundantly prove that the worship of the earth, 
conceived in some way as animate or personal, was an ab- 
original possession of all the Hellenic tribes; and the study 
of other Aryan and non-Aryan races, both ancient and modern, 
impels us to regard it as a universal fact in human religion in 
certain stages of human life*. Nor is there any of the religious 
conceptions of primitive man with which we can sympathize 
so readily as this. 

For the latent secretion of this most ancient belief is in our 
own veins; it is a strong part of the texture of our poetic 
imagination; it is the source and the measure of the warm 
affection with which we attach ourselves to external nature. 
But what is for us often mere metaphor, or at most a semi- 
conscious instinctive pulsation, was for the period of Homer, 
and before him and for many centuries after him, a clearly 
discerned and vital idea around which grew a living religion. 
In his poems1~* the earth is often regarded as animate and 
divine ; the sacrifice of a black lamb is offered to her, and she 
is thrice invoked in the formula of the oath. Such invocation 


* For the prevalence of the earth-cult of an earth-goddess. Vide summary 


vide Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 
2. p. 262; Golther, Handbuch der ger- 
manischen Mythologie, p. 454; Mac- 
donell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 22, 88. Cf. 
Dorsey, Study of Sioux Cults (Annual 
Report Bureau Ethn. Smithsonian Inst. 
1899, p. 476). In Babylonian religion 
Ischtar exercised many of the functions 


of the cults of the earth-mother in 
Archiv f. Religionswissensch. 1904, 
p- 10, &c., by Dieterich. My own chapter 
was written before I had the advantage 
of reading his monograph, which is the 
fullest general anthropological account 
of this worship that has yet appeared. 
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is very significant, for we may regard it as belonging to the 
earliest worship of Gaia: nor is it confined to the classical 
peoples, but modern parallels may be quoted from existing 
races of more backward development *. Given the animistic 
view of nature, and the belief in the omnipresence of super- 
human or divine forces, the oath-taker would wish to place 
himself in contact with one of these, as the pledge of his truth 
and as the avenger of perjury. Now the earth-spirit or the 
animate earth would naturally be one of the most frequently 
invoked of such witnesses, for she is always near at hand and 
could not be escaped from. With her would be often coupled 
for the same reasons such powers as the sky and the sun. 
And, in fact, although on any solemn occasion the Greek 
could swear by each and any of his divinities, and, in fact, 
invoke his whole Pantheon for some public and weighty 
pledge, yet the most current formula of the public oath, when 
a treaty was to be ratified, or an alliance cemented, was the 
invocation of Zeus, Helios, and Ge’. And doubtless one of 
the earliest forms of oath-taking was some kind of primitive 
communion, whereby both parties place themselves in sacred 
contact with some divine force. Thus, in Mexico, the oath 
formula invoked the Sun and our ‘Lady Earth,’ and was 
accompanied by the form of the sacramental eating of earth °. 
Among the people of the African Gold Coast? the person 
who wishes to swear by a divinity ‘usually takes something 
to eat or drink which appertains to the deity, who is then 
prepared to visit a breach of faith with punishment’: being 
supposed to be in the food and drink, he will make the man’s 
body swell if he commits perjury®. The offer to swear over 
the Sacrament has occasionally occurred in Christian com- 
munities. Or again, there need be no sacramental communion, 
or the establishment of a human and divine contact, in the 


® Vide Anthrop. Journ. 1902, p. 464. the Gold Coast, p. 196; for instances of 
> They are also invoked as witnesses the sacramental form of oath-taking 
of solemn private transactions, such as vide Chantepie de la Saussayc, Religions- 


emancipation of slaves, R. 10. Seschichte, 1, p. 211. 
© Sahagun (Jourdanet et Siméon, © The same idea is found in LXX, 
p. 195) Num. v. 27. 


4 Vide Ellis, 7si-speaking Peoples of 
B2 
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ceremony of the oath, but only a mimetic act of ritual: the 
formula may be such as ‘as I do to this beast or this stone or 
piece of metal, so may God do to me, if...’ This is allied 
to sympathetic magic, but still like the other form implies the 
presence of some conscious divinity or demoniac power ; while 
there is no such implication in the simplest animistic form of 
oath-taking which is a kind of ordeal: ‘May this crumb 
choke me if... 

This slight digression is relevant to the question we start 
with: how does Homer conceive of Gaia? The question is 
not so simple as it seems. It is evident that he sometimes 
regarded her from the same point of view as the later culti- 
vated Greek or the modern civilized man, as a great physical 
entity, living in some sense, but not personal nor fraught 
with such a life as man’s. On the other hand, in the ritualistic 
passages quoted from his poems above, she is evidently a real 
divine power; and we may doubt whether there underlies 
them merely the vague and formless conception of the whole 
earth as animate and conscious. There may have been in 
Greece, as elsewhere, some period of fluid animism that had 
not yet deposited those concrete personalities of divinities, 
to whom the world of nature with its phenomena serves 
merely as a residence, a shell, or ‘environment’: the 
Arcadian worship of thunder, pure and simple, may be an 
instance of that amorphous form of religious consciousness. 
But Homer’s imagination works in a mould so precise and 
anthropomorphic that we must believe the Gaia to whom 
his warriors sacrificed and whom they invoked in their 
oaths to have been something more than a mere potency, 
a vague and inchoate perception of early animistic belief. 
But is she for him the clearly defined and anthropomor- 
phic personality that we find in the beautiful type of the 
later developed art? He nowhere makes it appear that she 
was. No doubt the ritual of sacrifice and the ceremony of 
oath-taking assist the anthropomorphic process, but in them- 
selves they do not reveal it as perfected and complete. The 


* Vide Schrader, Neal-Lexikon, s.v. cation of personal deities in the oath- 
Lid; he does not believe that the invo- ceremony is Indo-Germanic; but that 
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Arcadians at Pheneus swore by their Mérpwya, an erection of 
stones *; and sacrifice existed in Greece, as elsewhere, before 
the deity assumed clear human shape and character. The 
ritual, as Homer narrates it, does not decisively answer the 
important question. The black lamb is promised to Gaia, 
and she would be supposed to receive its blood that was shed 
upon the earth ; but we are not told what the manner of the 
sacrifice was, but only that Priam took the bodies of the 
victims back to Troy. Some kind of sacrament, whereby the 
warriors are placed in religious rapport with divine powers, is 
probably implied in the ritualistic act of cutting off the hair 
from the heads of the animals and giving a lock of it to each 
of the chiefs to hold». But such an act by no means shows 
that Gaia was realized by the imagination in form as concrete 
and personal as Zeus and Athena. In the ceremony of the 
oath taken by Agamemnon, the boar is the animal sacrificed, 
and in the later history of Greek ritual we find him the 
peculiar victim of the earth-deities and the chthonian powers: 
but here he is not said to have been offered; but when the 
oath has been sworn over him, he is slain and cast into the 
sca, perhaps as a mimetic acting of the curse. 

In the instances just examined, Gaia is invoked in company 
with Zeus, Helios, the Rivers, and the Erinyes; and we cannot 
say that all the figures in this group are palpable and concrete 
forms of anthropomorphic religion ; still less could we say this 
of the trinity in the Odyssey, Gaia, Ouranos, and Styx, which 
Calypso invokes in her oath to Odysseus. 

Nor does Homer anywhere expressly ascribe to Gaia any 
kind of personal activity. She must have been supposed to 
be operative in some way in avenging the broken oath, but 


haps to the same kind; vide Demeter, 


the primitive Aryan oath was taken over 
some object which we should call in- 
animate, but was supposed to work out 
acurse on the perjured, such as the stone 
in the Roman oath (Polyb. 3. 25, 6), the 
ring and the ship’s board in the Norse 
oath. The oath administered by the 
wife of the king-archon to the Gerarai at 
Athens, éy xayois (? = over the sacred 
bread-baskets), belonged originally per- 


R. 205', 

* Vide Demeter, R. 235. 

» 72,3. 273-275. Itis noteworthy that 
Antilochus is asked by Menelaos to 
touch his horses and swear by Poseidon 
that he was innocent of evil intent, 77, 
23.584 ; we may suppose that by touch- 
ing the horses he puts himself into com- 
munion with Poseidon Hippios. 
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those to whom this function is specially attached—‘the two 
who punish below the earth the ghosts of the perjured after 
death ’—-are Hades and Persephone, forms more concrete than 
Gaia. And it is these two, not Gaia, whom Altheia calls upon 
to avenge her against her own son, ‘while many a time she 
smote the all-nourishing earth with her hands*’ 

In fact, where Gaia in Homer is animistically conceived, 
and not purely a material body, we may interpret her rather 
as the impalpable earth-spirit than as a goddess in the Hellenic 
sense. She is not a creative principle in his theory of the 
cosmos, nor a potent agency in human affairs. But Homer 
cannot always be taken as the exponent of avcrage con- 
temporary religion. 

In the Hesiodic poems she has far more vitality and personal 
character, She assists in the evolution of the divine world 
and plays a part in the struggles of the divine dynasties. She 
is even the nurse of Zeus, according to a legend which seems 
to have reached Hesiod from Crete’, and which harmonized 
with a prevailing popular conception, soon to be examined, of 
Ge Kovporpédos. 

The conception of her is more glowing and vivid still in the 
fragment of an Homeric hymn*. The rhapsodist sings of her 
as the spouse of Ouranos, the Mother of the Gods, as the 
all-nourishing power that supports al! life in the air and water 
and on the earth, the deity through whose bounty men’s 
homes are blessed with children and rich stock, and at the 
close he proffers the same prayer to her as the poet made to 
Demeter at the end of the Demeter-hymn, that in return for 
his song she will grant him plentcous store to gladden his 
soul. Part of this may be ‘rhapsodical’ and conventional ; 
but probably he came nearer to the popular feeling than did 
Homer in this matter: nevertheless the rational materialistic 
idea glimmers through ». 

As regards the dramatists‘~®, there are a few passages in 
Aeschylus and Euripides that illustrate the popular view of 
Ge™: in the Persae piacular offerings are recommended to Ge 


* 12.9. 568. 
» Much the same may be said of the well-known lines of Solon &. 
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and the spirits of the departed ; and Ge, Hermes, and the King 
of the shades are invoked as holy powers of the world below, 
and are prayed to send up the spirit of Darius for his people’s 
guidance. In the Choephoroe Electra, in her prayer to Aga- 
memnon (1. 148), includes her with other powers as an avenger 
of wrong. The oath which Medea dictates to Aegeus is in the 
name of ‘the broad floor of earth, and the sun my father’s 
father.’ But other passages are, perhaps, of more importance 
as a clue to the true feelings of the poets. The beautiful frag- 
ment of the Danaides, concerning the sacred marriage of 
heaven and earth, expresses in figurative phrase what a great 
modern poet might feel and express: Ouranos and Gaia are 
not cult-figures here, but names of natural processes and 
cosmic powers, which the poet exults to contemplate; the 
divine personage directing the genial processes of creation 
is not Gaia, but Aphrodite. The striking passage preserved 
from the Chrysippus of Euripides is full of new pantheistic 
and partly materialistic, partly scientific, conceptions: the 
divine Aether is addressed as the parent-source of men and 
gods, ‘but the earth receiving the moist drops of warm rain 
bears the race of mortals, brings forth food and the tribes of 
beasts: wherefore rightly she has been deemed the All-mother ; 
and the creatures made of earth pass back into earth again.’ 
The well-known lines of Sophocles in the Andigone, referring 
to the tilling of the ground, ‘ Earth, the supreme divinity, the 
immortal and unwearied one, he wears away,’ reveal a curious 
mixture of the popular personal religion and the modern 
materialistic idea. But the latter never wholly triumphed ; 
and in the latter days of paganism Plutarch can still say "' 
‘the name of Ge is dear and precious to every Hellene, and it 
is our tradition to honour her like any other god.’ ‘The 
earth,’ says Porphyry, ‘is the common household hearth of 
gods and men, and as we recline upon her we should all sing 
in her praise and love her as our nurse and mother!’ 

It remains to examine the actual cults, which the literature 
sometimes follows, sometimes transcends. The catalogue of 
local worships of which record remains is scanty, and only 
some of them are worth special comment. The tones of 
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a very old religion are heard in the Dodonaean liturgy, men- 
tioned in the chapter on Zeus: ‘ Zeus was and is and will be, 
hail great Zeus: earth brings forth fruits, wherefore call on 
mother earth*.’ We may assume that at Dodona a primitive 
worship of the earth-goddess was at one time associated with 
the Aryan sky-god. Whether it survived till the time of 
Pausanias we cannot say. Elsewhere in North Greece the 
cult of Gaia has left but very few traces. We hear of her 
temple on the shore at Byzantium, which suggests that it 
existed at Megara before the departure of the colonists!2. In 
Aetolia an interesting formula has been preserved in an 
inscription relating to the enfranchisement of a slave: the 
master takes Zeus, Earth, and the Sun to witness that ‘she is 
made free and equal to the citizens in accordance with the laws 
of the Aetolians’?°. At Thebes) a fifth-century inscription, 
according to a convincing restoration, attests the existence of 
a temple of Tata Maxa:pa Tedeoopdpos, and the titles designate 
her as the goddess of abundance who ripens the crops», The 
only other cult-epithet that marked her character as the fruit- 
bearing goddess is Kapzodpos, by which she was honoured at 
Cyzicos’ ; although, wherever her cult survived at all, we should 
expect this aspect of her to have been the most salient. But 
there were other important ideas that naturally adhered to the 
earth-power, whether male or female, in Greek imagination. 
The earth is the abode of the dead, therefore the earth-deity 
has power over the ghostly world: the shapes of dreams, that 
often foreshadowed the future, were supposed to ascend from 
the world below, therefore the earth-deity might acquire an 
oracular function, especially through the process of incubation, 
in which the consultant slept in a holy shrine with his ear upon 
the ground. That such conceptions attached to Gaia is shown 
by the records of her cults at Delphi, Athens, and Aegae. 


* Vide Zeus, R. 13*: my //idbert 
Lectures, p. lgg: a Lithuanian prayer 
to God and the earth, followed by a 
sacrament, recalls the Dodonaean for- 
mula, vide Frazer, Golden Bough ?, 
vol. 2, p. 319. 

> This meaning of reAespépos is 


natural, and could be illustrated by other 
examples: the instances quoted by 
Mr. Bayfield, Class. Rev. 1901, p. 447, 
are not sufficient to prove that the word 
could only mean ‘ authoritative,’ a term 
too vague and insignificant to be of use 
as a cult-title, 
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A recently discovered inscription speaks of a temple of Ge at 
Delphi" ; and we are told by Plutarch (Apollo, R. 114) that 
her temple at Delphi stood on the south of Apollo’s near the 
water of Castalia, and it may be that Mnaseas of Patrae was 
referring to this, in his collection of Delphic inscriptions, when 
he mentioned the tepdyv Eipvordpvov'*, Certainly the ‘ broad- 
bosomed one’ is a designation most apt for Ge; it had already 
occurred to Hesiod 4, or was derived by him from contemporary 
cult; and it was actually given her in her worship at the 
Achaean Aegae*!, These are the only records of the Jater 
Delphic cult ; but a number of well-attested legends shed a light 
on the pre-Apolline period in the history of the oracle, when 
the earth-goddess was in possession of the sacred spot. The 
priestess in the Ezmenides proffered her first prayers to ‘ Gaia 
the first prophetess,’ who was the earliest occupant of the 
oracle, and who bequeathed her supremacy to her daughter 
Themis®, And Euripides* preserves the interesting myth 
that the earth, jealous for her daughter’s sake of Apollo’s usur- 
pation, sent up dreams for the guidance of mortal men in their 
cities, and thus thwarted the Apolline method of divination: 
whereupon the young god appealed to Zeus, who forbade 
henceforth the dream-oracle at Delphi. The story illustrates 
the conflict between two different periods and processes of 
Delphic pavrtxy, and this point will be noted later in the 
chapter on Apollo. It accords with the history of the oracle 
that Pausanias has preserved 4, which he derived from a poem 
attributed to Musaeos: the earliest oracular powers at Delphi 
were Ge and Poseidon, Ge’s inheritance afterwards passing to 
Themis. This account was alluded to by Apollodorus® and 
other writers, and we can regard it as accepted in the main by 
the Greek world. 

As regards Gaia, we also can accept it. It is confirmed by 
certain features in the ritual of the later Delphic divination, 
and also by the story of Python. In the account of Apollo’s 
victory given in the Homeric hymn‘, the Delphian snake is 


* Theog. 117. @ Apollo, R. 118, 
> Apollo, R. 112. © Apollo, R. 116, 
© Apollo, R, 113. ! Ad Apoll, 300. 
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feminine, as we should expect the incarnation of the earth- 
goddess to be; but it appears that in an early fragment of 
Delphic oracular verse Python was represented as a robber 
of Parnassus, slain by Apollo, yet possessing in some sense 
a sacred character, as the god had to be purified from the stain 
of his slaughter by ‘Cretan men*.’ Hyginus has preserved the 
legend that before the days of Apollo, Python was wont to 
give oracles on Parnassus; we hear also that his bones were 
placed in a cauldron and guarded in the Pythion®, and that 
some kind of worship or religious drama was performed in his 
honour down to late times. And Plutarch¢ informs us that 
a funeral ode, set to the flute, was composed to commemorate 
him by the younger Olympus. We can understand and 
interpret these curious records, when we remember that the 
serpent was the familiar animal, sometimes the actual embodi- 
ment, of the earth-deity 4, and was often regarded as the incar- 
nation of the departed spirit, and as a sacred and mystic 
animal in Greek religion. It was not only at Delphi that the 
snake was associated with a chthonian system of prophecy: in 
the shrine of Trophonios at Lebadea there was a prophetic 
snake that had to be propitiated with offerings of honey cakes’; 
and it is very probable that Ge herself was one of the aborigi- 
nal powers of the Trophonion, and only became supplanted by 
her young ‘double’ the nymph Hercyna, whose badge is the 
snake‘. A unique system of divination by means of sacred 
serpents survived in Epirus, if we may trust a narrative in 
Aelian, which cannot have been wholly baseless ®. The same 
animal was found in some of the shrines of Asclepios, where 
a medical divination was practised by means of incubation, and 
the tame serpent was supposed to creep by night to the sleeper 
and whisper remedies into his ear. It seems, then, that Aelian 
was justified in his statement, ®iov qv tov dpaxdvtwy Kat } pav- 
rtay*, and that we may venture to believe that the famous 
story of Apollo and Python reflects a very important event in 


* Apollo, R. 111, ® Apollo, R. 115. 
> Apollo, R. 115. f Vide Demeter, R. 42°. 
© Apollo, R. 115; cf. ib. 264°. & Vide Apollo, R. 190. 


4 Cf. Herod. 1. 78 TeApnocées. . . a Nat. An. i. 16. 
A€yovres Spi elvas ips waida. 
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the religious history of Delphi, and not, as used to be supposed, 
a meteoric conflict of storm, thunder-cloud, and sunshine. 

It was rare to find Gaia prophesying in her own person. 
There was a tradition, which Pausanias records, that she had 
once possessed a prophetic seat at Olympia, near her altar of 
ashes that was called 6 Tatos**. No doubt her worship goes 
back to very primitive times in that region, as the fact of the 
altar bearing the name of the deity suggests an early stage of 
religious thought and ritual; and she may have been associ- 
ated with Zeus at Olympia as at Dodona, for in both places he 
bore the oracular character that was so rarely attached to him. 

The prophetic power belonged also to Ge Eipvorepvos of 
Aegae*!, and the epithet alone would suggest an original 
affinity between the Delphic and the Achaean cult '*. From 
Pausanias and Pliny we gather an interesting record of the 
method of divination at Aegae: the former does not connect 
the shrine with prophecy, but declares that the image éf the 
earth-goddess was very ancient, and that the ministration was 
in the hands of a woman, upon whom a severe rule of chastity 
was imposed >: if there were several candidates for the office, 
their fitness was tested by a draught of bull’s blood. Pliny 
supplements the account and makes it more intelligible, 
telling us that the priestess drank a draught of bull’s blood 
before she descended into the cave to prophesy. Now the bull 
is one of the animals specially sacred to the earth-deity and to 
the divinities of agriculture ; and as ecstatic divination always 
implied demoniac or divine possession, the aspirant to this 
supernatural power could attain to the necessary communion 
with the deity by eating the flesh and drinking the blood of 
the animal of sacrifice. We have an exact parallel in the 


necessary, and that this was relaxed in 


* Cf. the altar dyuds, and Apollo 
favour of elde:ly married women or 


“‘Ayuets: this partial identification of 


the altar and the god may descend from 
the period of pillar-worship, the pillar 
being at once the altar and the temporary 
home of the divinity. 

> If she was not a maid, she must 
never have had intercourse with more 
than one man. We may believe that 
according to the older rule a virgin was 


widows; we find elsewhere in Greece 
the same relaxation of an older and more 
ascetic rule, and for the same motive: 
it was thought better to ensure chastity 
after the priestess entered on her office 
than to demand chastity previous to her 
investiture. 
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worship of Apollo Pythios at Argos: the priestess there also 
was inspired by a drink of bull’s blood. We may naturally 
conjecture that the same ritual was once a part of the worship 
of the prophetic earth-mother at Delphi, and that it was taken 
over by Apollo and brought thence to Argos. 

But Pausanias’ account is probably true as well. The 
draught may have worked not merely as a means of inspira- 
tion, but as a test for deciding between competitors for the 
priesthood ; for the magic liquor might be supposed to pro- 
duce dangerous or at least tell-tale results in those who in 
respect of chastity or for some other reason were unfit for the 
sacred office. . 

Finally, we may suspect the existence in early times of a 
Tjs pavretoy at Patrae *?, where a statue of the earth-goddess 
stood in the sacred grove of Demeter, by the side of images of 
the mother and the daughter*. Outside was a sacred well 
where a curious water-divination was practised for the purpose 
of prognosticating the course of maladies. A mirror was let 
down until the rim touched the surface of the water: after 
sacrifice ‘ to the goddess,’ the consultant gazed into the mirror 
and saw the form of his sick friend as one either dead or living. 
This ceremony was, no doubt, older than the organized Greek 
polytheism, and belongs to a water-magic that is connected 
with sacred wells, and has been universal in Europe. But it 
seems likely that at Patrae the ritual became consecrated to 
the earth-goddess or earth-spirit, and may have been after- 
wards taken over by her younger sister Demeter. Similarly, 
in the Plutonium at Acharaca, near Tralles, we hear of a system 
of incubation for the healing of diseases specially connected 
with the cult of the chthonian powers?. 

It was through her prophetic character that Ge acquired the 
cult-appellative Oguis, which was attached to her at Athens !**, 
and, unless the old legends deceive us, at Delphi also. That 
this was intended to designate her as a goddess of righteous- 
ness in general is very improbable ; for it is not likely that the 
figure of Gaia, always half materialistic, could be the centre 


* Demeter, R. 258. > Vide Demeter, R. 124. 
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around which such high ethical ideas could cluster. We know 
of a more special use of Oéuts, as applied to the oracular 
response*: and it is in this sense that we should interpret the 
cult-title of Ge-Themis at Delphi and Athens, and we thus 
understand why the altar of Themis at Olympia stood near to 
the ‘ Taios *°,” 

IT have already suggested ® that Themis, as a personality in 
Greek religion, was originally an emanation from Ge; and 
here may be a fitting place to develop and substantiate 
a theory which does not seem to have been systematically 
examined, still less definitely accepted or rejected hitherto. 
One reason for accepting it is the improbability of the only 
other conceivable theory, that Themis began her religious 
career as the mere personification of the abstract idea of 
righteousness. Such personified abstractions are doubtless 
early in the religious thought of the Greeks as of other races. 
But the careful study of these in Greek cult and literature 
leads to the conviction that only those became prominent and 
of a certain vitality in the popular religion which had emanated 
originally from concrete personal deities: as Peitho emanated 
from Aphrodite, Nike from Athena, Nemesis—if the view 
maintained in a former chapter be correct—from some Attic 
divinity akin to the earth-goddess. Now Themis, in the earliest 
literature, is a very concrete figure, a living and active power 
in the Titanic and Olympian world. In the pre-Homeric days, 
we may admit, the Hellenes may have been capable of personi- 
fying righteousness ; but it would be against all analogy that 
they should attach to her such very palpable and personal 
myths. And many of these bring her into close connexion 
with Gaia: thus, according to Hesiod, the infant Zeus was 
entrusted to the nurture of Gaia, but, according to ‘ Musaeos, 
to Themis ™, and this affinity between the two goddesses is 
clearly revealed in the Delphic legend, and was an accepted 
dogma with Aeschylus‘*. Reference has already been made * 

* Hom. Od. 16. 403 Aws peyadro10 cvpmpopnrevew O€pudos Afcor, 

Oémores, Hom. Aymn. Apoll. 394 > Cults, vol. 2, p. 493 n. b. 
Géuoras boiBouv "AnddAavos, cf. Apollo, ° Prom. V. 209. 

R. 182"; Plut. De Herod, Mal. p. 8601 4 Cults, ib. 

Tov @eod pavreiay . THs Aeyopevns 
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to the local legend of Boucheta in Epirus, which discloses an 
ancient cult-figure of Themis Tauropolos, the goddess riding 
on a bull, the sacrificial animal of Gaia, and we are reminded 
of the bull-riding Europa, who was in all probability a Cretan- 
Boeotian form of the earth-goddess. Again, the union of Zeus 
and Ge was an ancient myth that gradually faded, and the 
name of Ge was displaced by others in the story; the marriage 
of Zeus and Themis was a living belief perpetuated by Hesiod +4, 
and the Thessalian town of Ichnae, whence ©é€ts derived an 
ancient cult-title "Iyvaim that occurs in one of the Homeric 
hymns, explained its own name by the legend of Zeus’ amorous 
pursuit of Themis. We must suppose that the people imagined 
him pursuing a real corporeal goddess, and not the abstract 
idea of righteousness ***, The union of Zeus and Themis is 
probably a later equivalent of the marriage of Zeus and Earth. 
This explanation of the goddess of Ichnae as a disguised form 
of the oracular Gaia, the spouse of Zeus, will be further corro- 
borated, if we can trust a doubtful gloss in Hesychius, who 
speaks of a pavreioy at Ichnae occupied by Apollo, and can 
believe on the strength of this that Themis was the original 
goddess of the oracle there***, We have other proof of the 
ancient cult of Themis or ‘ Themissta’ in Thessaly 44, and it 
is probable that in this region, as in Thebes **‘, Tanagra **°, 
and Athens '*8, the worship derived sustenance from some idea 
more personal and concrete than the bare personification. 
Finally, the theory that is being maintained may explain the 
mysterious phrase of Clemens Alexandrinus, who speaks of the 
‘mystic symbols of Themis, marjoram, the lamp, the sword, 
the pudenda muliebria*!’ The passage suggests that there 
were ‘mysteries ’ or épyia somewhere in the worship of Themis, 
and these might be found, as we shall see, in the Gaia-cults, 
but could not possibly be attached to Dike, ’Adixfa, or other 
impalpable personifications, And the symbols themselves are 
significant : the sword, possibly the lamp, might be the badge 
of the mere goddess of righteousness ; but it is only by 
supposing that the Themis of these unknown mysteries was 
something more concrete than this, and was allied to an earth- 
* Theog. got. 
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divinity of fertilizing function that we could hope to explain 
the épfyavoy and the xrels yuvarxetos*. I am assuming that the 
Christian Father is not talking at random. 

If this view is correct, the ancient oracular cult of Ge-Themis 
acquires a special importance: for it will have given rise to 
the worship of a higher ethical goddess, who, having broken 
the shell and escaped the limitations of Gaia, could take on 
the more universal character of a goddess of righteousness, the 
common term 6€us having always meant more than the mere 
righteous decision of the oracle. 

Returning now to other localities of the Gaia-cult, we can 
believe that it was aboriginal in Attica’. The ritual and 
popular superstitious practices are sufficient proof. In gather- 
ing a certain medicinal herb, a careful Athenian would put 
into the hole a honeyed cake as an expiatory offering to Ge, 
a sacrificial gift of common use in her ritual; and in the search 
for hidden treasure, a man would pray to her as the guardian 
of wealth. In the private marriage ceremonies she may possibly 
have once had a place®; for Proclus tells us that the ancient 
Attic @eonot prescribed a preliminary sacrifice before the 
wedding to Ouranos andGe. But as the former figure belongs 
merely to myth, and neither to Attic or any other Hellenic 
cult, we may believe that the neo-Platonist, in accordance with 
a certain characteristic tendency, has misnamed the powers ; 
and that the real sacrifice before marriage, of which we have 
other evidence*, was to Zeus and Hera, whom Greek theory, 
as we have seen, sometimes identified with Ge. 

Nor in the public Attic ritual was Ge forgotten, though 
nowhere prominent, save in the local cult of Phiye }°4, of which 


In the Vedic marriage-ritual the earth- 
goddess docs not clearly appear, but 


* The use of the same symbol in the 
Thesmophoria of Demeter is well at- 


tested, p. 89. 

b In Latin marriage-ritual the recog- 
nition of Tellus is attested by Vergil and 
Servius, Ae. 4. 166: ‘quidam sane 
etiam Tellurem praeesse nuptiis tradunt ; 
nam in auspiciis nuptiaram invocatar : 
cui etiam virgines, vel cum ire ad domum 
mariti coeperint, vel iam ibi positae, 
diversis nominibus vel ritu sacrificant.’ 


Varuna, the heaven-god, is among those 
to whom sacrifice is made: vide Hille- 
brandt, Vedische Offer, &c., p. 68 ; but 
the idea of the marriage of earth and 
heaven in spring appears in some parts 
of India, Frazer, Golden Bough’, 1, 
p- 223. 
© Vide Hera, R. 17'-*, 
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we have a very interesting but doubtful record. Pausanias 
tells us that the men of this deme had raised altars to Dionysos 
the flower-god, certain nymphs called "Iopyvides, and to Ge, 
whom they called the ‘ great goddess.’ Nowhere else is this 
emphatic appellative attached to her, but is the usual designa- 
tion of the ded» Myrnp, a more developed form of Gaia who, 
like other kindred goddesses, may have superimposed herself 
upon the latter's more primitive cult. The Phlyan cult was 
original in another respect also, if a certain passage in Hippo- 
lytus, in which he appears to have drawn from Plutarch, has 
been rightly interpreted and emended*: for it seems to attest 
that a solemn orgy or mystery existed at Phlye in honour of 
the great goddess, which claimed to be older than the mysteries 
of Eleusis1*4; and some such primitive fact may have left its 
impress on the genealogical account that Pausanias gives us of 
the foundation of the dpy:a of the MeydAar beal, Demeter and 
Kore, at Andania by Kaukon, the son of Phlyus, who was the 
son of Ge® All that we can conclude with some sccurity is 
that there was a very ancient mystery-worship at Phlye conse- 
crated to Ge in her own name ; nor need this surprise us, for 
though we hear of them nowhere clsc, mysteries in her honour 
may have been in vogue that were afterwards covered by the 
name of Demeter. What may be the explanation or the 
credibility of the concluding statement in Hippolytus, that 
there was a chamber or colonnade at Phlye, of which the walls 
were covered with mystic paintings—the pursuit, for instance, 
of a dog-headed woman by a hoary ithyphallic man with 
wings—remains an unsolved riddle. 

The other district in Attica where we have trace of a Gaia- 
cult, which we may believe to have been ancient, is the Mara- 
thonian Tetrapolis'*°. Two inscriptions prove that at some 
time in the early winter a black he-goat was sacrificed to ‘the 
earth-goddess in the acres,’ and again in Elaphebolion a preg- 


* Vide Welck. Griech. Gétterl. 1, Meydda Geai at Phlye as well as An- 
Pp. 322, note, dania, and that these were the earth- 
> Vide Demeter, R. 246. Welcker goddess I'j and Képq her daughter ; Ge, 
seems to build too much on the passage under this name, is never the mother 
in Pausanias, when he concludes from it of Képy. 
that there was a mystery-worship of 
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nant cow to ‘Ge near the pavreiov.’ The latter designation is 
interesting, as suggesting that her ancient association with 
divination was remembered in this place. In Athens also, 
amidst the multitude of the stronger and more attractive per- 
sonalities of religion, her worship was able to survive. The 
inscription found on the Acropolis, speaking of the institution 
of some service in honour of Ge Karpophoros!*¥ ‘in accor- 
dance with the oracle,’ appears to point to the time of Hadrian. 
It has been connected, though on slight evidence, with the 
monument that Pausanias describes as dedicated there, repre- 
senting earth imploring Zeus to send rain. We can imagine 
the beautiful form of the mother-goddess emerging raising her 
face and her hands to heaven, as we see her on vases in the 
gigantomachy and on the Tergamene frieze, where she is 
pleading for her children. The oracle to which the inscription 
refers is probably Delphi, which, at this late period, still 
remembered its early affection for the earth-goddess. 

In the ancient myth, and probably in ancient religion, she 
was both a giver of fruits and a nourisher of children. But 
the only cult-title that attests the latter idea, which springs so 
naturally from the former *, is Kovporpépos, and there is some 
doubt and controversy about this designation. Usener and 
other writers have regarded Kovporpépos, whom we find on the 
Athenian Acropolis and on the Tetrapolis?®*, at Samos and 
possibly Eretria, as a personage who was originally Kovporpédos, 
‘the nurturer of children’ and nothing more, a functional 
deity known only by an appellative, and not by any proper 
name, and belonging to an earlier system of ‘ Sonder-Gdtter,’ 
who were less anthropomorphic and less individualized than 
the later evolved deities of the polytheism>. The validity 
of the whole theory will be examined in the concluding 
chapter of this work. All that need be said here in regard to 
Kovporpdgos is that certainly in the earlier records of Attic 
religion she is known by this appellative alone. Her shrine on 
the Acropolis was the Kovpotpégior, and in all the known 


* Instances of association of human Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 303. 
fertility and the earth are very numerous : > Vide Hero-cults, vol. x. R. 337. 
vide Frazer, Golden Bough?, 2, p. 109; 
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earlier inscriptions she is simply ‘H Kovpotpédos: the one 
' quoted by Rangabéd, where she appears as I’ Kovporpddos, has 
disappeared, and we cannot check its accuracy or assign its 
date. The first authority that attests the latter double title 
is Pausanias, who mentions as on the south-west terrace 
of the Acropolis the double shrine of Ge Kovporpépos and 
Demeter XAdy, ‘the verdurous’ goddess, The later lexico- 
graphers and scholiasts, who are fond of such speculations, 
apply the title to various divine personages; but Suidas 1®* 
pronounces in favour of Ge: and adds that Erichthonios was 
the first who sacrificed ‘to this goddess’ on the Acropolis, 
as a thank-offering for his nurture, and ordained that before 
every other sacrifice a preliminary offering should always be 
consecrated to her; only he leaves us in doubt whether by 
‘this goddess’ he means Ge or Ge Kovporpédos. We can 
accept his statement with some reserve concerning the pre- 
liminary sacrifice to the earth-goddess on the Acropolis as 
part of an ancient ritual; but he is no authority for the view 
that in any ancient liturgy she was explicitly identified with 
the ‘nurturer of children.” In the inscriptions from the 
Tetrapolis she is explicitly distinguished from the latter; who 
in two late Athenian records is identified with Demeter, but 
never with Ge. But all this comes only to prove that the 
Athenian worshipper, when praying to Kourotrophos, was not 
necessarily aware that he was praying to the earth-mother ; 
it in no way proves that the two were not originally identical, 
and that the ‘nurturer of children,’ regarded as a separate 
person, was not merely an emanation from Ge, born in con- 
sequence of the shedding of an appellative, a most common 
phenomenon in Greek religion*. On this hypothesis we 
shall best understand the importance of her cult, and why the 
Athenian ephebi offered sacrifice to her, and why she was 
afterwards identified with Demeter. Pausanias’ statement, 
then, may only contain the rediscovery of an ancient fact ° 

* A deity that hastwoepithets,ortwo and the identity of individuality tends to 
descriptive designations, may easily be disappear through variety of names. 
split into two apparently separate deities > Athena, R. 35%, 


in any liturgical formula; for in semi- ° For further discussion of the subject 
magical ritual the name is all-important, see chapter on ‘ Hero-cults,’ vol. 5. 
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Reasons somewhat similar have been given for the interpreta- 
tion of the personage known in Attic ritual and myth by the 
name Aglauros as another form of Ge*. Her affinity with 
Pandora, whose rea] nature is clear, the solemn oath that the 
ephebi take in her name to guard the boundaries of the land 
and to cherish agriculture, seem to reveal her as the great 
earth-goddess rather than as a mere local nymph. And on 
this supposition, that it was once the national cult of a divinity 
pre-eminent in the early religion of Attica, it is more natural 
that her worship should have travelled to Salamis in Cyprus, 
where the Attic associations are manifest. In her ritual in 
the latter island, we have important evidence of an early 
custom of human sacrifice: the victim was brought up by the 
ephebi, and after he had thrice run round the altar he was 
speared by the priest ; in later days, the rite was consecrated 
to Diomed, and was finally suppressed in the time of the later 
Greek kings of Cyprus. The mere fact of human sacrifice 
throws no light on the personality of Aglauros ; for we find 
traces of it in Greek hero-cult as well as in the higher religion. 
But believing her to be the earth-goddess, we should expect, 
on the general analogies of European and non-European 
custom, to find in legend or ritual a reminiscence that the 
human victim was once offered to her. A vast accumulation 
of evidence, too solid in bulk to overthrow ex masse, collected 
by Mannhardt and the present generation of anthropological 
scholars from all quarters of the globe, establishes the preva- 
lent connexion of human sacrifice with harvest-ritual and the 
worship of vegetation deities”. It is sufficient to mention 
here a few typical instances from various parts of the world 
to assist our consideration of the Cypriote rite. In Egypt, 
red-haired men were offered in the dog-days at the grave of 
Osiris, the earth-deity, their bodies were burned and their 
ashes scattered to the winds*. Among the Tshi-speaking 


* Vide Athena, R. 2°", 25; Demeter, ough?, vol. 2, pp. 238-248. Cf. Mann- 
R. 10g; discussion of the question in hardt, Baumékultus, pp. 358-361. 
vol. 1, pp. 288, 289; further references © Plut. De fstd. ef Osire % 73s 
are given in Hero-cults, R. 30, Dionysos, quoting from Manetho, does not mention 
Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica, the red hair, but says that the victims 
’ Vide especially Frazer, Golden were called Tupdémor : itis Diodorus who 
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peoples of the Gold Coast a human victim was sacrificed at the 
yam-harvest, and some of the blood was poured into the hole 
whence the new yam was taken*®. The Khonds in India 
sacrificed a slave to the earth-goddess with mysteries and 
drunken orgies ; it was a good sign of plentiful rain if he wept 
copiously ; his flesh was afterwards torn in pieces and scattered 
over the fields». Finally, the Mexican custom may be 
mentioned of calling by names that designated the spirits of 
vegetation the five human victims who were offered to the 
mountain-gods and whose flesh was eaten by the worshippers °. 
Now in these and similar ceremonies the moving idea need 
not, and probably was not, always the same. But whether 
the human victim is offered to the earth-power by way of 
expiation4, or whether he is regarded as in some sort the 
incarnation of the deity so that his flesh has a sacred value 
whether eaten sacramentally or scattered over the land, or 
whether the horrid rite belongs rather to the domain of savage 
sympathetic magic, one thing is at least clear: the sacrifice 
assists the fertility of the land, according to the belief of the 
worshipper. 

But it is important to bear in mind that the Greek record 
concerning such sacrifices is rarely, if ever, so clear and explicit 
that we can at once assign them their place in a universal 
system of vegetation-ritual. The fantastic and often cruel 
ceremonies connected with ploughing, sowing, and reaping, 
almost universal in primitive agricultural society, are not often 


completes the account, 1. 88, stating 
that red-haired men were once offered by 
the kings at the grave of Osiris; and 
both agree that red was the colour of 


> Macpherson, Memorials of service 
in India, p. 13; Mannhardt, Baum- 
hultus, p. 356 note. We find the same 
idea in Mexico that it was a good omen 


Typhon. Dr. Frazer, Golden Bough, 2, 
142, 255, interprets these victims as the 
incarnations of the vegetation-spirit, 
their red hair symbolizing the ripe corn, 
but this spirit, on his own theory, was 
Osiris, and these victims are apparently 
identified with Typhon; the red hair 
may as naturally refer to the fiery heat 
of the sun. 

* Ellis, Zshi-speaking peoples of Gold 
Coast, p. 230. 


for rain if the child-victim shed tears 
abundantly (Sahagun, Jourdan. et Sim. 
pp- 57, 58). 

° Sahagun, op. cit. p. 71. 

¢ For examples of ceremonies that 
are obviously merely piacular before 
agricultural operations vide Frazer, 
Golden Bough*, vol. 3, pp. 323, 324, 
and cf. the Attic mponpéc:a noticed 
below, p. 42. 
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presented to us in recognizable simplicity on ancient Greek 
soil. We have to resort to the constructive interpretation, 
scientific perhaps, but still conjectural, of incomplete legends 
and of incompletely recorded ritual that is often overlaid with 
the deposit of later religious thought. The problem of the 
Cypriote sacrifice is a case in point. We may agree that 
Aglauros is the earth-goddess, and we are naturally inclined 
to suppose that the human victim at Salamis was offered for 
agrarian purposes. But he was not offered by husbandmen, 
but escorted by the ephebi, the young warriors of the com- 
munity ; and we are only told that his body was wholly 
consumed on the pyre. Perhaps his ashes were once strewn 
over the field, as the ashes of Solon were said to have been 
scattered over the Attic Salamis, and those of Phalanthos over 
the forum of Tarentum®, to fertilize the land or to plant 
a guardian-spirit within it. Or in Aglauros’ worship an 
ancient agrarian ceremony may have been transformed into 
a piacular vicarious offering for the sins of the community. 
We are thus left to conjecture, and the theory is tentative 
only. 

Similarly, we may venture to explain the legend of the 
self-sacrifice of the Athenian Aglauros, who casts herself down 
the precipice of the Acropolis to save her country in time of 
peril, as the misinterpretation of a primitive custom of casting 
an effigy of the vegetation-deity down a steep place or into 
the water. But the only basis for this conjecture is the 
personality of Aglauros herself and the fact that such things 
happened elsewhere. 

These primitive ceremonies and this barbarous magic that 
were connected with the life of the soil are rarely pre- 
sented to us transparently in Greek legend or record, because 
owing to the tend of Greek imagination and civilization the 
agrarian ritual tends to become political and civil, the 
agrarian legend is translated into higher mythology, and takes 
on a political, often an epic, colouring’. Only here and there 


* Vide Hero-cults, vol. §, R. 306,and Alte, p. 215 note, marks the same 
Plut. Solon, 32. transformation in the agrarian myths of 
> Mannhardt, Antike Wald-und Feld- Semitic and Teutonic races, 
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in such stories as those about Charila, Erigone, Eunostos, the 
simple life of the peasant and his quaint thought gleam 
through. 

We must be content to say, then, that we may faintly 
discern an early agricultural significance in the Aglauros- 
sacrifice at Athens and Salamis. A barbarous practice belonging 
to the same range of ideas as those with which we have been 
dealing seems clearly revealed in a story that Pausanias tells 
us about Haliartos*% A leading man of this city consulted 
the Delphic oracle with the question how he should find water 
in his land: he was advised to slay the first person he met on 
his return: he met his own son first and immediately stabbed 
him: ‘the youth ran about still living, and wherever the blood 
dripped down, the earth sent up water.’ Here seems magic 
and a ritual consecrated to the earth-spirit that strikingly 
reminds us of the practice recorded of the Khonds. Finally, 
the legend preserved by Euripides in the Heracleidae® of 
Macaria’s self-immolation to Kore, the oracle having pronounced 
that the gods demanded the life of a maiden, may have arisen, 
as the Aglauros-story, from a real ritual practice in the cult of 
the earth-goddess. May a similar original fact have engendered 
the ghastly Argive story, narrated by Parthenios (c. 13) 
concerning Klymenos—the well-known name of the chthonian 
god—and his incestuous love for his daughter Harpalyce, who 
revenged herself by cooking his own son at a sacrifice ? 

Apart from these indications of half-forgotten savagery, 
there is nothing specially striking in the Ge-ritual of Greece: 
animals as well as cereals and fruits were offered to her 
as to other divinities, the victims being generally of a dark 
colour, and their blood probably shed into a Aé@pov, as was 
the case in the offerings to the dead: wine was doubtless 
sometimes poured out to her as to the ghosts, sometimes 
perhaps by special ordinance withheld, as we hear that only 
mada were consecrated to the daughters of Cecrops, those 
humanized forms of the earth-goddess°. 

So far, the cults, legends, and practices we have been con- 


* Apollo, R. 137. © For Ge-ritual vide R. 7, 165°, ar, 
> Demeter, R. 114, 23. 
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sidering belonged to the Earth of agriculture and vegetation. 
But Gaia had another and a darker aspect, being worshipped 
at Athens, Mykonos, and probably once at Delphi in associa- 
tion with the dead and the ghostly realm, The ritual at 
Mykonos is recorded in an inscription™. Seven black lambs 
were offered to Zeus X@dvos and T'7 X@ovia, and the epithets 
allude to the lower regions, and here perhaps to a marital 
relationship between their male and female deities. The 
ceremony appears to have been void of any taboo or ghostly 
terrors, for the worshipper was bidden to feast—probably 
off the sacrificed animals—at the place of worship; and this 
implies a religious communion. 

Fuller information is given us about the chthonian ritual at 
Athens. Ge was remembered in two state services that were 
consecrated to the worship, or to the memory at least, of the 
dead. The Ievécra, or the solemn ritual of the yérn or clans, 
was an All Souls’ festival which took place in early autumn on 
the fifth of Boedromion, when the clans brought offerings to the 
graves of their kinsmen, and on the same day a sacrifice was 
performed to the earth. The celebration, which was naturally 
mournful, was also called vexto.a, and the offerings may have 
consisted of xoai, libations, and Gpata, fruits and flowers ®*: 
these may have been intended for the dead primarily, but 
perhaps for the earth-goddess as well; for Cicero tells us 
that in the Attic burial ceremonies, the ground, immediately 
after the inhumation, was ‘expiated with fruits that it might 
be returned to the uses of the living 1 or as we might say, 
that the taboo might be removed from it >. 

Still more important was the part played by the earth- 
goddess in the Attic Anthesteria; and the view has been 
recently taken and skilfully maintained by Miss Harrison, that 

® R.y, 16; Hero-cults, R, 21 (Hesych. 
5.¥, Tevéow). The vepéora—Artemis, 


R. 137-—— were probably distinct, 2 
private ritual of the family. The au- 


vexvowg, 

> Dieterich, Archiv f. Religions- 
wissensch., 1904, Pp. 40-41, interprets 
the passage differently, believing that 


thorities are somewhat vague. Aeschy- 
lus’ phrase may be derived from the 
Attic practice at the Tevéoa, and the 
glosses of Hesychius suggest that we 
should connect the dpaia with the 


the ground was strewn with seeds so 
that by this sort of sympathetic magic 
the return of the departed soul to light 
in asecond birth might be secured. 
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the Dionysiac character of this celebration was a later usurpa- 
tion upon an older mournful festival consecrated to Gaia and 
the ghosts*. The whole question of the Anthesteria will be 
discussed in the chapter on Dionysos. It is enough to note 
here that Gaia maintained her part in it down to the latest 
period. For Pausanias tells us 1°» that the sanctuary of Ge 
Olympia? at Athens, which stood within the réyevos of Zeus 
Olympios and borrowed its cult-title from the god, stood near 
a chasm in the earth, which legend connected with the sub- 
sidence of Deukalion’s deluge ; and that every year cakes of 
barley and honey were thrown down into it; we may conclude 
that this was an offering to the earth-goddess, for we hear of 
similar offerings being made to her on other occasions '¢+, 
Again, the author of the Ltymologicum Magnum speaks of 
the ‘YSpopépia as a mournful celebration at Athens held in 
honour of those who perished in Deukalion’s deluge; and 
Plutarch informs us that such observances took place in 
Athens in the month of Anthesterion at a date corresponding 
to the calends of March ; finally, the scholiast on Aristophanes, 
quoting from Theopompos, asserts that the Xdrpat, as the last 
day of the Anthesteria festival was called, took its name from 
the xvrpat, or dishes of olla podrida (navorveppia) that were 
offered to the victims of the deluge on that day*. Putting 
these indications together we can conclude that the ‘Ydpodopia 
was at least associated with the Anthesteria, when we know 
that the ghosts were specially entertained, two of the three 
days of that festival being dzoppddes or ominous on their 
account. It is true that in this three days’ solemnity, Gaia’s 
recognition is merely that ritualistic act of throwing the 
barley-cakes into the chasm. But the feeling of her association 
with it must have been strong; for we can only explain the 
intrusion of the deluge-story, which half spoils the true sig- 


* Hell. Journ. 1900, p. 99. 

> This epithet is nowhere else found ; 
unless the goddess called 4 ’OAvpmia at 
Syracuse, whose temple was close to the 
altar whence the sacred cup dedicated to 
the sea-deities was taken, is to be inter- 
preted as Ge (vide Athen. 462 C, quoting 


from Polemon): a connexion between 
the earth-goddess and Poseidon was 
fairly common. 

© For these and other references to the 
Anthesteria vide Dionysos, R. 124, 
vol. 5. 
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nificance of an ‘All Souls’ celebration intended to com- 
memorate dead kinsmen, if we suppose that the résevos of Ge 
Olympia was an ancient central point for the performance of 
much of the ceremony, and that to the chasm in this place an 
aetiological myth of the deluge had accidentally attached 
itself. And it appears that in the chthonian part of the 
ceremony the nether earth-goddess was connected with 
Hermes X@émos, the god of the lower world . 

We should even have to regard Ge as the dominant goddess 
of the whole festival, if we accept the theory concerning the 
Il@oryia put forth by Miss Harrison. It rests partly on the 
identification of Pandora with Ge. And this equation is 
generally accepted and not open to dispute. The lexico- 
graphers were aware of it 1°: the name itself is transparent, 
and Anesidora, ‘ she who sends up gifts,’ a still more obvious 
epithet of Earth, appears as a variant form on a well-known 
vase in the British Museum: the line of Aristophanes pre- 
scribing a preliminary sacrifice to Pandora is paralleled by the 
statement in Suidas that old Attic ritual demanded a pre- 
liminary sacrifice to Ge. And even in quite late times the 
identification was recognized. The man who consulted Apol- 
lonius of Tyana concerning the finding of a treasure made 
prayer to Ge: the philosopher led him out to a lucky spot 
and prayed himself to Pandora before returning to the city. 
And early Greek art proved itself half-conscious of the identity 
of the two figures ; a fifth-century vase, recently published by 
Prof. Gardner, in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford shows 
us the form of Pandora arising from the earth exactly as Ge 
herself arises in certain mythic representations. And the 
comparison of the Pandora scenes with that small group of 
vases which show a large female head emerging from the 
ground, while male figures, often satyrs, stand over it with 
hammers in the act of striking, suggests, as Miss Harrison has 
well pointed out, a primitive ritualistic practice of evoking the 


* Cf. the combination of 17 Kdroxos 538 (Athens), 539, vide Hermes, R. 19— 
and Hermes Karoxos in the formulae of _ both inscriptions very illiterate. 
the dirae, private incantations by which > Hell. Journ, 1gol, p. 1, Pl. 1. 
one cursed one’s enemy: C. J, Gr 1. 
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earth-spirit by hammering on the ground*. To the evidence 
she has collected may be added the interesting parallel of 
a Christian myth preserved in an Armenian MS., in the 
Bodleian, narrating that Christ descended from heaven with 
a golden hammer, and smiting on the earth evoked the Virgin 
Church °. 

This natural affinity between Ge and the shadowy powers 
of death and the life after death is further illustrated by an 
important passage in Pausanias concerning the Areopagus and 
its vicinity: near the rock stood the temple of the Semnae, 
whom he identifies with the Erinyes, and in it were dedicated 
statues of Pluto, Hermes (who was frequently worshipped as 
the nether god), and Ge1®: he adds that those who were 
acquitted by the verdict of the court were wont to offer 
sacrifice in this temple. We may interpret this as a thank- 
offering or as a piacular service intended to wipe off the 
miasma of the homicide-trial. 

Of other local worships there is nothing clear to record. 
We may suppose that the cult at the Elean Olympia belongs 
to an ancient era®°, and that Ge there also had certain 
chthonian associations. For Elis in old times was haunted 
by the presence of Hades, and KAvyevos, another name for the 
god of the lower world, was a heroic figure there °. 

Does all this cult reveal a completely anthropomorphic 
figure? We cannot affirm this absolutely in all cases. Such 
epithets as Evpvorepros and Eipéra (if the latter were ever 
attached to Ge as it was to Demeter) betray the consciousness 
of the material fact blending with and partly blurring the 
human conception. 

Neither need her oracular ®° and vegetative functions have 
clearly evoked the full anthropomorphic idea: a better proof 
is perhaps the institution of games in her honour which we 
have reason to believe existed in Attica 1*i if nowhere else. 
And no doubt her personality would tend to become more 

* Hell. Journ, 1900, pp. 106, 107: > Agathangelos Greek Text, ed. La- 
her view of these vases appears to me garde, from Bodleian Menologion Armen. 
more probable than that put forth by  c. 3, fol. 7>: I owe this reference to the 


Prof. Furtwangler, Jakrouck d. d. Z. kindness of my friend, Mr. Conybeare. 
1891, p. 116. © Vide Hades, R. ar. 
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clearly defined by her frequent association with many of the 
human-divine personages of Greek polytheism. Moreover, 
Hellenic art in dealing with the figure of Gaia was naturally 
obliged to invest her with the full human form: her presence 
was required for two and only two mythic representations, 
the birth of Erichthonios and the battle of the giants with the 
gods, and for these the perfected art invented a type of full 
matronly form, luxuriant beauty with sometimes the added 
charm of pathetic expression. There is less reality and no cult- 
significance in the later Hellenistic personifications of Earth, 
in the figure on the interesting Carthaginian relief, for instance, 
where she appears with children on her lap and cattle around 
her, majestically seated in the midst of figures that personify 
fire and water*. It is impossible to say how early was the 
first personal representation of Ge. The earliest certain 
instance that has come down to us is the ‘ Melian’ terracotta 
relief», The goddess emerging from the earth and the ham- 
merers may be a very old art-type, in fact must be as old 
as Hesiod’s Theogony, if it gave rise to his perverted version 
of the Pandora story; but the rising goddess was probably 
not called Ge, but Pandora or sometimes Persephone*. And 
we want to know when Gaia was made human and personal 
under her own name, not under any one of her many 
doubles and disguises. Again the type of Kourotrophos, 
the goddess holding children in her arms, goes back to 
Mycenaean times‘, but this does not attest the prehistoric 
personification of Gaia herself, for we do not and can scarcely 
hope to know the personal name of that prehistoric goddess. 
No doubt the agency of art did assist the anthropo- 
morphic development, but we cannot date its influence in 
this process, and the personal godhead of Ge still seems to 
have remained in the embryonic stage. And the reason of 
this is that her name was Ge, and it was difficult for the 
higher mythology and the higher anthropomorphic religion 


® Baumeister, Denkmaler, Fig. 621. from the earth is illustrated by its 
b Roscher’s Lexikon, vol.1, p. 1577, appearance on a Greco-Buddhist relief, 
Fig. b. vide Buddhist Art in India, Grinwedel, 


© The long continuance and preva- transl. by Gibson, p. 99, Pl. 51. 
lence of this type of the goddess emerging 4 Archaeol, Anzeig. 1901, p. 139. 
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to attach itself to so materialistic a name. Therefore this 
cult has scarcely a point of contact with the more advanced 
life of the race. Her oracles usually pass to another: Themis 
breaks away from her: the early legal system of trials for 
homicide, upon which society so much depended, finds its 
religious support in the cult of the dead or of the Erinyes, 
Apollo or Athena, while Ge remains far in the background. 
It seems that she must disguise herself under other names, 
that did not so immediately betray the material fact, in order 
to develop into active personality. As Pandora she could 
become the bright centre of a human myth: as Aglauros she 
could die for her country: as Themis she could become the 
goddess of abstract justice: and, though only a half-formed 
personality herself, she probably gave birth to many of 
the most robust creations of polytheism. Rhea-Cybele had 
a great religious career. But the brightest of all Gaia’s 
emanations is Demeter. 


CHAPTER II 


DEMETER AND KORE-PERSEPHONE 
(References, p. 311.) 


THE worship to which this chapter is devoted is one of the 
most important and fascinating in the whole Hellenic religion. 
In the study of it we seem to have a picture revealed to us in 
outline of the early agrarian life, of the social usages on which 
the family was based, and also of the highest religious aspira- 
tions of the people. The folk-lorist and the student of primi- 
tive anthropology can gather much from it; and it also 
contributes largely to our knowledge of the more advanced 
religious thought in Europe. The primitive element in it is 
bright and attractive, there is scarcely a touch of savagery, and 
it is connected at many points with the higher life of the state. 
The mythology of the cult enthralled the Hellenic imagination 
and inspired some of the noblest forms of art, and it appeals 
to the modern spirit with its unique motives of tenderness and 
pathos, with the very human type of the loving and bereaved 
mother. 

The attempt to explain the name Demeter has been only 
partly successful : there can be little doubt but that the latter 
part of the word means ‘ mother,’ and this is a fact of some 
importance, for it shows that the name and the worship is 
a heritage of the Aryan population, and its universality in 
Greece gives evidence against the theory that the presence of 
the female divinity betrays the non-Aryan stock. The Greek 
cult may be regarded as merely a local development of the 
European worship of the corn-mother or carth-mother. The 
meaning of the prefix Ay is uncertain: the old view that it was 
a dialect-variant for earth, so that the compound signified 
earth-mother, is etymologically unsound and improbable. 
Perhaps Mannhardt’s theory®, that the first part of the word 


® Myth. Forschung, p. 292; vide Alag.s.v. An&* Anai mpogaryopevovrai id 
Frazer, Golden Bough, 2,p.169; cf. Et, tay Kpyréw ai xpiBai. 
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is akin to the Cretan Anai = barley, a word formed from the 
same stem as that which appears in (éa and (ed, deserves 
more consideration. 

At all events, either term, ‘ earth-mother’ or ‘ corn-mother’ 
sums up most of the myth and most of the cult of Demeter. 
And the evidence makes it clear that her individuality was 
rooted in the primitive and less developed personality of Gaia; 
the ancients themselves discovered the fact or had remembered 
it}, And some of the titles of the two divinities, both in poetic 
parlance and in actual cult, coincide, or reveal the identity of 
nature. Demeter was worshipped as Xaptvn *? at Olympia, and 
the name was associated with the legend of the descent of 
Hades; we can scarcely doubt that it is a derivative from the 
stem that appears in xauai, and designates the goddess of the 
ground. The cult must have been ancient and of high prestige, 
for the priestess who administered it was given special prece- 
dence at the Olympian games, and viewed them seated on an 
altar as a semi-divine personage: the ministrant here doubtless 
embodied the deity, a conception of the sacerdotal office which 
we can trace in the earlier days of Hellas, but which tended to 
fade in the later period. The name Evpéma, better known as 
the name of the Cretan form of the earth-goddess, was applied 
to Demeter at Lebadea°, where Pausanias records the temple 
of Demeter Eipdéay in the grove of Trophonios, and informs 
us that those who wished to descend into his grave and con- 
sult his oracle must offer a preliminary sacrifice to her and 
other divinities, and that the local legend regarded her as the 
nurse of Trophonios. The spot was full of chthonian associa- 
tions, a great centre of the worship of the nether powers, and 
the legend throws a sidelight upon the belief—which we must 
regard as very early—in some relation between an earth- 
goddess and an earth-god, for as such Trophonios must be 
interpreted. With such an epithet of the earth as the ‘ broad- 
faced’ one we may compare the Sanskrit name Prthivi, ‘the 
broad one,’ of the earth-goddess*. Another illustration from 
Boeotia of the affinity between Demeter and Europa is the 
worship of Demeter TavpomdAos at Copae?2, 


* Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 88. 
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The same original nature of Demeter appears again in the 
transparent epithet ‘ Etpyddea,? which was attached to her, 
according to Hesychius, in her cult at Skarpheia?. And the 
epithets which have been noted as occurring in the cult or 
legend of Gaia, ’Avnot8dpa, Kaprogdpos, Kovporpddos, X6ovla, 
will be found to be appellatives of Demeter also. 

Of the juxtaposition of the two divinities in actual worship 
we have only two recorded instances, at Athens® and Patrae ®, 
but the brighter and more developed cult may often have 
suppressed the simpler and allowed no memory of it to 
survive. 

We may note also, in this connexion, the occasional identifi- 
cation of Demeter with the earth-goddess of Crete and Asia 
Minor, Rhea-Cybele, the divinity of orgiastic and violent rites, 
whose character stood in marked contrast to that of her 
Hellenic counterpart’. Melanippides may have been thinking 
of Rhea when he called Demeter the ‘mother of the gods.’ 
But most explicit on this point is Euripides in the Helena: 
‘the mountain-ranging mother of the gods with fleet limb sped 
o'er the wooded brakes, the flow of river waters and loud- 
resounding sea-wave, in yearning for her vanished daughter of 
name unspoken.’ And the poet goes on to tell us that the tym- 
panum, the badge of the Asiatic worship, was used to console 
Demeter in her bereavement. That Euripides should have 
identified two divinities, whose ritual and legend were so 
widely different, need not surprise us. He was rather given 
to such Oeoxpacia ; he had a conviction that Demeter was the 
earth-goddess, and presumably he, like others, held the same 
opinion about Rhea: and in both cases he was probably right. 
And there seems to have been some brazen musical instrument 
used in the mysteries of Demeter, of which the ritualistic 
function was to summon back Persephone, and perhaps at the 
same time to give warning to the uninitiated *, and the sound 
may have seemed to Euripides something like the wilder 
minstrelsy of the Cybele rites. This may be the explanation 
of Pindar’s epithet yadxdxporos for the ‘brazen-sounding 


* Mr. Cook, in “ell. Journ. 1902, ‘the gong was sounded to ward off 
p. 15, accepts O. Gruppe’s view that chthonian powers.’ 
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Demeter.’ One or two illustrations from actual cult-records 
can be offered of this religious synthesis. In the Despoina- 
worship at Akakesion in Arcadia, the Meyadn Myrnp appears 
in some association with Despoina and Demeter. And the 
worship at Mykalessos, where the temple of Demeter MuxaAno- 
ota was supposed to be closed every night and opened by the 
Idaean Heracles, one of the Dactyli, may point to some 
popular correlation of Demeter to Rhea. Similarly, we hear 
of the statue of Heracles, diminutive as the Idaean Dactyli 
were imagined to be, placed near her statue at Megalopolis. 
Finally, we have a fifth-century inscription from Amorgos, 
in which Demeter is styled ‘dpén,’ the mountain-goddess, an 
epithet which we must suppose she has borrowed from Rhea- 
Cybele’. 

As earth-goddess, Demeter has functions that range beyond 
the corn-field. She could be worshipped as the giver of all 
vegetation and fruits, to whom the myrtle, the briony, the 
Narcissus were sacred*5; and thus we find such titles as 
*Avnoidepa at Phlye*, Kapzogdpos in many places *°, Mado- 
gdpos at the Megarian Nisaea™. The last appellative is 
explained by Pausanias as designating the goddess of sheep, 
but we must interpret it rather in relation to the apple-orchard®, 
and in the same way must translate the invocation in Calli- 
machus’ hymn‘, ‘Feed our cattle, bring us apples, the 
corn-stalk, and the harvest.’ For it is worth observing that 
Demeter has far less to do with the pastoral life than with the 
cultivation of the soil: none of her appellatives suggest the 
former, except perhaps e?3ocia 1°, and it is not certain that she 
was ever styled thus; and though she might be worshipped 
here and there, in Attica and Laconia, as the goddess of wells 
and springs "!, they concern the tiller as much as the shepherd. 
Her usual sacrificial animals are the bull and cow and the pig: 
the former kind belong as much to agriculture as to pasturage, 
and Demeter, like other divinities that had relations with the 
earth, was worshipped as Tavporédos : the pig is the victim 
Specially consecrated to the powers of the lower world. On 


* Ahrens has shown that padov is Doric for apple, never for sheep, Dor. Dial. 
145, 1536 
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the other hand, the goat* is not mentioned among her sacri- 
ficial animals, and very rarely a sheep or ram», 

An important cult was that of Demeter XAéy or EdyAoos, 
whose shrine on the south-west terrace on the Athenian Acro- 
polis was for long the only habitation of the goddess in the 
original city®, And this, too, she had to share with Kovpo- 
tpépos. Therefore, though we may believe that the worship 
of the earth-mother was primaeval in Athens and its vicinity, it 
is probable that Demeter herself did not belong to the primary 
stratum of Athenian religion. The ancient goddess of the 
Polis was Athena ; and, as we have seen °, much of the agri- 
cultural myth and ritual, which elsewhere in Attica and 
generally in Greece was associated with Demeter, was in 
Athens consecrated toher. The cult of XAoy, as other Demeter 
cults, may have come to Athens after the incorporation of 
Eleusis in the Athenian state. We have proof of it at Colo- 
nus, in the Marathonian Tetrapolis, where the appellative 
occurs without the proper name—a common phenomenon—at 
Mykonos, and finally at Eleusis }*, perhaps the parent city of 
the worship. Its chief claim on our attention is that it seems 
to reveal a glimpse of the pre-anthropomorphic period when 
the natural object itself might be conceived as animate and 
divine, and the personal deity had not yet clearly emerged ; 
thus such religious perceptions as ‘Demeter the Verdure’ or 
‘Zeus the Thunder’ on the one hand, and Demeter the Verdure- 
giver or Zeus the Thunderer on the other, may be the products 
of widely different strata of religion. Again, the title XAdn or 
EvxAoos might designate the goddess of young vegetation in 
general or specially of corn; the scholiast on Sophocles refers 
it to the verdure of the gardens, but probably it generally 


* But a dough effigy of a goat appears _ goat, unless we take xpuadxepas to apply 
to have been offered at Delos in the to the ox only: this latter view, which 
Thesmophoria®, and Prof. Newton is Mommsen’s, appears to me more 
found the bones of goats among relicsof probable, though the grammar is faulty. 
other animals in a deposit below the So far as I am aware there is only one 
ground of the Cnidian temenos, 7rave/s monument showing a goat-sacrifice (vide 
in the Levant, 2. p. 183; and the Monuments of Demeter, p. 220). 
tpirrola Béapxos xpuodxepws ordered by >R. g, 21, 60; Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
an Athenian decree to the two Eleu- Kalymnos. 
sinian goddesses™° must include the © Vol. I. pp. 290, 291. 
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Signified the first growth of the crops, cereals being more 
important than flowers or fruits to the early society. Thus 
a late oracle delivered from Delphi to Athens speaks of the 
shrine of Demeter XAéy and Kore on the Acropolis as the 
place where the first corn-stalk grew. And the festival of 
the XAoia at Eleusis?*, coming in the Attic year after the 
‘threshing-festival, the ‘AAéa, and the ‘ straw-festival,’ the 
KaAapata, was certainly a cereal celebration. At Athens 
the service of Demeter Chloe was held in early spring, when 
they first saw the green corn sprouting, and was accompanied 
‘with mirth and gladness’: at Eleusis the date was probably 
the same. At Mykonos we hear of her sacrifice occurring on 
the twelfth of Poseidon, and if this month was here, as in the 
Attic calendar, a winter month, we must regard the ritual as 
of the nature of an evocation, to summon the spring and to 
persuade the winter to go, just as we may explain much of the 
winter service to Dionysos. The Athenian spring-sacrifice 
must be distinguished, as Mommsen® has pointed out, from 
that later service of Demeter Chloe, which, according to Philo- 
chorus, took place on the sixth of Thargelion. This month 
was never spring in Attica, the crops were ripening by 
this date, and the harvest was near. Moreover, the sixth 
of Thargelion was a day of purification and of mortifica- 
tion at Athens. This sacrifice, therefore, unlike the former 
joyous festival of early spring, was probably one of atonement, 
a propitiation of the goddess whose fruits were about to be 
gathered. We have now evidence from all parts of the world, 
and other evidence from Attica itself, of the harvest-process 
being regarded as a dangerous act, which must be rigidly 
guarded by many prior piacular ceremonies, 

Whatever may have been the exact connotation of XAén 
when it was first applied to her, there is no doubt that the 
idea of the corn-mother belonged to the earliest conception 
of Demeter, and was always by far the most prominent and 
important in myth and cult. We may believe, in fact, that it 
was specially to fulfil this function that she was originally 
differentiated from the less cultured form of Gaia. The earliest 


* Heortologie, pp. 9, 36, 54- 
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literary records, the Homeric and Hesiodic poems? , only 
recognize her as the corn-goddess. The only myth that 
Hesiod narrates about her, besides her marriage with Zeus, 
is the story of her loving intercourse with Iasion in the Cretan 
corn-field, of which Ploutos is the fruit; and Dr. Frazer® 
aptly compares the German belief concerning the child born 
on the harvest-field. In the Works and Days, the two deities 
to whom the husbandman is advised to pray, when he first 
begins the ploughing, are Zeus X6dvi0s, the god of the soil and 
the nether world, and ‘Holy Demeter’ ‘in order that 
Demeter’s holy grain when ripe may yield a heavy crop.’ 
In other parts of the world the corn-sheaf itself appears almost 
identified with the goddess of corn, the last sheaf for instance 
being sometimes called ‘the mother,’ ‘the grandmother,’ or 
‘the maiden, and being dressed up and worshipped as such. 
A trace of this animistic conception, which probably in many 
places preceded the anthropomorphic, has been supposed to 
be discernible in ancient Greece. It may be lurking in the 
Tanagran story of Eunostos, which will be examined in a later 
chapter’, but as regards Demeter the evidence is lacking. 
The phrase Anyijrepos axry is quite consistent with the an- 
thropomorphic point of view. The line quoted by Plutarch 
from the harvest poem ‘of a certain poet’ speaks of the 
reapers ‘cutting the limbs of Demeter’; but the verse has not 
the ring of antiquity, and it is more likely that the phrase is 
conscious metaphor, like Homer's impersonal use of Ares and 
Hephaestos, than that it is the survival of a materialistic- 
religious concept in which the deity and the thing were 
confused. Again, the word fovdos has been taken by Usener ¢ 
as proving that the primitive Greek, like his Aryan kinsfolk 
in early and late times, regarded the last sheaf of corn as 
animate with a corn-spirit, and his theory points to the 
development of Demeter “lovAd from the animate corn-sheaf, 
“IovAos. But the careful examination of the texts does not 
establish this: “IovAos or otAos seems originally to have been 
a common noun, meaning not the last sheaf, but the sheafs 
® Golien Bough?, pp. 217, 218. > Vide Hero-cults, vol. 5, R. 328. 
© Gotternamen, pp. 282, 283. 
D2 
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bound together, the corn-stack ; then to have been applied to 
the song which the reapers sang over the stacks ; finally, if we 
can trust Apollodorus, to a fictitious being, a hero, who was 
evolved not from the corn-stack but from the song, as Ialemos 
and possibly Linos were evolved from the dirge* There 
were certainly corn-heroes or corn-spirits in early Greece, and 
the myth about them, as for instance about Eunostos, is 
natural harvest-folklore ; but none of them reveal themselves 
as animate corn-sheafs. Still less does Demeter. The dif- 
ference between a Demeter “IovAos—who is nowhere heard 
of—and a Demeter “IovAe is the difference between a lower 
and a higher stratum of religion separated by a period which 
we cannot measure. Athenaeus® informs us that according to 
Semos of Delos, on his treatise on paeans, ‘ the separate sheafs 
used to be called dydAat, but when stacked together the whole 
stack was called otAos or tovdos, and Demeter was styled at 
one time XAdn, at another "IovAd ... and they call both the 
fruit and the reapers’ songs in honour of the goddess by the 
same name ovAo, fovdot (also Anyuytpoodn, harvest-songs in 
honour of Demeter).’ Then follows what seems like a refrain 
of some such song ‘bring forth plenteous stacks, plenteous 
stacks.’ The harvest song and the stack, then, were called 
sometimes by the same name, and Demeter the stack-goddess 
was called *IovAé; but Demeter is not called ‘the stack’ nor 
identified with it. No doubt, as the husbandmen of nearly all 
parts of the world have been in the habit, at some time or 
other in the history of their race, of regarding the last sheaf 
at the reaping as in some way divine, of addressing it in 
personal terms, and perhaps giving it some touch of human 
form, we can believe that the custom existed among ancestors 
of the historic Greeks. And what people’s ancestors were in 
the habit of doing, it is always likely that some late descendant 
will be found doing in some hole or corner. Still it is strange 
that there is no record left us in Greece of these fetiches of the 


* Suidas, Et. Mag. Phot.s.v.“lovdos: rds @8ds abtads xadodarw, dsp’ dv wad rav 
Apollod. xepi Gedy, Miller, - H. G. Oeporiav gd) Aurtépons.) The reapers’ 
I. Pp. 434. (Kaédwep dv piv Opfvois song in Theocritus may be intended as 
iddAepos, ty 82 Spvors“lovdos, dp’ Gv xat a cultivated form of an “IovAos ), 
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harvest-field, these ‘corn-grandmothers, or corn-mothers or 
corn-maidens.’ Nor is Dr. Frazer’s explanation * that classical 
writers ignored the uncouth habits of the country quite suffi- 
cient to disarm the force of the argument from silence in this 
case. For no one knows better than he the enthusiasm with 
which Pausanias collected the strangest relics of savagery from 
the Greek country side. Therefore Dr. Frazer’s suggestion 
put forward in a striking passage that Demeter and Proserpine, 
those stately and beautiful figures of Greek mythology ”, were 
probably evolved from the primitive corn-fetiches of the field, 
lacks the one crucial point of evidence. Nor does he seem 
sufficiently to realize that Demeter’s whole character in worship 
cannot be entirely explained as developed from a primitive 
cult of a corn-mother. There is the shadowy personality of 
an earth-goddess in the background, of larger dimensions than 
a corn-sheaf, which lends magnitude and grandeur to the 
Demeter-religion. 

The titles that are broadcast in the records of the Greek 
cults are sufficient testimony of the cereal functions of Demeter. 
The field, the grain, and the farming operations are alike 
under her surveillance, and she assumed appellatives from 
them all: she was invoked as the goddess of the young corn 
and the ripe, XAdy, ‘Qpia *: ’A¢nota, the goddess of spelt *: as 
Bird, Adndayia, Edernpia **, ‘Iuadis *, ‘she who surfeits men with 
abundance of food.’ There is a boorish frankness in the epithets 
’Adnpayla, MeydAapros, Meyadcuatos *, ‘she of the big loaf and 
the big cake,’ that tells us what the worship meant for the Sici- 
lian and Boeotian rustic. The reapers hailed her as ’Apatia*, 
’Apaddoddpos®, "lovad. She stood by the threshing-floor as 
‘Adwds 238 or Evakwola®®; perhaps she was supposed to lock 
the door of the granary in her festival of ’EmAcidia'®®; and 
possibly that mill-goddess who was called Ewvocros, the goddess 
who ‘ gives a good yield’ to the flour, and who watched the 
miller’s dealings with the measure, was a faded Demeter 
whose proper name was lost®. Some of her appellatives, that 
probably alluded to the corn-field, savour of great antiquity, 
> Op. cit. p. 216. 


® Golden Bough?, vol. 2. p. 217. 
© Hero-cults, vol. 5, R. 328. 
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preserving obsolete words of which the meaning was lost or 
obscured. We can understand the Attic cult of Opmvia® ; 
we gather from Suidas that the goddess was so-called because 
the word denoted ‘meadow, or ‘food,’ or ‘Demeter’s fruits’; of 
more use is the statement by the scholiast on Nikander that 
Callimachos employed the word éymvat for sacrificial cakes 
burned on the altars as offerings to the gods, especially to 
Demeter. 

But what does Tapave®? mean, or ’Axepw or “EAnynpis 27? 
The ancients explained the last term as alluding to the 
summer-heat which dries the corn; and for the same reason 
she was called Kaéoris, perhaps at Athens® and Oepyacia, 
both in the neighbourhood and the city of Hermione”. 

The corn-myth supports the corn-cult ; and the Attic- 
Eleusinian dogma that Demeter had taught mankind the 
priceless arts of agriculture, chiefly through her apostle 
Triptolemos, became generally accepted in later Greece, sup- 
pressing other myths that attributed the progress to other 
local divinities or heroes. Only, as beans were tabooed at 
Eleusis, a separate hero had to be invented as patron of the 
bean-field, and we hear of a Kvapirns ijpws who is allowed no 
connexion with Demeter ». 

For Demeter-worship in general we must again and again 
turn to Attic records; and it is the Attic agrarian feasts 
which give us the most detailed and vivid picture of this side 
of her character. Nearly all the more important of these are 
associated with Eleusis rather than Athens, for in the capital 
itself it was not Demeter but Athena and Apollo, as has been 
partly shown in a former chapter, to whom the agrarian liturgy 
of the year was mainly consecrated. 

In arranging the Attic corn-festivals of Demeter, it is more 
convenient to follow the months in their sequence in our year 
rather than the Athenian, The advent of spring was marked 
by the XAdeia, or XAoia, a feast perhaps of Eleusinian origin, 
which has been described above. There is no sure ground for 
identifying this with the [poxapiorqpia ©, which was another 


7 Hesych. s. v. eaters. © As has been done by Bloch, Roscher’s 
Hero-cults, R. 338. Lex. 2. p. 1325, whose statement of the 
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early spring-ritual probably consecrated to Kore. At some 
time after the XAéeva we may place the KaAayaia, as we have 
the right to suppose that the order in which the festivals are 
mentioned in the Eleusinian inscription is chronological}: 
the name suggests a religious ceremony for the strengthening 
of the stalks to produce a good yield of straw. At Eleusis 
it was conducted by the demarch, and the ritual included 
a procession, probably round the fields. That it was specially 
consecrated to Demeter is proved by the inscription from 
the Peiraeus %°, which connects it with the Thesmophorion 
there, and makes it appear that, like the Haloa and Thesmo- 
phoria, it was specially a women’s festival. There is no 
special festival mentioned in the Attic calendar in honour of 
the corn-goddess occurring just before the harvest, such as 
was perhaps the MpoAédya in Laconia*; but the offering to 
Demeter XAdn on the sixth of Thargelion answered the same 
purpose ®. It is somewhat surprising to find no mention of 
Demeter at all in the record of the OapynAa, the Athenian 
feast of the early harvest: it belongs to Apollo, and secondarily 
to Artemis. 

The part that was assigned to Demeter and Kore in the 
Skira or Skirophoria is one of the most intricate questions of 
Attic festival-lore. It has been partly discussed in the 
chapter on Athena®, and far more fully than would be here 
relevant in A. Mommsen’s Feste der Stadt Athen". That the 
summer Skirophoria took place on the twelfth of Skirophorion 
is well attested by the records: and the inscriptions published 
by Prott and Ziehen in their Leges Sacrae* and one found at 
the Peiraeus 7% show that a festival was held in this same 
month in the Tetrapolis and probably in the Peiraeus. 

The explanation offered of the word by Mommsen, that 
it means the ceremonious carrying of the exippa, ‘ white earth,” 
or offerings laid in white earth, to be strewn over the land as 
manure just after the harvest, appears probable*®: and he 
rightly rejects the scholiast’s suggestion of ‘the white um- 
Mpoxaporhpia is misleading: vide infra, © pp. 310, 313, 504-511. 

p. 115. 4 p. 49, no. 26%, Il. 30, 31. 

* But vide infra, p. 48. © Op. cit. p. 315. We may accept this 

> Vide 1. p. 292, with references. suggestion without admitting the other 
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brella.” The agrarian intention of the whole ceremony seems 
clear from the fact that the procession moved from the city 
to a place called Skiron, where one of the three tepol dporoi, 
the annual ceremonious acts of ploughing, took place”. But 
there was a diversity of opinion among the ancient authorities 
as to the divinity to whom primarily the rite was consecrated. 
Opinions wavered between Athena Skiras on the one hand 
and Demeter with her daughter on the other. Mommsen 
inclines to the view that the festival came to Athens from 
Megara as a Demeter-feast*. But he gives no convincing 
reason. That the procession moved to Skiron is evidence 
against it, for this place is much nearer to Athens than to 
Eleusis, and the sacred ploughing which took place there and 
which was regarded as the most ancient institution of the three 
had no association with Eleusis or Demeter. And on the 
other hand, we know that the Athenians claimed priority for 
Athena as their own agrarian goddess. It was she who had 
taught them the use of the plough, and the tepds dporos that 
was performed ‘ind xéAw, or beneath the old city was 
probably consecrated to her, in company perhaps with Zeus”. 
She would then have a prior right to the Athenian Skirophoria, 
and as we find that it was her priestess who with the priests 
of Poseidon-Erechtheus and Helios (or rather Apollo) escorted 
the Zxippa that were carried by the Eteobutadae, we may 
naturally regard her as the aboriginal divinity of the rite’. 
Nevertheless, perhaps owing to the growing influence of 
Eleusinian worship, the mother and daughter won their place 
in this festival, and at last the claim was advanced that it 
really belonged tothem. Thus Clemens of Alexandria groups 
the Thesmophoria and the Skirophoria together, as religious 
plays representing the myth of the Rape of Proserpine *. 
And the scholiast on Lucian goes so far as to declare that 
the two were identical i, The inscription from the Peiraeus 
part of his theory that these were the ob- (which is not certain) he considers as 
jects which were brought up out of the proving that it was originally Demeter’s. 
subterranean adyton bythe women atthe I donot see the cogency of this reason. 


Thesmophoria,and that the Sx:pogdpa = > Athena, R. 27*3, 


Ccopopd pra, © Athena, R. 27 *8, 
* The fact that it came from Megara 
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shows that here at least the Exéppa, which we gather were here 
also a summer festival, belonged entirely to the Geai Oecpodsdpor ; 
for its performance took place in or in connexion with the 
Gecpoddpioy of the Peiraeus, women were the chief performers, 
and no doubt they enacted the story of the mother’s loss. 
Moreover, we are given to understand that the =x/ppa imposed 
certain rules of purification and chastity upon the women ® 
who took part in it, and that ‘the Fleece of God’ was carried 
in the procession. This was a most potent purification- 
charm, and was used for this purpose at Eleusis, being there 
placed by the dSado8x0s under the feet of those who desired 
purification from guilt® The special rule of temporary 
chastity is found again in the Thesmophoria, and such rules 
are not infrequent in ancient agrarian and_harvest-ritual 
elsewhere®. Mommsen is inclined to refer those passages 
that point to the presence of Demeter and Kore in the festival 
rather to an autumn Xxipopdpea in Pyanepsion than to the 
summer Skipopdpia in Skirophorion. But it is hard to believe 
in the existence of the former at all, in spite of the authority 
quoted by Athenaeus 4, and in spite of the scholiast on Lucian. 
The latter gives us some very valuable information about the 
Thesmophoria (which were held in Pyanepsion) and is evidently 
drawing from a good source. But his opening statement that 
the Thesmophoria were actually the Skirophoria may be 
due merely to a confused conclusion of his own drawn from 
such passages as that in Clemens, where they are vaguely 
collocated but clearly not identified. The reason for being 
sceptical is a strong one. We can find no instance of the 
same festival, designated by a special name such as Skirophoria 
and giving its name to one of the months, occurring twice 
tival—being performed at the time of 


the Exipa, but the ‘Ne yopépra was a ritual 
conducted by the ephebi, the Z«ippa were 


* Phot. s.v. Tpomndis ... év 5€ Tois 
Ekipos +H Eopr§ HoOvov axdpoba> évexa 


Tot dnéxecbat Appodioiav ... ws PiAd- 


Xpos, 

b Vide vol. 1, Zeus, R. 138. 

© Vide Frazer, Golden Bough’, vol. 2. 
Pp- 209-211. 

4 *Aporddnyos év rpiry wept Thvddpou, 
vide Athena, R. 27°: he speaks of the 
*"Neoxopdpra—evidently an autumn fes- 


a women’s service: nowhere else are the 
two connected at all. Aristodemus’ 
error can be easily explained by the fact 
that the race of the Ephebi in the ’Nexo- 
popia was to the temple of Athena Skiras 
at Phaleron. 
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over in the calendar year. We may find of course many 
Dionysia, but each has its own special ritualistic name. We 
do not find two Thargelia or two Anthesteria. And it is 
hard to believe in two Skirophoria, undifferentiated by any 
distinguishing term, in two months removed by such an 
interval as June and October. The weight of the evidence, 
including that of the inscriptions, the weightiest of all, obliges 
us to place the Zxipopdpia in summer. None of the ancient 
authorities agree with Lucian’s scholiast—whose statement 
has something of a haphazard and parenthetical character— 
in connecting them with the Oecpo¢dpia. 

We should naturally expect that the great Attic festival 
of Demeter would be in honour of harvest, and none of those 
examined hitherto appear to have had this purpose. Harvest 
thanksgivings may have occurred in each Attic village, per- 
haps at slightly varying times, and the record may have been 
lost. The national harvest festival may have come to be 
considered identical with the Demeter-mystery of Eleusis; 
but as its agrarian character was overlaid with a profounder 
religious thought and faith, it will be reserved for discussion 
till the end of this chapter. 

Among the autumn ceremonies connected with this wor- 
ship in Attica the one that we can feel the most confidence 
about is the mponpéoia’®, The meaning of the name is ap- 
parent: it points to a ritual or sacrifice that preceded the 
ploughing, performed in accordance with a natural primitive 
thought partly to appease the goddess—for ploughing might 
be regarded as a dangerous and violent intrusion into the 
domain of the earth-deity—partly to secure her favour for 
the coming harvest year. The ceremony then preceded the 
ploughing-season: it also preceded the rising of Arcturos*, 
if Hesychius’ gloss be rightly read, which tells us that the 
mponpdoia was also called spoapxrovpia—a citation possibly 
from Clitodemus. These indications then suggest a date 
in September, somewhere before the middle. And_ this 
accords with other evidence. The great mysteries that began 


* The moming rising of Arcturoswas in early Greece. Vide Hes, Op. 556, 
an important date for autumn field-work 609. 
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on the fifteenth of Boedromion are chronologically connected 
with the aponpéora in the Ephebi-inscriptions!® 1°, only 
not in such a way as to prove which preceded and which 
followed. Some connexion was probable for other reasons. 
The scene of the aponpocia was Eleusis, probably the precincts 
of the temple of the two goddesses. We gather this from 
one of the inscriptions, and from the passage at the beginning 
of Euripides’ Supplices, where the scene is laid at Eleusis, and 
the Athenian queen, Aithra, speaks: ‘To sacrifice in behalf 
of the land’s sowing, I chance to have left my palace and 
to have come to this shrine, where first the fruit of the corn 
was seen bristling above the earth. And... I abide here 
by the holy altars of the two goddesses Kore and Demcter.’ 
Demeter was the chief goddess in this service, and she seems 
to have derived from it an appellative aponpoofa. We further 
learn from an Eleusinian inscription that notice of ‘the Feast 
of the sponpéa.a’ was given—probably throughout the various 
demes of Attica—by the Hierophantes and the Kerux, two of 
the leading officials of the Eleusinian mysteries. And there 
is reason for believing that it preceded the latter and by a 
short interval only. For the dmapyai or first-fruits of corn 
which were sent to the Athenian state by its own citizens 
and colonists and other Greek communities, were probably 
delivered at the time of the Great Mysteries. This in- 
deed is not told us in so many words. But they must 
surely have been delivered at some great harvest festival of 
Demeter, occurring at a date which would give time to any 
Greek state in the Mediterranean world to send its quota after 
its harvest was in. And if many states obeyed the call, as 
for a time they may well have done, there would be a large 
concourse of strangers in Attica. All this points to the 
Great Mysteries, the only festival of Demeter occurring at 
a convenient time and attracting a vast number of visitors. 
Now the legend about these dmapxai was that in some time 
of drought the Delphic oracle had bidden the Athenians 
sacrifice sponpéota to Deo in behalf of the whole of Greece: 
the ritual proved effective, and in gratitude the other Greek 
states sent their offerings of first-fruits. The story, which 
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afforded fertile soil for Athenian vanity to work on, and 
on which Isocrates preaches with much unction, may have 
been suggested by a misunderstanding of the word mponpéc.a 
as if it meant ‘ ploughing-sacrifice in behalf of somebody.’ 
But it could have had no vratsemblance unless the mponpdcra, 
the Panhellenic benefit for which those dzapyai were supposed 
to be tokens of gratitude, had preceded the Great Mysteries, 
where we have reason to believe they were delivered *. 

As regards details of the ritual we can gather but little: 
we hear of the offering of oxen, and there were probably 
cereal offerings as well. And I would suggest that the pas- 
sage of the Supplices gives us a clue leading to the belief that 
the chief ministration of the mponpdc.a, as of the Yxippa and 


other agrarian services, was in the hands of women. 


The 


significance of this will be noted later ». 
At some time after the zponpéoia must have followed the 
‘sacred ploughing’ of the Eleusinian holy field, the Rarian 


plain 2”, 


* Dittenberger, in his new edition of 
the Sy//oge, n, 628, p. 424, argues from 
the Eleusinian inscription (R. 16, Apollo, 
R. 157), that the wzponpécra must have 
fallen in Pyanepsion : after the inscrip- 
tion has referred to the rponpdeta on the 
fifth, it then mentions, without any large 
lacuna, a sacrifice to Apollo Pythios of 
a goat on the seventh: this, he main- 
tains, must be the seventh of Pyanepsion, 
when the festival of the Pyanepsia took 
place. But as the seventh day of each 
month was sacred to Apollo, a sacrifice 
‘on the seventh ’ need not be a sacrifice 
on the seventh of Pyanepsion. And we 
have reason to doubt whether an animal- 
sacrifice was permissible at the Pya- 
nepsia, nor has the latter any clear con- 
nexion with Eleusis. The calendar 
dates of line 2 and line 7 in this mutilated 
inscription probably refer to the same 
month: but fragment B, which gives us 
the expenses of a Pyanepsion festival— 
the Thesmophoria—need not refer to 
the same month as fragment A. 

> The accounts of the mponpécra have 


This was the specially Eleusinian ritual, hallowed 


been sometimes vitiated by the scholiasts 
having blunderingly connected it with 
the eipeotévn, with which neither it nor 
Demeter has anything to do. Mann- 
hardt’s account of it, Antike Wald. und 
feld-Kulte, p. 239, is confused and mis- 
leading. The view I have taken of it 
agrees in the main with Mommsen’s in 
his Feste d. Stadt Athen, 192-196: but 
he starts with the wrong assumption that 
the mponpdara were a bloodless sacrifice 
—and that in spite of the inscription 
CZ. A. ii. 467 (vide R. 16)—which he 
quotes, but to which he gives less weight 
than to a vague passage in Max. Tyr. 
c. 30, where I venture to think he has 
missed the true meaning: the rhetorician 
is only contrasting the harmless life of 
the husbandman with the blood-stained 
career of the soldier—he is not referring 
to the difference between a blood-offer- 
ing and a cereal sacrifice. Mommsen 
is wrong also in his statement that the 
mponpoata was never called an éopri, 
vide R. 16 (Zph. Arch. 1895, p. 99)- 
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by local legend, and distinct from the corresponding and in 
some sense rival ceremony ind méAw, the Athenian tepds 
dpotos. The antiquity of Demeter’s worship on this small 
tract of Eleusinian tillage is shown by the record of her idol 
there, which according to Tertullian was a mere ‘informe 
lignum,’ an agalma of the pre-Iconic, Mycenaean, or pre-~ 
Mycenaean days. 

All the produce was consecrated entirely to divine worship ; 
the corn was no doubt threshed on the ‘ sacred threshing-floor 
of Triptolemos,’ that was adjacent and near an altar of the hero. 

Nothing unclean might defile the field. In the accounts of 
the stewards of the Eleusinian goddess we find the quaint 
entry of the price paid for a pig that was offered by way of 
purification after a corpse had been found there, and of the fee 
paid to the man who removed the corpse. 

We should naturally suppose the Haloa to have been an 
autumn festival; as the name obviously refers to the threshing 
of the corn, and we might believe that the sacred adws of 
Triptolemos was the scene of some of the ceremonies. But 
the records of this as of other Attic festivals are somewhat 
perplexing 1%, What is clear is that the chief deities of the 
Haloa were Demeter and Kore, though apparently Dionysos 
and Poseidon came to have their part in it. The central 
place of the festival was Eleusis, and the great Eleusinian 
family of the Eumolpidae together with the Lykomidae may 
have taken part in the organization of it*, The demarch of 
Eleusis assisted, and sacrificed and proffered prayers ‘ for the 
safety of the Boulé and Demos, for the children and wives, the 
friends and allies of Athens’; but no doubt Eleusis was 
responsible to the central city for this as for all the other 
more important liturgies, as we find the Athenian strategos 
commended for offering the same sacrifices and making the 
same prayer. Yet apparently no male official, whether 
Eleusinian or Athenian, was allowed to perform the chief and 
essential sacrifice; as we learn from Demosthenes that the 
hierophant on one occasion was punished for doing so and 
thus usurping the privilege of the priestess of Demeter. Here 
again we are struck with the predominance of women in the 

® Vide Mommsen, op. cit. p. 368; the evidence is doubtful. 
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agrarian ritual of Attica. The scholiast on Lucian informs us 
that in this festival there was a teAer}, a secret initiation of 
women, at Eleusis: the archons led them into the initiation- 
room, and having set them down at tables retired and waited 
without. The meal was probably some kind of sacrament, at 
which certain foods, such as pomegranates, apples, domestic 
fowl, sea-urchins, were tabooed, and a certain licentiousness 
prevailed: we hear of zéupyara in the form of phalli, and the 
women indulged in ribaldry that may have been more or less 
ceremonious. It appears from the speech against Neaera 
that no animal-sacrifice was allowed at this feast. The 
offerings then were cereals and fruits. As regards the time 
of the year, we should hardly believe that originally the 
Haloa could have fallen later than October: the merry- 
making, the license, the games which we find associated with 
it were natural indulgences at the threshing-time ; and certainly 
primitive people cannot afford to wait over the autumn before 
they thresh. Yet the evidence is clear that the Haloa were 
held in the month of Poseideon, that is. in mid-winter. We 
have a definite statement to that effect from Philochorus, and 
the evidence of the Eleusinian inscriptions shows that it fell 
between the fifth and sixth prytany of the year. This might 
agree with the words of Lucian’s scholiast, who sets it down 
to the time when men prune the vines and taste their stored- 
up wine for the first time; but it belies Eustathios’ account of 
it, who calls it a harvest festival and who identifies it with the 
Gadio.a which we hear of in Kos” as a summer thanksgiving 
feast for the corn. We may conclude that the Haloa at 
Eleusis had for certain reasons been dislodged from its proper 
place in the year, perhaps as Mommsen suggests after the 
intrusion of Dionysos, to bring it into line with the winter 
Dionysia. Whether there was a mystery play performed by 
the women and what its content was are matters on which we 
have no real evidence. We may of course suppose that the 
TeAery contained allusions to the myth of Proserpine and her 
under-world sojourn +. 


* Mommsen’s account of the Haloa, op. important respects erroneous: he be- 
cit. p. 359, &c., appears to me in certain _lieves that the Haloa was the festival at 
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Another Attic Demeter-festival is recorded, called ‘the 
feast of baskets, rad xava}8*: the scholiast on Aeschines who 
preserves the record explains the name from the part played 
by the xarvnddpor in the rite, the maidens who carried on their 
heads certain offerings dedicated to the goddess. Such 
baskets usually contained fruits and flowers, and the ritual 
may have been part of a harvest thanksgiving. It is possible 
also that the name did not really designate a distinct festival 
but a special act in the drama of the @ecpopdpia, of which 
a prominent feature was the procession of women bearing 
sacred objects on their heads. 

We hear of xavydédpor in various worships, in the service of 
Dionysos, Artemis, and Athena for instance ; as the xava were 
used in very ancient Greek ritual for carrying the barley-meal 
necessary for the animal-sacrifice*, this may have been their 
original function, and they need not have been specially 
attached to the agricultural cults. Another Attic festival 
of the same kind as the xava, but apparently distinct, was the 
xaAaOos rite, which is described by the scholiast on Callima- 
chus 8°, the «dAa@os, or basket of Demeter, being drawn in 


a car through the streets. 


which theHellenic dwapyxai were threshed 
and used in Eleusinian ritual, This 
view rests on the statement of Eusta- 
thius "*, which is in some points foolish 
and confused; nor is it clear that the 
bishop was thinking of the Panhellenic 
dmapyai at all. Again, we are certain 
that the sacrifice at the Haloa was blood- 
less: but we are bound, I think, to be- 
lieve that the ceremonies with which 
the dwapyai were consecrated included 
animal-sacrince; for the famous in- 
scription speaks of the zprrroiay 
Béapxov xpuodkepaw and four fepeia rédea, 
and I prefer Foucart’s and Dittenberger’s 
interpretation of these phrases as de- 
noting living animals (Bud/. Corr. Hell. 
4-240 and 8. 2c4) to Mommsen’s sug- 
gestion (p. 361) that they only refer 
to dough effigies of animals, Was a 


Callimachus gives us an account 


dough effigy ever of the size of the full- 
grown beast, and would the Athenian 
state have decreed that the dough effigy 
of ox or ram should be given golden 
horns? And Mommsen’s interpretation, 
apart from its intrinsic improbabilities, 
appears to ignore the important contrast 
between dzd wey rod meAdvov and rpir- 
rotay 5€; for on his view all the sacrifices 
are wéXavot. We may also observe that 
dwo is not the preposition used as a rule 
in Attic to denote the material out of 
which a thing is made: though we find 
mAdrrev d7d ocirov in Appian in the 
story about the Cyzicene sacrifices 
(Demeter, R. 128), which seems to show 
that the dough effigy would only be 
resorted to as a fts-aller by the state in 
a time of difficulty. 
* Hom. Od. 3. 442. 
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of the same celebration in Alexandria, introduced according 
to the scholiast by Ptolemy from Athens, but here apparently 
of a mystic character, the uninitiated being forbidden to raise 
their eyes from the ground as the sacred emblem was drawn 
by four horses through the city. 

Very few festivals outside Attica, besides those mentioned, 
can be associated with any particular period in the agricul- 
tural character. The Arcadian feast °, of which the national 
importance is attested by the name ra ’Apxddua, was held ‘after 
the first sowing’: we may regard it, then, as an autumn ritual, 
instituted to secure the favour of the corn-goddess for the new 
agricultural year, It is more difficult to find the exact 
interpretation of the Laconian apodAéya”?, If the word is 
rightly recorded by Hesychius, we may suppose it to allude to 
the culling of the first-fruits as a preliminary harvest-sacrifice ; 
but the ordinary usage of the verbal stem from which the word 
is formed does not bear this meaning out. 

We have now to deal with another group of Demeter-cults, 
those namely in which she figures less prominently as a corn- 
mother, but rather as the great goddess of the lower world and 
the shadowy realm of the dead, betraying thus her original 
identity with Gaia. The appellative X@ovia should be noted in 
this connexion **. It may occasionally have been attached to 
Demeter with no more effect than to signify the goddess of the 
fertile ground; as we find an epigram in the Anthology group- 
ing Pan and Dionysos with And Xéovin, and the petition 
follows praying that these deities may give fair fleeces, good 
wine, and an abundant crop®. But in the celebrated and 
certainly ancient religion of Hermione, where Demeter was 
specially worshipped as X@ovia*’, it appears to have had 
gloomier associations, though an agricultural significance was 
not lacking to the cult. The legend of the lower world and 
the worship of the powers of the dead were rife in Hermione. 
Here was the descent into Hades, by which the souls could 
pass so easily, that there was no need to place the passage- 
money for the ferryman in the mouth of the corpse ; and here 
Hades carried off Proserpine. His euphemistic and prevalent 
name in the locality was KAvyevos, the ‘god of renown, and 
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both in inscriptions and legend we find Demeter associated 
with him. The native poet Lasos sung of ‘ Demeter and Kore 
the spouse of Klymenos’; he must have been aware that 
Klymenos was Pluto himself. But in the legend which Pausa- 
nias heard the god had been transformed here, as at Elis, into 
a local and ancestral hero; for the story which he gives con- 
cerning the foundation of the temple of Demeter Chthonia was 
to the effect that Klymenos, the son of Phoroneus, and his 
sister Chthonia were its founders. We can discern the real 
personalities through this thin disguise. Certain details of the 
ritual are recorded that are of some interest. The festival of 
the X4ovla was held yearly in the summer ; the procession was 
conducted by the priests of the other divinities and all the 
state-officials of the year, and was accompanied by men and 
women in white robes wearing crowns of hyacinth. The 
victim, which was a full-grown cow, and which according to 
belief always voluntarily presented itself for sacrifice, was led 
by the officials into the sacred building, but was there left to 
be immolated by three old women, all the men retiring and 
shutting them in alone ; and these three were the only persons 
privileged to see the image. 

This summer festival may have been partly a harvest cele- 
bration. But the hyacinth-crowns, as well as the mystery 
which shrouded the image, seem to point to the lower world, 
and the legends that grew up about the temple and were rife 
in the locality had the same associations. Finally, we notice 
again the prominent and privileged part played by the women 
in this worship. 

Demeter X9ov/a figures also in Spartan religion **, borrowed, 
as Pausanias believed, from Hermione. We need not accept 
his opinion, for this aspect of the goddess may have been as 
indigenous in Laconia as in Hermione. The chthonian 
inheritance that came to Demeter from Gaia explains the 
Spartan ordinance, attributed to Lycurgus, that on the twelfth 
day after a death the mourning should end with a sacrifice to 
Demeter 4: an inscription from Messoa groups the goddess 
with Plouton and Persephone‘**. In the region of Tainaron 
we hear of a Megaron of Demeter in the town of Kainepolis 43. 


FARNELL, UI E 
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the district is haunted by legends of the lower world*, and 
perhaps the word péyapoy itself marks a chthonian cult, 
a question that will be discussed below. 

No local cult of Demeter is of more interest, both for Greek 
ethnology and for the history of primitive religion, than those 
of Demeter the black at Phigaleia *°, and Demeter ’Epws, the 
angry one, at Thelpusa in Arcadia*!, These are sister- 
worships ; the appellatives are connected in meaning, and the 
legends explaining them are identical in both the Arcadian 
towns. During her wanderings in search of her daughter, the 
goddess had changed herself into a mare to avoid the pursuit 
of Poseidon; but the god assumed the form of a stallion and 
begat upon her the famous horse Areion and a daughter whose 
name might not be told to the uninitiated, but who was gener- 
ally known in Arcadia, and especially at Lykosura, as Despoina. 
Equally striking is the legend of a primitive cult-type that 
Pausanias gathered on his Arcadian travel: the Phigaleians 
professed to remember that once upon a time their temple- 
image was the statue of a goddess seated on a rock, having in 
other respects the form of a woman, but the head of a horse, 
with the forms of snake and other wild animals ‘ attached to 
her head.’ This sounds rather vague, but the description 
continues in very precise terms: ‘She was wearing a chiton 
that reached to her feet ; in one hand was a dolphin, in the 
other a dove: . .. they say she was called “the black,” because 
the raiment that the goddess assumed was black.’ The Phiga- 
leians explained the sombre colour and title as alluding both 
to the loss of her daughter and to her anger at Poseidon’s 
violence. The statue belonged, according to the Phigaleians, 
to the very earliest period of Demeter’s worship: it was 
afterwards lost—no one knew when—and for a long time 
the cult was neglected altogether, till the people were 
punished by dearth and warned by a Delphic oracle to re- 
establish it. They thereupon applied to Onatas of Aegina to 
carve them a statue, and he made them one of bronze, guided 
by some drawing or imitation of the old xoanon, but ‘for the 
most part, as they say, inspired by a dream.’ But even this 

* Vide Poseidon, vol. 4: cf. relief from Gythion, Demeter-monuments, p. 226. 
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statue itself had disappeared before the time of Pausanias, and 
some of the Phigaleians were uncertain whether it had ever 
belonged to them. 

As these excerpts show, the whole account is exasperatingly 
vague, and at the same time curiously precise. The Phiga- 
leians of the second century A.D. could give the traveller the 
minutest details of a statue that had disappeared hundreds of 
years before, that after a Jong interval was replaced by the 
work of a great sculptor, this in its turn having disappeared 
and been almost forgotten! We could only trust the account 
if we could believe that there really was some record or copy 
of the theriomorphic xoanon surviving down to late times, or 
that Onatas’ statue was an accurate reproduction of it and was 
well remembered. There are difficulties in the way of either 
belief. The chapter of Pausanias contains much that is doubt- 
ful ; but when interpreted in the light of other and more secure 
evidence, we can glean from it facts of great importance for 
the study of primitive Greek ethnology and religion. 

Whatever else is doubtful, we have clear traces here of a very 
ancient cult of Demeter as an earth-goddess of the dark under- 
world. Her temple was a cavern, and the appellative MéAawva 
alludes to the gloom of her abode*, having the same cult- 
significance as MeAais or Muxia applied to Aphrodite or Leto’. 
The mystic allusion of the name is certainly not the original, 
though it was inevitable that the story of the loss of Proserpine 
should be used to explain it, and this explanation would seem 
as natural as it was for the author of the Homeric hymn to 
say that Demeter put a dark mourning robe around her 
shoulders as a sign of her bereavement. Both Médawwa and 
*Epwis mark standing phases of the aboriginal character of 
Demeter as an earth-goddess, and although the Hellenic 
mythopoeic faculty was sure to fasten upon them they are 
probably pre-mythic, or at least independent of any myth. 
The significance of the Thelpusan cult is to be considered in 


* Dr. Frazer’s different explanationof the Phigaleian and Thelpusian cults 
MéAava (Golden Bough, 2. p. 257) a8 Demeter belongs to a gloomier region 
alluding to the blackness of the withered than the corn-field. 
corn does not strike one as happy. In © Aphrodite, R. 110’. 
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relation to the legend of Tilphossa in the territory of the 
Boeotian Haliartos. For here, too, the same strange story is 
told with scarcely a variation in the name: here, too, Poseidon 
assumes the form of a horse, and having intercourse with the 
Tilphossan Erinys, who must have been imagined in the shape 
of a mare, begat the horse Areion. The ethnographic impor- 
tance of this coincidence of myth has long been recognized. 
The older mythologic etymologists have found in it a brilliant 
proof of the Vedic origins of Hellenic religion or religious 
legend, pointing to a similar love-story of Vivasvat and 
Saranyu who, in equine shape, produced the Asvins, and insist- 
ing on the literal equivalence of the names Saranyu and ’Epuvs. 
According to more recent principles of etymology the equiva- 
lence is impossible, though it is still accepted by sundry archaeo- 
logists. At least we need not now be seduced by it into 
believing that the figure Saranyu, whether storm-cloud or 
dawn-goddess, in any way explains Erinys or Demeter ’Epwivs. 
K. O. Miiller’s investigations, who was the first scientific writer 
on mythology to point out the Boeotian origin of the Arcadian 
cult*, are of more importance for the present purpose. His 
ethnographical theory has been accepted, with modifications, 
and further developed by Immerwahr in his Kulte und Mythen 
Arkadiens. Further occasion will be found in dealing with 
the cults of Poseidon® for tracing out the threads that bind 
Arcadia with Boeotia and Thessaly. In the case of Tilphossa 
and Thelpusa 4 we can scarcely doubt but that identity of cult, 
legend, and name proves identity, whole or partial, of race. It 
is possible, also, as K. O. Miiller supposed, that the same 
tribal migration that brought the worship to Thelpusa, planted 
the worship of Poseidon “Immos and Demeter, together with 
the Semnae and the legend of Oedipus, at the Attic Colonus °. 
And Immerwahr goes further* and would bring Delphi into 
contact with this special stream of cult, where in a very early 
period Poseidon was joined in religious union with the earth- 

* Eumenides’ (Engl. trans.’, pp. 191, | town appears as TéAgovea in Polybius, 
195. ©. 8. 4. 77> 

> pp. 114, 115. * Vide Demeter, Geogr. Reg. 5.7. 


© Poseidon, vol. 4. Attica. 
4 It is to be noted that the Arcadian  Kulte und Myth. Arka, p. 193. 
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goddess whose local form was the snake. We may multiply 
the instances of this association of the water-god with the 
goddess of earth, an association based on an idea so natural 
that it may have arisen independently in many places, as 
indeed we are told in the Oxyrhynchos papyrus that many 
people who sacrificed to Demeter made a preliminary offering 
to Acheloos, the representative river-god*#*. It appears, 
however, that the Arcadian differed from the main Hellenic 
legend in joining Poseidon rather than Zeus with Demeter *. 
What is certainly peculiar to the Tilphossan and Thel- 
pusan cult and legend is the union of the horse-god and 
an equine goddess, called Erinys or Demeter-Erinys, and the 
birth of the mysterious horse Areion. And the religious 
problem that confronts us here is to explain the goddess. 
The difficulties do not seem to have been always satisfactorily 
stated, still less solved ®. How and in what sense did Demeter 
come to be called ’Epwis? Was it due to some accidental 
‘contaminatio’ of cults—a common occurrence among the 
shifting tribes of Greece—a Boeotian tribe bringing to Arcadia 
a home-cult and legend of Erinys and Poseidon and attaching 
it in their new settlement to a Demeter-cult of prior establish- 
ment, just as Poseidon himself in Athens may have been 
conjoined with Erechtheus? At first sight this might appear 
the natural suggestion, as it is well to bear in mind that 
a Demeter-Erinys is actually recorded of no other place save 
Thelpusa, not of Tilphossa, nor of any other Boeotian or Attic 
settlement, though Miiller has no difficulty in discovering her 
in these. Furthermore, where we have proof of a Demeter- 
cult in Boeotia, we have no trace of the presence of Erinys, 
and on Mount Tilphossion and in its neighbourhood, the 
special haunt of the latter, we find no mention at all of 


Demeter. Nevertheless, even if the Tilphossan goddess only 


+ Vide R. 40, 41, 42%, 119%; Geogr. cult. Immerwahr only concerns him- 


Reg. Demeter-cults, s.v. Arcadia; Geogr. 
Reg. Poseidon-cults, 5.7. Mantinea. 

> Miss Harrison’s long article, * Del- 
phika, in the He//. Journ. 1899, with 
much of which I agree, only touches 
slightly on the Thelpusan-Tilphossan 


self with the ethnographic question. 
K. ©. Miiller’s dissertation on the 
Eumenides is full of assumptions about 
cults too faintly recorded to build much 
theory upon, €. g. p. 195. 
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acquired the name Demeter when she reached Arcadia, the 
conjunction of the two names was more than a local accident, 
and was based on a community of divine nature. We shall 
not perceive this, if so long as we are possessed merely with 
the later literary idea of the Epwves, the Furies of the Stage, 
powers of the moral retribution who pursued the guilty with 
fire and scourge. Demeter was certainly never one of these. 
We must revert in this question to the aboriginal conception 
of ’Epwis, and it is K. O. Miiller’s merit to have first realized 
that she was not originally conceived as a shadowy and 
impalpable moral power, but was by the closest kinship related 
to concrete and real earth-goddesses, such as Demeter and 
Kore. We may go a step further than Miiller and regard 
’Eptwis as we have regarded Demeter, as a specialized form of 
Gaia, but developed on different lines*. And many legends 
and cults attest her early association with Gaia and Demeter. 
When Althaea smites on the earth, in the Meleager story of 
the Iliad, it is the Erinyes that hear; according to the Attic 
legend, as given by Sophocles, the aged Oedipus passed under 
the protection of the Erinyes, but Androtion followed another 
version that spoke of him as the suppliant of Demeter at 
Colonus”, and this is more in accord with a Boeotian legend 
that placed his grave in the temple of the latter goddess at 
Eteonos*. If we can trust a phrase in Aeschylus, they fulfilled 
in Attic religion the function of deities of marriage and child- 
birth even as Demeter did“. And, to return for a moment to 
Arcadia, we find in the neighbourhood of Megalopolis, where 
the Eumenides were distinguished in cult and legend as the 
black goddesses and white goddesses, a parallel to the Phiga- 
leian cult of the Black Demeter °. 


* It need hardly be pointed out that > Demeter, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica. 
the statement in Pausanias—intended to © Geogr. Reg. s. 2. Boeotia. 
explain Demeter Ep:yis—that the Arca- 4 Eum. 835: but it is possible that 
dians used the verb épwdev as=‘to be Aeschylus is speaking of the Athenian 
angry,’ in no way explains the original © Semnai, who may have been a different 
sense of ‘Epwus, and is a very shallow group from the Erinyes, vide infra, p. 113, 
instance of a forepov wpérepov in etymo- note c. 
logizing: épwiex being a morpho- © Paus. 8. 34, 3- 
logically later form derived from épivts. 
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These facts have been often noted and sometimes appre- 
ciated. But there are one or two others of which the significance 
does not seem to have been equally recognized, pointing to 
the same conclusion: a gloss in Hesychius suggests that 
Aphrodite also, who had many of the attributes of an earth- 
goddess and a marked chthonian character in certain cults and 
legends, was known by the appellative "Epis * ; and another 
very interesting gloss in Photius and Hesychius concerning the 
Mpaét8(xa:, who, as we know from Pausanias, were worshipped 
on the same mountain in Boeotia, leads us to suspect that they 
sprang from the same source as their Tilphossan sister Erinys, 
that they also were moralized and shadowy forms of an 
aboriginal earth-spirit. The lexicographers inform us that 
the images of [Ipagidixn represented only the head of the 
goddess, and that her agalmata were therefore called xepadai: 
it is possible that we have here an allusion to the well-known 
type of the earth-goddess whose head is seen emerging from 
the ground®, Finally, the fashion of excluding wine from the 
oblations of the Erinyes finds its parallel in the frequent local 
rule prescribing ynpdAta or ‘sober’ offerings to Demeter and 
other kindred earth-powers 1% » 107, 118, 

It is clear, then, that the Tilphossan "Epws, of whom a myth 
so grotesque and palpable was told, was no mere shadowy 
figure of a world of moral half-abstractions, but a veritable 
Ge-Erinys, or a Demeter-Erinys, and may have actually 
borne this as her orthodox cult-title on Tilphossium. In that 
case the worshippers will have carried the legend and the cult 
and the title ez bloc to their new home in Arcadia. Or there 
may have been a slight ‘contaminatio, but it was a ‘con- 
taminatio’ of two goddesses recognized as most closely akin. 

Later, when the developed conception of the Erinyes as the 
avengers of crime had become popular, the Arcadians would 
naturally be tempted to interpret their Demeter ‘Epwis as the 
angry or vindictive goddess. But that this was the original 
significance is most improbable °; for it is entirely alien to the 

* Aphrodite, R. 110', vol. 2. p. 651. with ‘apotropaeic’ heads of demoniac 

> It is possible also to interpret the type like the Gorgoneium. 


gloss in Hesychius as meaning that the ° Vide note a, p. 54. 
name lpafidixy in Boeotia was associated 
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spirit of the old Demeter-worship that she should have been 
stereotyped under this aspect in a special cult ; and the forms 
of her image in the shrine of Thelpusa, the emblems in the 
hands being nothing more than the torch and a mystic casket, 
only suggest the very prevalent conception of Demeter as 
a goddess of mystic worship and of the nether world. It is 
only if we regard the Tilphossan and the Thelpusan divinities 
as originally identical, or at least of the closest kinship, that 
we can understand the same very peculiar legend attaching to 
both. 

We must now consider the question of the horse-headed 
Demeter, of which the legend preserves a reminiscence in 
Arcadia and probably in Boeotia. The vagueness and uncer- 
tainty of the Phigaleian tradition concerning the very ancient 
and vanished image has been noted above and is sufficiently 
obvious. Yet that some such type of the goddess once existed 
in Arcadia is probable enough on a grioré grounds; the early 
theriomorphic character of Arcadian religion has been noted 
by more than one writer, nor need we resort, as does M. Bérard, 
to the hypothesis of Oriental influences to explain it*. The 
legends of Artemis-Callisto and Zeus-Lykaios are shadowed 
by it; the human figures with animal heads carved in relief on 
the marble peplos of Demeter of Lycosura, whether we explain 
them as divine or as men masquerading in the animal forms of 
divinities, bear testimony to it»; and that it survived till the 
later Roman times has been recently shown by the discovery 
of some small terracotta figurines on the site of Lykosura, 
representing goddesses with the heads of cows or sheep*. 
Also, as regards the special type of the horse-headed Demeter, 


* LOrigine des cultes arcadiens, 
p. 120, His explanation that the horse 
was Demeter’s sacred animal, whose 
head she was accustomed to wear as 


bird-legs, on the prehistoric gem of 
Phigaleia (Cook, Hell, Journ. 1894, 
p. 138, Fig. 18). 

° Bull. Corr, Hell, 1899, p. 635 : the 


a sort of mask, until her human face 
gradually disappeared, leaves the main 
question unexplained. Why should she 
wear the horse’s head ? 

> Among others the forms of the 
horse and ass appear: cf. the two figures 
with human arms, horse’s skins, and 


writer there remarks that they disprove 
Mr. Cook’s theory of the figures on the 
peplos: this is by no means obvious, for 
the latter may still be interpreted, as 
Mr. Cook suggests, as the forms of wor- 
shippers dancing certain animal dances 
in honour of an animal-divinity, 
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we have some further indirect evidence. A faint reminiscence 
of it may be preserved by the Phigaleian coin that shows 
a horse’s head wrought as an ornament at the end on Demeter's 
necklace *: and somewhat stronger corroboration is afforded by 
the legend and representations of Medusa. There can be 
little doubt that this personage, who, by a degeneracy similar 
to that which Erinys suffered, became a mere goblin-form of 
terror, was originally one of the many forms of the earth- 
goddess herself, not distinguishable from Ge-Demeter or Ge- 
Erinys. For the history of religion, which never touched 
Medusa, she is unimportant: but she has her place in myth 
and art; and, strange to say, at one point her place is by 
Demeter. For while in the Boeotian-Arcadian legend it is 
Demeter-Erinys who is the mother by the horse-god of the 
famous horse Areion, in Hesiod » it is Medusa from whom the 
same deity begets Pegasos: and in some of the very archaic 
vase-representations of the story of Perseus we find the 
dying Gorgon represented apparently with a horse’s head °, 
and the representation of Pegasos springing up out of the 
severed neck of Medusa‘? might conceivably have arisen from 
the misunderstanding of a scene in which the horse-head of the 
monster was seen above the blade*. And in connexion with 
this it is well to remember that there was a vague record of 
snakes attached to the head of the Phigaleian Demeter. 


* Gardner, Mum. Comm. Paus, arose wholly from such a misunderstand- 


PL. T. xxii. (vide Coin P1.). 

> Theog. 278-281. 

© Hell. Journ. 1884, V1. sliii. ‘Chal- 
cidic’ vase in the British Museum found 
in Rhodes. Perseus in flight pursued 
by two Gorgons, behind them a horse- 
headed figure apparently falling to the 
ground: Gerhard, 7rinkschalen, ii. and 
iii, flight of Perseus, fallen Medusa. 
with blood streaming out of her neck 
and horse’s head above it: cf. the horse- 
headed man in the Perseus scene on an 
Etruscan vase, Miiller-Wiescler, 1. 280. 

4 eg. vase in Brit. Mus., Afon. d. 
Inst. 1855, ii; Hell. Journ. 1884, p. 240. 

* This suggestion need not imply that 
the story of Medusa producing Pegasos 


ing, but only the peculiar version that 
appears in the Zheogony ; it does imply 
that the art-type as represented by those 
vases was known in the Hesiodic period ; 
and we can suppose that it was, for 
though those particular vases are later, 
yet the death of Medusa was a theme of 
‘Hesiodic’ art. It is just possible that 
the vase-painters are attempting—help- 
lessly enough—to reproduce Hesiod’s 
story, and if so the vases are not evi- 
dence for a primitive equine Medusa ; 
but it remains @ priori probable that 
Medusa, the mother of the horse, the 
spouse of the horse-god, had something 
of this shape. 
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Assuming the reality of the type, we have now to consider 
what the horse would mean in this particular theriomorphic 
cult. Have we sufficient evidence for the assumption of 
a zoolatry pure and simple as a religion once active on Greek 
soil that has left its traces in the later reverential treatment of 
certain animals? Many interesting facts have been gathered 
together by Mr. Cook in his article on ‘ Animal worship in the 
Mycenaean age*’ that seem to him to point to the prevalence 
of such a phase of belief in Mycenaean times. At the close of 
this whole investigation into the Greek cults we may be able 
to form a judgement on the main question, after the particular 
facts have been estimated each in its proper place. Here it is 
only the special question that must arise, whether and in what 
degree the horse was ever regarded as a sacred animal on 
Greek soil, and if so what was the probable reason. That the 
horse or any other animal gua species was ever actually wor- 
shipped by the Hellenes or the predecessors in the land, we 
have, on the evidence, no right to maintain or reason to suspect. 
But a particular animal might become temporarily sacred as 
being the temporary incarnation of the deity, or for some 
occasion through some special act of ritual. As regards 
incarnation, the only two divinities of the Hellenic Pantheon 
that are thus associated with the horse are Poseidon, whose 
cult as Hippios will be one of the chief themes of a later chapter, 
and Demeter at Thelpusa and possibly Tilphossa®. And the 
equine form or affinity of the goddess appears in no other 
legend or cult. It is, then, an isolated and sporadic fact, and 
therefore it is all the harder to explain securely. Following 
the lines of Mannhardt and Dr. Frazer *, we might be tempted 
to regard the animal as the embodiment of the corn-spirit, and 
therefore as the occasional incarnation of Demeter the corn- 
goddess. This character may have attached to him in other 


* Hell. Journ. 1894. 

» I consider the cults of Athena ‘Inzia 
and Hera ‘Imnia, quoted by Mr. Cook, 
loc. cit. p.145,in order to support a theory 
of incarnation, and by M. de Visser, De 
Graecorum Deis non referentibus speciem 
Aumanam, pp. 160, 161, as a proof of 


totemism, to be of no value for such 
hypotheses. They may well be late, 
quasi-epic, epithets, arising from the 
secular use of the horse for the purposes 
of war. 

© Frazer, Golden Bough *, 2. 281. 
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parts of Europe, and the strange ritual connected with ‘the 
October horse’ at Rome may be satisfactorily explained on 
this hypothesis*. But the horse in Greece, being probably 
never very common, was never used at all for agricultural 
purposes, and the corn-spirit, who certainly haunted the fields 
of Greece, would most probably assume other forms than this. 
And, what is more important to bear in mind, he was never 
sacrificially offered to any of the recognized divinities of vege- 
tation, whether of the wild or the tilth, but only to such powers 
as Poseidon, the winds, possibly to Helios as the charioteer, 
possibly to the departed hero”; and such sacrifices were by no 
means common and are not all well-attested. In the Phigaleian 
sacrifice, which seems from the account in Pausanias to have 
been bloodless, the horse played no part at all; and, as has 
been noted, Demeter in this special Arcadian cult does not 
figure so clearly as a corn-deity, but appears rather as the great 
carth-goddess, giver of life and fruits, but giver also of death 
and the ruler of the shadowy world, a double conception which 
we find again in the characters of Artemis and Aphrodite, 
Astarte and Isis, In fact corn-legend and corn-ritual seem to 
have left the horse altogether alone in Greece, though among 
other European nations he had his part in them. Another 
explanation is that which is favoured by Mr. Cook*; the 
horse was a chthonian beast and therefore devoted to the 
chthonian goddess. But the evidence appears too slight 
for the theory. The Hellenic imagination, at one time or 
another, may have found something uncanny about the animal, 
and other Aryans may have felt the same ; for Tacitus informs 
us that the ancient Germans regarded him as a prophetic beast, 
and specially familiar with the divinc world ; we gather from 
the Herodotean story about Darius that the Persians divined 
the future from his neighing, and Mr. Cook, quoting from the 
dubious authority De Gubernatis, asserts that ‘in Hindoo 


ad’ 


mythology the mouth of hell is represented as a horse's head *. 


* W. Fowler, The Roman Festivals, * Op. cit. 
pp. 241-250. 4 Jfell. Journ. 1894, p. 143: this is 

> Vide p. 60, note c, and vol. 4 (Posei- not confirmed by those more expert in 
don-chapter). Sanskrit mythology. 
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The primitive Greek then may have conceived of his demons 
and goblins as having horse’s tail, hoofs, or head; such mon- 
strous figures appear on the Mycenaean gems that Milchofer 
has called attention to, and may belong to a fantastic system 
of teratology rather than to cult*. But so far there is nothing 
to show that the horse was regarded in Hellas as a symbol of 
the under-world ; and such mythic creations as the harpies, 
seileni, satyrs that borrowed, or may once have borrowed, the 
equine forms, have no obvious chthonian connexions. The 
crucial test is sacrifice and consecration ; and it is a significant 
fact against this theory that this animal was never consecrated, 
as far as we know, to the powers of the lower world. Hades 
may be called xAvrémwdos by Homer as the lord of famous 
horses; but most of the Olympians could claim the title equally 
well, and neither myth nor cult can be quoted to illustrate the 
Homeric epithet». It has been supposed that the hero-reliefs, 
in which the horse appears in proximity to the illustrious or 
glorified dead, afford a proof of the animal’s chthonian character. 
But such reliefs do not date from any time earlier than the 
sixth century, and do not help us to explain such a prehistoric 
conundrum as the Phigaleian Demeter: and, moreover, there 
are other and easier explanations of the presence of the horse 
on the funeral reliefs: he may be a badge of rank, or his pre- 
sence may be merely due to a reminiscence of a primitive 
fashion of burying his favourite charger with the warrior °. 
But the animate or inanimate objects that may have been 
buried with the dead would not necessarily be ‘ chthonian’ in 
their own right, but would be offered simply as useful property 
required equally by the spirit as by the living man. It is of 
course possible, in this particular case, that the common repre- 
sentation of the horse on these funeral reliefs might have come 


* Anfange der Kunst, p. 55: cf. 
Cook, op. cit. p. 138; the evidence col- 
lected by Mr. Hogarth (//el?. Journ. 
1902, p. 76, ‘The Zakro Sealings’) 
makes strongly against the religious 
explanation of the fantastic demons of 
Mycenaean art. 

> Dr. Verrall suggests a very different 
interpretation of the epithet in an in- 


genious but unconvincing article in He//. 
Journ, 1898, p. 1, ‘Death and the 
Horse,’ vide Hades-cults, p. 283. 

“ We have only very faint indication 
of a custom of horse-sacrifice to the 
departed hero in Greece, vide Philostr. 
Heroic. p. 295 (Kayser 2, p. 150) and 
Plat. Ft. Pelop. 21. 
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to invest the whole breed with a sort of funereal significance ; 
but there is no proof at all that this ever happened, and, if it 
had, it would have been a later development, and useless for 
the solution of the problem we are discussing. 

There is, perhaps, only one passage in Greek literature that 
could be fairly quoted in favour of the view that the horse 
might have once been regarded in Greece as an incarnation of 
the vegetation-spirit or of the earth deity: Pausanias* mentions 
a spot near Sparta called ‘the grave-monument of the Horse,’ 
and gives us the local legend that Tyndareus here stood over 
the severed limbs of a horse, and, having made the suitors 
of Helen take the famous oath, buried the relics thus consc- 
crated by the oath-ritual in the earth. Is this tale, one may 
ask, a misunderstanding of such a rite as Mannhardt ® records 
of Germany, namely, the burying of the ‘ vegetation-horse’ to 
secure fertility? Or was the horse here consecrated as a 
specially appropriate animal to the powers of the lower world ? 
Unfortunately the fact is given us without setting or context, 
and these explanations do not find Greek analogies. We 
have other instances of the oath-taking over horses*®; and it 
may be that the burying of the remains was only resorted 
to as a mode of disposing of dangerous and tabooed flesh. 
However, in a similar ritual described by Homer, the sacred 
animal is thrown into the sea; and the name and the tale 
of the ‘ Grave of the Horse’ at Sparta remains still a somewhat 
mysterious fact. 

As regards the totemistic hypothesis, which has been 
applied to the solution of the problem‘, we must be very 
cautious in admitting its valuc, where the only datum Is an 
isolated instance of zoolatry. The latter practice may be 
perfectly distinct from totemism. It is sufficient to remark 
here that none of the salicnt and distinctive features of totemism 
are to be found at Phigaleia: we hear nothing of a tribe who 
claimed affinity with the horse, who named themselves after 


* 3, 20, 9: the passage has not been © Baumkultus, p. 4it- 
noticed in Mr. Cook's article, and Dr. © Vide note in Poseidon-chapter,voi. 4. 
Frazer’s commentary only remarks on "Vide //eil, Journ. 1894, of. cit. 


the ritual of the oath-taking. ad fin. 
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him, or adopted the horse-crest as a badge or as a basis for 
the organization of marriage, or who reverentially abstained 
from killing the horse or eating its flesh: the Phigaleian 
sacrifice was bloodless, it is neither specifically totemistic nor 
non-totemistic. 

We have then to confess that the dimly remembered horse- 
headed Demeter at Phigaleia is a type that is not naturally 
explained by totemism nor by any known Greek symbolism 
of the under-world or of vegetation. We may then venture 
to believe that the explanation must be sought elsewhere. 
We can trace the Arcadian cult and legend to Boeotia and 
the North ; and in Northern Hellas, Poseidon the Horse-God 
is specially prominent », and was occasionally united with the 
earth-goddess. It may be that Demeter, Erinys, or Medusa 
merely took over an equine form temporarily from him in 
certain local legends and cults, this form being necessary so 
that they might become the mothers of his horse-progeny. 
Possibly Hesiod was aware of a horse-headed Medusa, and 
this type may have inspired his account of the birth of 
Pegasos ; and from Boeotia the type may have made its way 
into Chalcidic vase-painting. This hypothetical explanation 
of the Phigaleian cult as due to the accidental influence of 
a cult-combination seems to accord with the unique character 
of the fact that Pausanias records *. 

It has been supposed that in the cults we have been examin- 
ing, the gloomier and even the vindictive character of the 
goddess was expressly recognized, and that, on the other hand, 
the Demeter Aovofa*, who was worshipped at Thelpusa by 
the side of Demeter ’Epws, was the pacified and reconciled 
goddess. The reasons for this view are that MéAawa is an 


* A late inscription (R. 148°) shows called bulls. But there isno other trace 


that at Amyclae the priestess roty dywrd- 
row Geotv was called their m@Aos: De 
Visser, De Graecorum Dets non referen- 
tious speciem, humanam p. 221, ex- 
plains the name as if the goddess were 
there also conceived to have the shape 
of a horse, and their attendant partook 
or their nature, just as at Ephesos the 
ministers in the feast of Poseidon were 


of an equine Demeter in Laconia, and 
Hesychius interprets m®Aos as éraipa, 
speaking of the m@Ao: "Agpodirys: a 
poetical use of miAos as wap8évos appears 
in Greek tragedy, e.g. Eur. Hipp. 546 : 
there may have been a similar use of the 
word in Laconian dialect for the maiden 
priestess. 
» Vide Poseidon-chapter. 
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epithet certainly connoting darkness and gloom, and that 
Pausanias must be supposed to have been correct in his 
interpretation of ’Epwis and Aovola. We have seen reasons 
for distrusting his etymological explanation of ’Epws, and his 
opinion about Aoveia is equally lax: the epithet was attached 
to her, in his opinion, because, after Poseidon’s violence, she 
purified herself and recovered peace of mind by bathing in the 
river Ladon: and this popular etymology has been accepted 
without criticism by modern archaeologists, who have regarded 
Anpirnp Aovela and Médawa as representing two opposite 
ideas*. But the word may be more naturally explained as 
an ordinary local adjective, designating Demeter of Aovaoi, 
a place where a city of some importance seems once to have 
stood in the vicinity of Kleitor in the north-east of Arcadia. 
The mythopoeic trend of the Greek temperament made it 
inevitable that Lousoi, ‘the Baths, the river Lousios, and the 
goddess Lousia, should all be explained by some religious 
story of purification ; and it is very possible that the waters 
at Lousoi were once used for ceremonies of lustration. But 
from the mere epithet Aovoia, we can conjecture very little 
concerning early Arcadian religious thought: the story told 
to Pausanias may, however, justify the surmise that at some 
yearly celebration the statue was washed in the river Ladon, or 
with water from the river; for the ceremonious washing of 
the images, to remove any pollution they might incur in the 
course of the year, is a well-known habit of Greek ritual >. 
Similarly the Phigaleian story, explaining the appellation 
MéAauwa, that the goddess clad herself in black as a token of 
sorrow for her daughter’s loss and of anger at the outrage 
of Poseidon *, a story that is partly reflected in the Homeric 
hymn, may point to a custom, prevalent at Phigaleia and 
perhaps elsewhere, of draping the image of the goddess in 
black raiment at certain seasons. 

Although Hades-Plouton and Persephone are more promi- 


* e.g. Milchofer, Anfange, p. 59;  5.v. Aovooi gives Aovoros as the adjective. 
Miss Harrison, //el/. Jour2. 1899, p. 211: > Cf. the Plynteria at Athens, vol. 1. 
cf. Immerwahr, Auite und Myth. Arkad. pp. 261; Eur. /ph. Taur. 1040, 1041. 
p- 221: cf, Paus. 8. 18, 7. Steph. Byz. © Paus. 8. 42.2: ef. R. 40, 
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nently the deities of the world of death, yet the chthonian 
character of Demeter was recognized probably in most Greek 
communities, partly as an aboriginal aspect of her, partly 
from her close union with her daughter. Besides the evidence 
from Arcadia already examined, we have proof of her associa- 
tion with Hades and Persephone at Tegea™°°*,. In Elis the 
three are united in a common cult on the Acheron, ‘the river 
of sorrow, a branch of the Alpheus, and on Mount Minthe 
near Pylos a grove of Demeter overhung a réyevos of Hades *": 
the Despoinae, ‘the mistresses’ at Olympia "* upon whose 
altar (as upon that of the Eumenides at Colonus) no wine 
might be poured, are rightly interpreted by Pausanias as the 
mother and the daughter, each bearing the name that desig- 
nated at Lykosura and Megalopolis!!® the queen of the 
lower world. We find her in Argolis united with Plouton 
and Kore under the title of Demeter Mvoia, which is pro- 
bably derived from a mystic ritual °°. At Potniae, in 
Boeotia, we hear of an underground megaron into which a 
sucking-pig was thrown as an offering to Demeter and Kore, 
to miraculously reappear at a certain season of the year at 
Dodona; and a Potnian inscription speaks of ‘a priest of 
Demeter and Persephone,’ the latter being the special name 
of the chthonian goddess", In all probability the nymph 
Herkuna, who belonged to the Lebadean cult of Trophonius, 
with its dark and mysterious ritual, was a special form of 
Demeter-Persephone *?)"1, In Attica this aspect of Demeter 
is sufficiently salient in the Thesmophoria and the Eleusinian 
mysteries, and the curious statement of Plutarch that at one 
time the buried dead in Attica were called Anpirpeto: #3 shows, 
if we can trust it, a reminiscence of an earlier period when she 
was recognized as one with the earth-goddess, and as the 
Power that ruled over the departed * 

Pursuing this cult across the sea, we find it at Paros, where 
the state-religion included Demeter Thesmophoros among the 


* On the other hand it is significant Sparta. May we suppose that Plutarch’s 
that in Attica Demeter does not appear statement only referred to those who had 
to have had any such part in the ritual been initiated in the Eleusinian mys- 
consecrated to the dead as she had at teries? 
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@eoi NOdvir°°; and in the private temenos excavated by 
Newton at Cnidos*, there is unmistakable testimony that the 
cult was chthonian rather than agrarian**. And the same 
character must have attached to the national cult that had 
from ancient days established itself on the Cnidian promontory 
and was associated with the name of the mythical founder 
Triops. The ‘Triopia sacra’ were carried thence to Gela by 
its founder, who came from the island of Telos that lies off 
the Triopian district of Cnidus, and his descendants retained 
down to the time of Herodotus their position as the tepoddvrat 
TOv x9oviov OeGv; and a late offshoot of the worship was 
engrafted by Herodes Atticus at his Triopian farm on the 
Appian Way, where an inscription has been found mentioning 
‘the pillars dedicated to Demeter and Kore and the chthonian 
gods 5?) 8°” At Kyzikos 128 we have an ancient testimony to 
the worship of the Despoinae, the name no doubt possessing 
here the same connotation as it had at Elis and in Arcadia ; 
for Kore the chief divinity of this state was not merely the 
bright corn-maiden, but Queen Persephone herself, to whom 
the black cow was offered as a victim. Finally, at Syracuse, 
the worship of Demeter was interwoven with a ritual of the 
xarayéyta, or the descent of her daughter, and with the legend 
of Hades ”, 

We see then that the public cults of Greece agree with that 
popular conception of Demeter which appears in many a 
magic formula of execration whereby the wrong-doer or the 
enemy is devoted to the infernal deities: and her power might 
be invoked to protect a tomb, in such words as ‘I commit this 
tomb to the guardianship of the nether divinities, to Plouton, 
Demeter, Persephone, and the Erinyes *”, 

Before leaving the present subject, the question must here 
be considered whether the term péyapor, which is frequently 
applied to the shrines of Demeter, always signifies a subter- 
ranean chamber, and therefore attests the chthonian nature of 
her worship. The record of the use of the word is rather 
perplexing. Homer and the Ionic epic, including the Homeric 
hymns, employ the word in one sense only, a purely secular 

a Travels in the Levant, 2. p. 199. 
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sense: péyapov with them is the great hall of the palace, or 
any large chamber, whether a living-room or a sleeping-room. 
It seems that Herodotus was the first author who gave the 
word a religious significance, and he appears to apply it 
indifferently to any temple, as a term quite synonymous with 
veds: the shrine at Delphi is a péyapov, the temples in Egypt 
are péyapa: there is no hint that Herodotus was conscious of 
any limitation of the word to a subterranean shrine. In later 
Greek the religious significance is the only one that survived ; 
and we find a special application of it to an underground 
sanctuary: the earliest authority being Menander, who, accord- 
ing to the gloss in Photius, called the place ‘into which they 
deposited the sacred things of the mysteries’ a zdyapov®. He 
is probably alluding to the Attic Thesmophoria, in which pigs 
were thrown down as offerings into the secret chambers of the 
goddesses that were called péyapa”i. And thus Hesychius 
includes ‘underground dwellings’ among the many meanings 
of the word’; while Porphyry expressly distinguishes be- 
tween the temples and altars of the Olympians and the 
BdOpo and péyapa of the Geol szoxOdv01°. Now we hear of 
several yéyapa of Demeter in the Greek world: on the Acro- 
polis of Megara, where the legend connected the building with 
the ancient King Kar, Pausanias emphasizing the point that 
the temple was specially called 1rd Méyapoy**: at Kainepolis 
near Tainaron **: at Mantinea*°, Pausanias is our authority 
for these, and, had these shrines been subterranean caverns, 
we might have expected that the traveller with an eye so 
observant of any salient religious fact would not have passed 
this over. Yet the word is probably not an indifferent syno- 
nym of ‘temple’ in his vocabulary: he probably reproduces 
a special local designation, and it sometimes seems as if he 
applied it to a specially sacred enclosure, the shrine of a 
mystic cult. Thus the megaron of Despoina at Lykosura ™, 
of Demeter at Mantinea *°, were devoted to the performance 


* Phot. s.v. Mayapov" ob péyapov, eis olmoets Kat Bapabpa. oixia nai Oeov 
3 ra pvorind iepa xaraTiGevtar obrws  olxnpa. 
Mevavépos, ° Antr. Nymph. 6. 

© Hesych. s,7. of piv rds xararyelous 
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of mysteries or to some ceremony of initiation; and Pausanias 
mentions a megaron of Dionysos at Melangeia in Arcadia 
where certain dpyia were celebrated*; we gather also from 
Aelian that the Holy of Holies in the Eleusinian temple, the 
chamber which none but the Hierophant might enter, was 
called pcyapov?”’™, The only passage where Pausanias is 
clearly using the word in the special sense that Porphyry 
attaches to it is in his description of the strange rite at 
Potniai™, and perhaps the Koupijrwr péyapoy which he men- 
tions in his account of Messene was one of this kind; for the 
victims sacrificed to them are spoken of as xaayispara, a word 
peculiar to chthonian ritual. 

At least then we cannot be sure that when the word is 
found applied to a shrine of Demeter a subterranean chamber 
is intended: the only certain instances are the Attic and the 
Boeotian ; the former alone would have been sufficient to 
explain the special interpretation given by the lexicographer 
and Porphyry. 

To sum up the etymological facts, we may assume that the 
Homeric use is the earliest : the wéyapoy was a secular hall or 
dwelling-place ; then, when temples were first erected, it was 
natural that they should sometimes be designated by the 
same word that was used for the chieftain’s palace, just as in 
many early inscriptions the shrine is called vixos. But the 
words iepdv and veds came into voguc in place of péyapov, and 
the latter survived in certain localities in the specialized sense 
of mystic shrine, and underground sanctuaries would be the 
most mystic of all from their associations with the ghostly 
world, the world of taboo. Or it may have been that these 
few mystic or chthonian shrines happencd to belong to a very 
old stratum of religion, and that péyapov in these localities 
happened to be the earlicst word for temple, and survived with 
the cult down to later days. It is only by some such natural 
evolution or accident that a word that originally designated 
the civilized Aryan house or the most important part of it 
should come to denote a sacred hole in the earth. 

If the original sense of péyapov is fixed, we have some 

© Dionysos, Geogr. Rey. s, 7. MeAayyeia. > 4. 31,9. 
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material for dealing with the important question as to the 
origin of the ancient city of Megara. We have noticed the 
record of the shrine of Demeter called Méyapor, on the 
Acropolis, and the myth that associates its foundation with 
the oldest days of the settlement. Did the city then spring 
up around the temple, and did the temple give its name to 
the whole city? Such was the origin of many of the Greek 
states, as is shown in many cases by the religious significance 
of their names. But the theory is here of doubtful propriety. 

Megara goes back to Mycenaean days: and the evidence, so 
far as it goes, is in favour of believing that in the Mycenaean 
era péyapoy was a secular name for the hall or palace. And 
if a Mycenaean palace stood on this Acropolis, this may well 
have been the origin of the city’s name. 

But if we are not able to affirm that it was Demeter’s cult 
that founded Megara, her civic interest and the value of her 
worship for Hellenic institutions, social and political, is suffi- 
ciently attested. Ethnic and local titles are attached to her 
as to all Hellenic divinities, and some are of historic or of 
political importance *°-®4, One that might seem of great 
value for ethnographic purposes is HeAacyfs which she enjoyed 
in Argos *?, where her temple was said to have been founded 
by Pelasgos. But to conclude from this that her worship was 
therefore autochthonous in this district, or to build upon it any 
theories ccncerning the Aryan or pre-Aryan origin of her cult 
would be probably fallacious. As Argolis was especially the 
land of Pelasgos, she might naturally acquire the title in any 
temple which was considered by the inhabitants as the oldest. 
And the legend itself, curiously enough, regards the goddess 
as having come to Argolis from without: and the value of the 
epithet for the question of antiquity or origin is depreciated 
by the obvious partisanship in some of the details of the myth 
which reveals a desire to rival Eleusis**. Similarly, the 
Herodotean version of the Thesmophoria legend, that this 
rite was introduced into Greece by the daughters of Danaos, 
which might seem to point to Argolis as one of the earliest 
centres of the worship, loses its importance from the obvious 
Egyptizing fallacy in the historian’s statement. In fact the 
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great national and political divinity of ancient Argolis was 
Hera, who may have herself been styled MeAacyis there®; that 
Demeter was of far less importance would be a justifiable 
conclusion from the Homeric poems, and this opinion would 
be confirmed by the local tradition which associated the 
introduction of corn with the former and not with the latter 
goddess”, It is interesting in regard to this point to observe 
that in Argive cult Demeter was recognized as the corn- 
goddess only under the title of A(Svoca**, an alien name 
which is evidence of the importation of corn from Libya. 
Again, the absence of any proof of the existence in Argolis 
of the Thesmophoria, the most ancient mystery of her 
worship, may be accidental, or may have significance. We 
cannot then safely conclude from the isolated mention of 
a Demeter Hedacyis that her cult belonged to the primitive 
religion which held together the earliest Argive political 
community. 

Her only other ethnic titles of interest are Tavaxa* and 
’Ayguxrvovls. The former is obviously of late formation, and 
marks the union of the Achaean league; her temple at 
Aegium stood next to that of Zeus ‘Opayvpios, which com- 
memorated the mustering of the Greeks against Troy. In 
what way Demeter Tavayatd was concerned with the consolida- 
tion or the administration of the Confederacy, we do not 
know. She may have owed her imposing title to some almost 
accidental cause ; for she was not really one of the prominent 
divinities of the league. The oath was not taken in her 
temple or in her name ; nor does her form appear recognizably 
on its coins®. Nor, finally, have we any right to identify her 
with the Swrnpia, who is mentioned by Pausanias in the same 
context, the ‘ goddess of salvation,’ whose temples were found at 
Aegium and Patrae, and in whose legend and ritual there is 
nothing that points to Demeter". 

The cpithet "Axa (or ’Ayaia) which belonged to her in 


* Hera, R. 12. 4 Cf, R. 59 with Pans. 7. 21, 7; 

> Cf vol. 3. p. 181; Hera, R. 13%. Preller-Robert, Griech. Mytho.. 2. p. 

© See Imhoof-Blumer, Gardner, .Vz. 750, note 4 interpret Ze7ypia as Demeter 
Comm, Paus. p. 86, and Zeus, R. 27. without criticism. 
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Boeotia—probably in vogue throughout the whole country or at 
least at Thespiai and Tanagra—in Athens, and in the Attic 
tetrapolis ®°, would be of greater historic significance if we could 
be sure it was to be interpreted as ‘the Achaean goddess,’ 
For we might then regard the name as carrying us back 
to the Thessalian home of the Achaeans and to the pre- 
Homeric period. We have clear evidence of the importance 
of Demeter’s worship in Thessaly at a very early date in the 
Hellenic era; Callimachus preserves a legend of a Pelasgic 
cult in the Dotian plain; and the place Hvpacos, mentioned in 
Homer and in Strabo’s geographical record, derived its name 
from a shrine and an epithet of Demeter*. And the cult of 
Demeter Amphictyonis, which will be noticed directly, is the 
weightiest of all proofs. No doubt, then, Demeter was an 
Achaean divinity, but that she was ever their paramount 
national goddess, the ‘ Achaean’ divinity par excellence, is 
opposed to all the evidence. And it is a suspicious fact that 
we do not find this title "Ayasd in the districts that were 
known to have been settled by the Achaeans, but just in 
places where we have no reason to assume such a settlement. 
We may also object that ’Ayaid is not the normal feminine of 
the ethnic adjective. It may be, then, that the lexicographers 
were right in interpreting it as ‘the sorrowing one,’ and this is 
really borne out by Plutarch’s account of the Boeotian cult, 
which, as he tells us, was an éopri) érax6ijs, a festival of gloom 
held in the month that corresponded to the Attic Pyanepsion ; 
and he himself compares it—no doubt rightly—to the Attic 
Thesmophoria, a ritual which had no political significance, but 
which commemorated the tale of the Madre Dolorosa. It 
seems possible that the true form of the adjective is preserved 
in a Thespian inscription (of the early Roman period), where it 
appears as ’Ayéa, and that this, the original word, was changed 
by obvious false analogy to ’Ayaia: and the uncertainty about 
the accent would be thus accounted for. The cult was brought 
into Attica partly by the Gcphyraioi of Tanagra>, who, 

* Geogr. Reg. s.z. Thessaly. a special mystery service of Demeter, is 


» The locality of this settlement of a doubtful question, but the discovery 
the Gephyraioi, who long maintained of a small altar with a dedication to 
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according to Herodotus, long maintained at Athens their 
special religious services; and it is interesting to note that 
*Axatd became identified in their new home with Demeter 
Kovporpégos, as though there still lingered a consciousness that 
the former name alluded to her love of the child, 

And again, the false etymology which derived the title from 
#x© and interpreted it as ‘the loud-sounding,’ in allusion to 
the use of gongs and cymbals in the mimctic ritual repre- 
senting the search for Kore’, suggests that the worship of 
Demeter ’Aya:a was intimately associated with the legend 
of the daughter’s abduction, and had no specially political 
character, 

On the other hand, the presence of the name in the Tetrapolis 
may be due to the Ionic migration, and may be regarded as 
another link in the chain which attaches the Ionians to Boeotia 
as their original home®. 

¥rom the Tetrapolis it may have reached Delos, for in the 
account given by Semos of the Delian Thesmophoria, the 
worshippers are said to have carried the dough-effigy of 
a goat® which was called ’Ayatyy®, a name that certainly 
seems to point to Demeter ’Axaid as the goddess to whom the 
offering was consecrated ; and the Delian ritual of the Thesmo- 
phoria probably contained, like the Attic, an element of 
sorrow. The title seems to have travelled across to the 
Asiatic shore, for at Iconium we have traces of Achaia 
Aexdpacos, ‘the goddess with ten breasts, obviously a fusion 
of the Ephesian Artemis and Demeter °. 

Finally, this evidence concerning Demeter ’Axéa-’Axatvy leads 
us to suspect that the mysterious Achaiia %, who was celebrated 
in a Delian hymn attributed to Olen as having come to Delos 
from the ‘country of the Hyperboreans,’ was another form of 
the same personage ; according to another hymn, composed 
Apollo Gephyraios in the vicinity of chapter on Poseidon. 

Agrai, the home of many alien cults, > The word tpayos in this context 
suggests that they had settled nearhere, cannot denote spelt or pottage as in 
vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Athens; later authors. 

Svoronos in Journ. Internation. Archéol. © This is Prof. Ramsay's explanaticn, 


Numism. ol. Hell. Journ. 4. 64. 
* This theory is developed in the 
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by Melanopos of Cumae, she arrived relatively late ‘after Opis 
and Hekaerge, that is after the Delian establishment of the 
cult of Apollo-Artemis ; and if she came from the Tetrapolis 
and the Boeotian region, ultimately she might be well said to 
have come ‘from the Hyperboreans,’ for these countries lay 
along the route of the Hyperborean offerings *. 

So far, the titles examined do not seem to reveal a cult of 
primary importance for a wide political communion. It is 
otherwise with Demeter ’Aydixrvovis, whose temple at Anthela 
near Thermopylae was the meeting-place of the North Greek 
Amphictyony that became famous in later history as the 
administrators of the Delphic temple. The constitution of 
that religious confederacy, which throws so much light on 
early Greek ethnology and the diffusion of tribes, need not be 
minutely discussed in a work on Greek religion. It is sufficient 
for the present purpose to observe the great importance of 
the Demeter-religion that it attests for the early tribes of 
North Greece, and next, to mark the evidence that shows the 
maintenance of that cult at Thermopylae to have been the 
prior object of that union before it acquired its Delphic 
functions. For the two yearly meetings, in the spring and in 
the autumn, were always called IlvAaia:, the representatives 
on each occasion meeting, as it seems, both at the Gates 
and at Delphi: one cannot doubt, then, that Thermopylae 
was the original gathering-place ; and this is further attested 
by the shrine of Amphictyon, the fictitious eponymous hero of 
the Amphictyony, which stood not at Delphi but Thermo- 
pylae*’. In spite of Homer’s silence, which really proves 
nothing, we have strong reason for believing that the organiza- 
tion was of very great antiquity ; the religious membership 
being based on the tribal rather than the civic principle. The 
first object of the union was no doubt religious ; its political 
influence was a later and secondary result. The latter may 
only have come to be of importance after the league had 
taken the Delphic temple under its administration. Yet from 

* Vide Apollo-chapter, this sugges- thrown out by Schroeder in the Archiv 


tion of the identification of Demeter /. Religtonswissensch. 1904, p. 74, but 
‘Axéa and the Achaiia of Deloshas been without argument. 
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the very first the Amphictyony may have contained the germ 
of the conception of international law, and have worked some 
amelioration in intertribal relations. What we can gather of 
its actual procedure belongs to the Delphic period and does 
not concern the present chapter. But we are arrested by 
a fact of primary political and religious importance, that a 
number of tribes, not all closely related within the Hellenic 
stock, should have been able to organize a common worship 
at a time certainly earlier than the Dorian invasion of the 
Peloponnese. Already before the dawn of Greek history 
proper, Greek religion is no longer purely tribal, as is often 
maintained: at the earliest Hellenic period to which our 
knowledge can mount, the tribes have already certain deities 
in common; and the barriers of a religion based on tribal 
kinship are broken down, or at least the idea of kinship has 
acquired a wider connotation. It would be open to a theorist 
to suggest that in the worship of the agrarian goddess there was 
the latent germ that could evolve a higher and milder political 
concept. But the fact that this very early Amphictyony 
gathered around this particular temple of Demeter at Anthela, 
may have been merely due to some local accident, to the 
chance, for instance, that the temple happened to exist at 
a spot specially convenient for the border market-meetings. 
The interest of the league in Demeter had evidently declined 
before the close of their history. We have one fourth-century 
inscription, found at Delphi, containing an Amphictyonic 
decree concerning repairs of a temple of Kore at the gates 4%, 
another of the time of Alexander, mentioning certain work 
done to the temple of Demeter éu TvAatg 1% 18°; and the 
head of Demeter appears on the obverse of the beautiful 
Amphictyonic coins that date from near the middle of the 
fourth century B.C.* But her name is not mentioned in the 
oath of the Amphictyones, dated 380-379 B.C.”; and the curse 
invoked on transgressors appealed to Apollo, Artemis, Leto, 
and Athena Pronaia, the Delphic divinities, but not to Demeter ; 
and Strabo seems to speak as if her worship at Anthela was 
no longer observed in his time by the league. It is possible 
* Coin Pl. no. 13 (Head, //7-¢. Aw. p. 289). > Vide Apollo, vol. 4, R. 126. 
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that the Aetolian supremacy may have helped to bring about 
the gradual limitation of their activity to Delphi *. 

Demeter’s political importance naturally depended on the 
position that her cult had won within any particular state. 
That the priestess of Demeter and Kore at Halikarnassos 
in the second century B.C. also held the priestship of the 
personified Demos may have been due either to an accident or 
to some political-religious concept *. At Athens the goddess 
was prominent in the state church, the brilliant prestige of the 
Eleusinian cult being reflected upon the metropolis. Thus 
she appears among the @eot dpxiot, by the side of Zeus, Apollo, 
and Poseidon, as one of the deities invoked in the public oath 
sworn by dikast and councillor ; and the feast of ’EAev0épia, 
instituted to commemorate one of the many deliverances of 
Athens, was once at least consecrated to Demeter. Fines 
inflicted on Eleusinian officials for neglect of official duty were 
paid over to the Mother and Daughter °°. 

At Syracuse ‘the great oath,’ 6 péyas Spxos, was taken in the 
name of the two eot Gecpoddpot, whether as the chief deities of 
the state—a position which we are not sure belonged to them 
—or as forms of the great earth-spirit, the primitive tutelary 
genius of the oath®. The latter seems the more probable 
view, for the oath-taker arrayed himself in the dark purple robe 
of the deities and took a lighted torch in his hand, and this ritual 
is clearly chthonian. In a late record, the whole city of Sardis 
is spoken of as the inheritance and possession of Demeter™®. 
But that the goddess was anywhere actually regarded as the 
ancestress of the community does not appear, unless we could 
draw this conclusion from the epithet "Eqwafs 7, which was 
attached to her by the Sicyonians, possibly as the consort of 
their ancestor "Exotevs ”. 


* There is nothing pointing to a pro- 
minent worship of Demeter at Delphi 
itself: but her temple has recently been 
discovered there by the French (Geogr. 
Reg. s.v. Delphi). 

> T merely give this explanation for 
what it is worth: others refer it to the 
mysteries: Rubensohn (Ath, ALitth. 
1895, p. 364) to the light of Demeter’s 


eyes, she being regarded as a health- 
goddess: I cannot find this interpreta- 
tion reasonable, It may also have 
arisen from some association of a De- 
meter-cult and a hero-cult of Epopeus ; 
cf. Athena Aiantis, Apollo Sarpedonios : 
but the goddess specially associated with 
Epopeus in legend is not Demeter but 
Athena. 
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Among the titles that express this interest of hers in the 
city community there are two or three that are doubtful. She 
enjoyed the title of BovAata at Athens, if a tempting emenda- 
tion of a text of Aelian were indubitable°%«; yet we know 
that the official worship of the Boulé was devoted to Zeus, 
Athena, and Artemis, and Demeter is only mentioned in their 
oath*. The Evdvopia on the fourth-century coins of Gela may 
possibly be one of her designations™. The title ‘Ouodroia, 
which belonged to Zeus in Bocotia, was also attached to 
Demeter ®, and was explained by the lexicographer as ex- 
pressing the political concord of which these divinities were the 
guardians ; if this interpretation were certain’, we might com- 
pare the Demeter ‘Opcrora rod xowod of a thiasos that held its 
meetings in the Peiraeus® in the fourth century B.C.; only, we 
may suppose that any divinity that held a private society 
together would be regarded and might be addressed as the 
‘divine bond of its concord.’ 

But the epithet which has been regarded both in ancient 
and modern times as expressing the pre-eminent interest of 
Demeter in political order and the law-abiding life is Oeopo- 
dpos *% 74-207, Tt is important to ascertain, if possible, the 
original meaning of this title. Unfortunately the carliest 
authors who refer or allude to it, Herodotus and Aristo- 
phanes** 7, give us no clue to the explanation. The first 
passage which allusively interprets the name is one in 
Callimachus’ hymn to Demeter ®, where she is spoken of as 
one ‘ who gave pleasing ordinances to cities’; and this meaning 
of Oecpodédpos is accepted by the Latin poets and the later 
Greek writers. We have the Vergilian ‘Ceres Legifera,’ one 
of the deities to whom Dido offers sacrifice before her union 
with Aeneas, and Servius preserves for us some interesting 
lines of Calvus: ‘She taught men holy laws, and joined loving 
bodies in wedlock, and founded great cities**.’ And in the 
same strain Diodorus Siculus writes ‘ that it was Demeter who 
introduced laws which habituated men to just action, for which 

* Zeus, R. rio"; Athena, R. 72; but Ahrens maintains that the Acohe 


Artemis, R. 81. form of épaddés would be tpodos: see 
> Tt rests on the authority of Istros; Ahrens-Meister, p. 51, but cf. p. 53. 
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reason she was called despoddpos **” Cicero also associates 


the goddess with Liber as the deities ‘ by whom the elements 
of life, the ideals of law and morality, a gentler civilization and 
culture, were given and diffused among men and states?’ 
That these ideas are not merely the literary and artificial pro- 
duct of later writers, philosophizing on the connexion between 
agriculture and the higher political life, might appear to be 
proved by the very wide diffusion of the cult of Thesmophoros, 
or of the Mother and Daughter as the deol Oecpopdpor. For what 
else, one might ask, could the divine epithet express except 
the conception of the deity as a ‘dispenser of Oeopot or laws’ ? 
If any doubt arises from the cxamination of the cult-facts, we 
might hope it could be settled by the history of the usage of 
the latter word. In the sense of ‘law’ it may well be older 
than Homer, who however prefers to use Oépts, Oéyuiores, oF 
éixn, to express the same or similar conceptions. We find it 
in one phrase only*, A€xrpoio Tadkatod Oeopdy txovro, where we 
can interpret it as the ‘ordinance’ of the marriage-bed: and 
probably like @éus it possessed a faint religious connotation. 
The next example of it in literature is in the Homeric hymn 
to Ares, where the poet prays that he and his people may 
abide under the ‘ ecpol ips,’ the ordinances of peace: then 
in the fifth-century literature the word is in common use in the 
sense of divine or civil law. And such official titles as Gecpo- 
era: at Athens and OecpoptAaxes at Elis prove the original usc 
of the word in the earliest Greek communities when first public 
life began to be governed by certain settled ordinances. It 
seems at first sight, then, against probability, that Oeoyds in the 
compounds Oecpoddpos, Oecpopdpia, and Oéopios, all of them 
having a religious association, could mcan anything except law 
or ordinance, whether law in the widest sense, or in the narrower 
conception of the law of marriage or the law of a certain ritual, 
just as Pindar applies @eoyds to the ritual of the games*. The 
explanation of #ecno¢dpos should also agree with that of @coju0s, 
an epithet attached to Demeter in a cult at Pheneus in Arca- 
dia*, which the legend regarded as most ancient, and which 
Pausanias connects with a reAerq that was probably none other 
* Od, 23. 296. > 8. 16. © eg. Newt. 10. 61. 
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than the Thesmophoria. Now @éopu0s might be an epithet natu- 
rally designating the divinity of law, and we might accept this as 
the meaning of ‘ Thesmophoros,’ unless another interpretation 
is possible and more congruent with the facts of ritual and the 
legendary character of the goddess. As regards other sugges- 
tions, I cannot accept Dr. Frazer’s* that the word in the com- 
pound decpoddpia might refer to the ‘ sacred objects,’ dead and 
decaying pigs for instance, carried on the heads of the women 
and ‘ laid down’ on the altar, as a valuable or scientific conjec- 
ture, especially as it takes no notice of ‘ @éopuos.’ If the natural 
sense of Oeapoddpos is confronted with very great difficulty, we 
may have recourse to other attested meanings of Secpos, if 
there are any, but not to unattested’. Now a difficulty may 
arise according to the view we may take of the relation between 
the goddess designated by this special epithet and the festival 
of similar name. Are we sure that Oecpoddpia means the 
festival of Demeter Oeopoddpos? Dr. Frazer, in the article to 
which reference has just been made, objects to this account of 
the former word on the ground that the other festival-terms of 
similar formation, such as appyddpia (or appyropdpia) and Extpo- 
pdma, refer to the ‘carrying’ of something in the sacred pro- 
cession, and that on this analogy Oecpopepia ought to mean 
‘the carrying in Demeter’s procession of certain things called 
despot’: Demeter Ocopoddpos, then, is a name derived from the 
Geopopdpra, not the latter from the former. If this view were 
correct, it would still be very important to discover what those 
Oeopot were and why they were consecrated to Demeter 
especially. But, on the other hand, by far the greater number 
of Hellenic festivals are called after the name or epithet of the 
divinity to whom they are consecrated ; and analogy is strongly 
in favour of the old interpretation of decpodcpia as the mystery 
of Demeter Qecpoddpos; while on the whole it is against 
Dr. Frazer’s suggestion that the epithet of the divinity arose 


® Encycl. Britann. (new ed.) s.v.  .\nacreon uscd Oeapos in the seuse of 
Thesmophoria: he does not approach 6noavpés (Fr. 58), and Hesychius, ..: 
the real difficulties involved in the usual @eopovs mentions another sense a: ge1- 
explanation of Gecpopépos. béoes TaY §0dar. 

> Tt is said (on late authority) that 
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at some later period out of the festival itself Assuming then 
that Demeter Thesmophoros was always implied by the 
Thesmophoria, the cult-title must have been of very great 
antiquity. For the legends of the festival, the wide diffusion 
of it through most parts of the Greek world, as well as the 
very archaic character of the ritual, indicate a very early period 
in the national religion. Therefore, if we accept the ordinary 
interpretation of Gecpoddpos, we must say that in the earliest 
epoch of Hellenic society the settled institutions on which the 
civilized household and state depended were associated with 
the name and the cult of the corn-goddess. Now there is no 
strong @ prior? obstacle to our believing this. The advance to 
the higher and settled agricultural state has always bcen 
marked by the higher organization of family life, and indirectly 
of the whole social framework: to it we may owe great 
developments in the sphere of law, such as the conception of 
the rights of land-ownership, in the sphere of ethics the ideal 
of the industrious and peaceful life, and in the sphere of reli- 
gion the organization of ancestor-worship. The ovdtyys at 
Athens, when performing the ‘sacred ploughing,’ conducted 
a commination service at the same time, cursing those ‘who 
refused to share with others water and fire, those who refused 
to direct wanderers on their way,’ as though agriculture was 
in some way associated with the higher social instinct >. 


a As examples of this process we may 
quote the cult of the @ea MporeAcia men- 
tioned by Pausanias (Eust. 7/7. 881. 31, if 
the passage is sound): of Demeter IIpon- 
pogia, an epithet derived from the 
festival of the IIponpécia: but the only 
evidence for such a cult-designation is 
a vague passage in Plutarch **: Apollo 
may have come to be styled ‘EB3éper0s 
(Apollo-cults, Geogr. Reg. s. v. Attica) 
from the sacrifices offered him on the 
seventh day of the month; but this is 
not an exact illustration. Dionysos 
“AvOoryp need not have arisen from the 
"AvOcornpia, but the title could be 
directly attached to him as ‘causing the 
flowers to grow.” ’Aypidpopos, the ficti- 
tious hero who emerged from the ’Apgi- 


Spduca (Hesych. s.v.), is a creation 
that illustrates the tendency to invent 
a divine personage where one was 
lacking in the rite. But Demeter, so 
far as we can gather from the evi- 
dence, was in the Thesmophoria from 
the beginning: in nearly all the cases 
where @ecpopdpia are recorded Demeter 
is mentioned also, and they are never 
associated as otherwise we might have 
expected with any other goddess save 
the mother and daughter. 

> An interesting example of a high 
religion and ethic based on agriculture 
is the Zarathustrian system, in which 
the ‘Holy Kine’ are the symbol of the 
moral and religious life of the Mazdean. 
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Therefore the earth-goddess, who gave corn, might naturally 
be regarded as the dispenser of the higher civilization, and the 
Oeopot of settled life. This may have been the case in the 
worship of Isis, who was undoubtedly an earth-goddess—what- 
ever else she was—for the ancient Egyptians, and whom they 
regarded, according to Diodorus Siculus*, as the first law- 
giver, ‘just as the ancient Greeks called Demeter Thesmo- 
phoros.’ In fact any pre-eminent deity of a community, simply 
on account of this pre-eminence and not necessarily through 
any inherent and germinating idea, tends to be regarded as the 
source of its higher life and to be accredited with its advances 
in culture, We may then think it quite natural that the early 
pre-Homeric Greeks should have attributed to this goddess all 
that is implied in the title Oerpoddpos as interpreted above. But 
if so, then they placed her on a higher level as a political divinity 
than even Apollo or Athena, and she would have taken rank 
by the side of Zeus as the divine guardian of the common- 
wealth. And this is the first difficulty that confronts us. The 
facts concerning Demceter’s political position, examined a few 
pages back, in no way reveal such a height of political supre- 
macy: and her association with the state-life is by no means 
more intimate than that of most other personages of the poly- 
theism. She is not the president of the assembly, nor the 
law-courts, nor an oracular deity who guided the fortunes of 
the people. Even within the polis, her more ancient ritual, her 
XdAdeta, KaAauata, and “AAwa seem to preserve a smack of the 
country air and to smell of the soil. The formula of the state- 
oath itself, in which, as we have seen, she was given so 
prominent a place, probably included her rather as the earth- 
goddess than as the guardian of the political community. 
Again, the Hellenic political deitics were usually constrained 
to be also deities of war. But the military character is scarcely 
discerned in the goddess of the peaccful cultivation, though her 
favour might sometimes be believed to lend victory to her 
worshippers*!, In fact, except in respect of the tilth and the 
fruitful plot, her kingdom was not of this world, and her mystic 
worship was shadowed by the life beyond or below the tomb, 
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and did not reflect so immediately as others the daily secular 
and civic life. If, then, we maintain the political sense of 
Oecpoddpos, we must say that in a period older than that to 
which our records go back she was more intimately connected 
with national law and institutions than in the periods that we 
know. But this assertion would be a rather hazardous para- 
dox ; probably, the further we could penetrate into the past, 
the more rustic and agricultural and the less political we should 
find her character and cult to have been. Finally, what gives 
the coup de grace to the usual theory of Oecpoddpos is that the 
ritual of the Gecpopdpta, which will be examined immediately, 
does not reveal a single glimpse of her as a political goddess, 
and is in fact irreconcilable with that interpretation of the 
appellative. 

It has sometimes been supposed that the sense of @eopds in 
the compound must be limited to the marriage ordinance 
alone, of which Demeter might have been believed to be 
especially the originator and protector. And marriage appears 
to be called a Geouds by Homer. We may imagine that the 
monogamic marriage and the Aryan household were partly 
based on the higher agricultural system. We know also that 
among many ancient peoples human fertility and the fertility 
of the earth and the vegetable world were closely related as 
reciprocal causes and effects; and the idea survives among 
backward races*. To it we may trace the curious ceremony 
of tree marriage in India”; the custom in New California of 
burying a young girl at puberty in the earth®; probably the 
solemn Roman confarreatio, the sacramental eating of meal 
together by the bride and bridegroom. With this latter we 
may compare the marriage-ritual at Athens, in which a boy 
whose parents were both alive carried round a baskct full of 


* For Teutonic and other parallels 
cf. Mannhardt, Antike Wald- u. Feld- 
Aulte, p. 289; Frazer, Golden Bough?*, 
vol. 2, p. 109; Hillebrandt, Vedische 
Opfer u. Zauber, p. 64, the bride offers 
a sacrifice of roasted corn, after which 
the bridegroom leads her round the fire : 
sometimes as in the Iroquois marriage- 


ceremonies the exchange of bread and 
meat between the two families is a mere 
secular token of hospitality, though it 
constitutes a legal bond: see Crawley, 
Mystic Rose, p. 317. 

> Frazer, Golden Bough", 1. 153. 

© Manvhardt, Baznekzltis, p. 303. 
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loaves, reciting a formula that was part of the litany of 
certain mysteries, ‘I have fled from evil, I have found a better 
thing.’ And it is likely that the marriage-cake mentioned 
by Hesychius had a sacramental character’. Nevertheless, 
neither in the Roman nor the Attic ceremony is any function 
attributed to Ceres or Demeter; she is not mentioned by 
Plutarch among the five divinities needful for the marriage- 
ceremony *, nor do we hear of her as one to whom the 
mporéAea or the offerings before the wedding were offered”, 
and it was not her priestess but the priestess of Athena who 
visited the newly-married to promote their fertility * 

Nor, apart from @ecpoddpos which we are considering, does 
a single cult-title reveal her interest in marriage; for ‘Demeter 
emorxtdiy 18, as she may have been worshipped at Corinth, 
is a designation too uncertain to build any marriage-theory 
upon; Artemis was ‘by the house’ more frequently than 
Demeter, but Artemis, as we have seen, was distinctly not 
a goddess of monogamic marriage. 

It is not hard, however, to find in the cult of Demeter, as 
in those of most Greek goddesses, allusions to her interest 
in child-birth ; for this was the natural concern of the earth- 
mother and her kindred. Therefore Demeter was ‘ the cherisher 
of children’ at Athens! and named Eleutho—perhaps a 
variant form of Eileithyia—at Tarentum and Syracuse ?°% ; 
and it has been supposed that the appellatives ’EmAvoapévy 
and ’Exfacca?® have the same connotation, but this is very 
doubtful. Moreover, the goddesses of Aegina and Epidauros, 
Damia and Auxesia, whose names and cult will be examined 
in more detail below, and who may have been local variants 
of Demeter and Persephone, were certainly dcities of child- 
birth as well as vegetation; and a very archaic cult-inscrip- 
tion from Thera gives the name Aoxaia, ‘the travail-goddess,’ 
to the associate of Damia, while Photius preserves the curious 
gloss that Aoxatos was also applied to the corn-field 4. 


“ Vide Zeus, R. 96*, vol. 1, p. 157. 4 s.v, Aoxaios’ ciros, 6 Pafus: pro- 
b Vol. 1, p. 246; Hera, R.17%*%- Cf. bably in a merely poetical sense, cf. 

Athena, R. 63, p. 403. Aesch. Algam. 1392 Omopytes KaAuKos év 
¢ Athena, R. 67. Aoxevpacy, 
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But the child-birth goddess—there was a multitude of this 
type in Greece—is by no means necessarily the same as the 
divinity who instituted marriage; and if Oecpoddpos really 
attributed this high function to Demeter, we have yet to find 
the ritual that clearly illustrates this. The only evidence is 
a citation from Plutarch ?? and an inscription from Kos 7°: the 
writer speaks of the ‘ancient ordinance which the priestess of 
Demeter applied to you—the husband and wife—when you 
were being shut in the bridal-chamber together,’ and the 
inscription contains a decree forbidding the priestesses of 
Demeter under certain circumstances to raise the fees paid 
by women at their second marriage, implying clearly that 
such persons had to perform a certain ritual in honour of 
Demeter and to pay certain fees for the ministration. As far 
as I can discover, this is the only record left of this exercise of 
function on Demeter’s part in historical times; and if all 
prehistoric Greece had reverenced Thesmophoros as the 
marriage-goddess, and had dedicated a special mystery to 
her in commemoration of the greatest of human social insti- 
tutions, we should have surely expected that a clearer imprint 
of this primaeval character of hers would have been left upon 
the cults, cult-titles, and cult-literature of later Greece *: that 
she would not have been omitted from the list of deities to 
whom the mporéAea were offered; that her name would 
frequently at least appear in passages of literature that group 
together the marriage-divinities: that Servius would not 
have been able to affirm that according to some people 
marriage was altogether repugnant to Demeter owing to her 
loss of her daughter !°°; and finally, that at least the ritual 


* Much interest attaches to a state- 
ment in the De Re Rustica of Varro, 2. 
4,9: ‘Nuptiarum initio antiqui reges ac 
sublimes viri in Etruria in coniunctione 
nuptiali nova nupta et novus maritus 
primum porcum immolant. Prisci quo- 
que Latini etiam Graeci in Italia idem 
factitasse videntur’; but this does not 
traverse the statement in the text: the 
pig was the usual sacrificial animal of 
the earth-goddess in Greece, and of the 


chthonian powers, but it was offered 
also to Aphrodite, whose connexion 
with marriage is better attested than 
Demeter’s : the Italian practice would 
prove nothing for the Hellenic: the pig 
was offered in Italy to other deities than 
Ceres (W. Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
p- 105, who regards it, however, as 
specially appropriate ‘to deities of the 
earth and of women’). 
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of the Thesmophoria would in some way have corroborated 
this interpretation of Thesmophoros. 

But neither this nor the former interpretation is at all 
supported by the ritual, which is that which now remains to 
be examined. 

As usual we are best informed concerning the Attic service. 
But there is one detail which occurs in many of the records 
and which points to a universal custom, namely, the exclusion 
of men. This is implied by the legend in Herodotus”, that 
the Thesmophoria were brought from Egypt by the Danaides 
and taught to the Pelasgic women. As far as Attica is 
concerned the evidence is absolutely clear; the play of 
Aristophanes is in itself sufficient testimony, and the various 
detailed statements concerning the different parts of the 
ceremony show that the whole ministration was in the hands 
of women: the women elected their own representatives and 
officials, and from at least the essential part of the mystery, 
the solemnity in the Thesmophorion, the men were rigidly 
excluded. We have noticed already the predominance of 
women in the Kalamaia Haloa and Skira%; but the 
Thesmophoria appears to have been the only Attic state- 
festival that belonged to them entirely. The men seem to 
have played no part at all except the burdensome one of 
occasionally providing a feast for the Thesmophoriazusae 
of their respective demes“*, if their wives happened to be 
leading officials*. We may believe that the same exclusive 
rule everywhere prevailed. If the records speak at all of the 
personnel of the ritual in other localities, it is always and 
only women who are mentioned, for instance, at Erctria‘®, 
Megara“’, Thebes and Coronea** *°9, Abdera*’, Pantika- 
paion™, Erythrae’’, Ephesus"*, Miletos'°, Syracuse’, and 
Cyrene!?, In connexion with the latter city, a story was 
told concerning the founder Battos, who came near to paying 


* Jsaeus 3. 80: the passage has a tum; it has clearly nothing to do with 
very simple meaning; the husband any primitive usage of buying one’s wile 
owning the property has of course to from the community, as is strangely 
pay in his wife’s behalf all the religious imagined by Miss Harrison in her /’ro- 
expenses that devolved upon herin her /egomena, p. 131. 
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a heavy price for the inquisitiveness that prompted him to 
violate the women’s mystery. An anecdote of similar colour 
concerning the priestess of Demeter at Epidauros*!, who, by 
some freak of nature, changed her sex and was then prosecuted 
for having seen mysteries which it was impious for any man 
to be cognisant of, seems to point to the existence of the 
festival at this city also. 

In the next place we gather that at Athens at least it was 
married women and not maidens who administered the rite : 
this is made clear throughout the whole comedy of Aristo- 
phanes, and by the citations from Isaeus7>*: the only evidence 
to the contrary, namely the statement by the scholiast on 
Theoeritus concerning the ceuval aapOévor. and their part in 
the procession™°, being usually discredited ; and even if it 
were true, we should still believe that all the chief ceremonies 
of the festival were in the hands of married women* And 
there is some reason for thinking that this was the rule 
elsewhere. For Ovid, in describing what is evidently the 
Cypriote Thesmophoria**, clearly regards it as a feast of 
the married women: he probably was not specially cognisant 
of the local ritual of Cyprus, but was aware that this was 
a common trait of the Thesmophoria in general. Finally, 
Servius speaks of certain ceremonious cries which matrons 
raised at cross-roads in honour of Demeter, and it is almost 
certain that it is the Thesmophoria to which he is referring 1°". 

Now the exclusion of men in this ritual is a fact that may 
be of anthropological importance, and demands consideration. 
But before attempting to explain it we may draw this con- 
clusion from the facts already presented, that the Occuoddpia 
was not a festival intended to commemorate the institution of 
law, and that if it reflected—as is reasonable to suppose—the 
character of Thesmophoros, the latter title had no political or 
legal connotation at all. The exclusive ministration of the 
women is utterly irreconcilable with such a theory or such an 


* The narrative in Lucian’s Dia/. cluded as the men were, but it does not 
Meretr. a speaks of a girl being seen prove that they played any official part 
with her mother at the Thesmophoria; in the ceremony. 
this may show that girls were not ex- 
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interpretation. If an absolute gynaecocracy had ever prevailed 
on Greek soil, so that the women might claim to be the 
founders of religious and political life—a supposition which is 
sometimes put forward on very hazardous evidence—it could 
not have maintained such a tenacious hold on this particular cult 
for ages after it had been displaced in the world of politics and 
elsewhere in political religion. Or again, if the Thesmophoria 
were founded in honour of the marriage-goddess and to com- 
memorate the institution of some higher form of marriage, 
it is equally difficult to explain the exclusion of men. Grant 
that the women might desire and claim a certain secrecy for 
their share in the mystery; yet we must surely look for the 
men or the male priest to come in somewhere to play the 
male part in such a function. The only ritual in Greece 
which was brought into any association with human marriage, 
and which we may regard in some sense as the divine counter- 
part to it, was the tepds yduos of Zeus and Hera, and this was 
naturally performed by both sexes. Finally, the argument 
ex silentio is of special weight here ; for the Thesmophoriazusae 
of Aristophanes, when they come to celebrate the praises of 
various divinities in their choral hymn, invoke Hera TeAcéa, 
not Demeter, as the goddess who ‘ guards the keys of marriage’. 
Neither the ritual then nor the records bear out this second 
interpretation of Thesmophoros, which even on linguistic 
grounds is extremely improbable’. 

Perhaps the more minute examination of the Attic service 
may reveal its true meaning, though the records are frag- 
mentary, and any attempt to reconstruct the whole ceremony 
in a lucid order must remain hypothetical. The festival 
occupied three, four, or five days, the varying statements 
corresponding, perhaps, to the varying practice of different 
periods ** >; we may be fairly certain that it began on the 
ninth or tenth of Pyanepsion and lasted till the thirteenth or 
fourteenth *®. On the ninth day of the month was the ritual 

® Vide Hera, R. 17”. used for the marriage ordinance: vide 

> That @eonds might in one or two note a, p. 105. 
contexts have been applied to marriage © Plutarch 7 who places the middle 


does not justify the belief that the word ceremony of it, the ‘ »yoreia,’ ‘the day 
absolutely and without context could be of fasting, as late as the sixteenth, 
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called the Stenia, which the scholiast on Aristophanes regards 
as distinct from the Thesmophoria, but may once have formed 
a substantive part of it, as Photius connects the ‘ Ascent’ of 
Demeter and the mutual reviling of the women with the 
Stenia, and both these appear again in some of the records 
of the Thesmophoria. This ‘Ascent ’—whatever it means— 
cannot be interpreted as Demeter’s ascent from Hell, for if we 
suppose such a myth that might be embodied in some mimetic 
representation to have actually existed, it would imply the 
previous loss of her daughter and a sort of reconciliation 
between mother and son-in-law. And as the Nyorefa or day 
of mourning was to follow, this would be inconsistent with the 
order of the festival. The tenth day was the Oecpodopia or 
Oeopoddpia par excellence™*': if the first accentuation is correct, 
which is vouched for by the MSS. of Photius“ and the 
scholiast on Lucian*, it may seem to make somewhat for 
the first part of Dr. Frazer’s view concerning the origin of the 
name, and we might suppose that this day was so called from 
the practice of carrying certain things called @ecpot in solemn 
procession, just as two of the following days acquired special 
names from certain acts of ritual performed upon them. Is it 
possible that these Gecpuot were the vopipor BiBAot Kai tepal, ‘the 
lawful and sacred books’ which the scholiast on Theocritus “ @ 
declares were carried on the heads of ‘chaste and reverent 
maidens,’ on ‘the day of the mystery when as if in prayer 
they departed to Eleusis’? The whole statement has been 
discredited by certain writers» because we have strong reasons 
for supposing that the whole ministration was in the hands of 
matrons, and because it has been maintained that Eleusis had 
nothing to do with the Thesmophoria*. The scholiast was 
probably wrong about the ‘ chaste maidens’; but on the latter 


is opposed by the consistent statements 
of the lexicographers and scholiasts; 
and among the latter the scholiast on 
Lucian draws from a very good source. 
* Rohde—who published the Scholion 
~—lays great stress on this fact, but does 
not draw any special corollary as re- 


gards the meaning of the name. 

> Preller, Demeter-Persephone, p. 343, 
Anm. 30; Schomann, Griech. Alterth. 
2, p. 460. 

° See Mommsen, este, p. 300, who 
thinks that the scholiast confused Eleusis 
with the Eleusinion in Athens. 
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ground we have no right to gainsay him, for we have at least 
one positive testimony to Eleusinian deopoddpia ™*, and two of 
the ritualistic legends, one explaining the chthonian sacrifice 
of the pigs‘, the other the licentious language of the women, 
are of Eleusinian origin 7% 19% We may believe, then, that 
certain sacred books were carried in procession at some 
time or other during the festival; we must regard them 
not as quasi-biblical treatises on law or morality, but as 
ritualistic books containing directions for regulating the reAer?. 
Most mysteries in Greece possessed such books*; but we do 
not know that these collections of written ritual were specially 
called @eopoi, and the theory that they were so called at 
Athens rests partly on a point of accent; nor if we admit the 
accent, does the conclusion follow. And if the first day was 
called Oecpodopia, because its chief service was the carrying of 
Gecpot, then the scholiast is wrong about the procession to 
Eleusis, for we are told that on the first day the women were 
at Halimus, where there was a temple of Demeter Thesmo- 
phoros75*°, on the sea-coast south-east of Phaleron, far too 
distant from Eleusis for the women to journey thither in a day. 
We may leave the question for the present with the observa- 
tion that it is @ priord very unlikely that such a comparatively 
trivial and unessential act as the carrying of ritualistic books 
in procession should have given a name to a festival of great 
compass which was celebrated at a time when probably no 
books were in existence among most of the communities of 
the Hellenic stock. 

The first day being spent at Halimus, we must suppose 
that the women’s dances at Kolias which was in the vicinity 
also took place on the first day‘®°, Such dances were 
certainly mimetic, and as we are told that the Thesmophoria 
included a representation of the Rape of Proserpine‘, this may 
have been the theme of the chorus at Kolias”'. The women 


* Cf, Demeter, R. 255; Dionysos, R. © The Orphic poet of the Argonantica 
623, claims as one of his proper themes ‘ the 

> The day may have been called wanderings of Demeter, the grief of 
Oecpopopia (j4épa), simply because it Persephone, and the holy ritual of Thes- 
was the first day of the whole festival mophoros,’ ll. 26, 27 (reading Gecpops- 
Gea popdpia. pov 6 doiny for Geapopdpos 8° ds Hr), 
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then left the sea-coast, and on the second day proceeded to 
Athens. And this day was called the “Avodos, the name being 
explained as alluding to the procession of the women up to 
the Thesmophorion in Athens, a building that probably 
lay near the Pnyx. In endeavouring to fix the meaning of 
the term, we must take note of the fact that the same day, 
according to the scholiast on Aristophanes, was also called 
xadodos ; and that an dvodos Anpyntpos was, as we have seen, 
associated with the Stenia on the ninth of Pyanepsion. The 
difficulties of interpreting dvodos in reference to the lower 
world have partly been shown above. It did not appear 
natural to apply it in this sense to Demeter; and as regards 
Kore it is out of the question, for the eleventh of Pyanepsion 
would be of all times of the year unsuitable for her return to 
the upper world. Nor could xddoSos logically refer to the 
passing away or descent of Proserpine; for this belongs to 
harvest-time®, and the period of the Attic harvest was long 
passed. Again, if dvodos and xd@odos had signified the resurrec- 
tion of the divinity and her descent into Hades, it is extra- 
ordinary that two such opposite views should have been taken 
of the same ritual. We may suppose, then, either that the 
‘ Ascent of the Goddess’ was nothing more than the bringing 
up of her image from the sea-coast to Athens—and this as in 
some sense a return from exile might be called xd@odo0s—and 
that Photius confuses the Stenia with the second day of the 
Thesmophoria ; or that the dyodos was simply the carrying of 
images of mother and daughter up to the temple on the high 
ground from the lower city ; as we gather from Aristophanes” 
that there were two wooden idols in the Thesmophorion when 
the women met there on the third day: only this suggestion 
fails to explain the x«d@od0s. We must also take into 
consideration the very different interpretation offered by 
Mr. Frazer that dvodvs and xdOod0s do not refer to the god- 
desses at all, but to the women who went down into the 
subterranean chamber and returned, in performance of an 
important ritual described partly by Clemens and more 


* The feast of Kore called xaraywy? mature (R. 129). 
at Syracuse was held when the corm was > Thesmoph. 773. 
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fully by Lucian’s scholiast™i: ‘At the Thesmophoria it 
is the fashion to throw living pigs into the underground 
sanctuaries ... and certain women called durAnrpia: descend 
and bring up the decaying remnants and place them on the 
altars: and people believe that the man who takes (part of 
them) and mixes them up with his grain for sowing will have 
abundant harvest. And they say that there are serpents 
down below about the vaults, which eat the greater part of 
the food thrown down. ... And the same festival is also called 
*Appntopépta, and it is celebrated from the same point of view 
concerning the growth of fruits and human generation. And 
they also dedicate here (?) certain unmentionable holy objects 
made of dough, imitations of serpents and shapes of men 
(? leg. dvdpixav oxnpdtwy, a euphemism for the ¢addds). They 
also take pine-boughs on account of the fertility of the tree. 
And all these objects are thrown into the so-called Megara 
together with the pigs...as a symbol of the generation of 
fruits and men. This important passage has received much 
notice and some criticism that has not been always satis- 
factory*. In spite of some corruption of the text and some 
difficulties of translation, certain important features of the 
whole ritual emerge. The offering of the mimic serpents, 
which were of course not intended for food, show the semi- 
divine character of the animal. The ritual is intended to 
promote the crops and human generation, but there is no 
ceremonious allusion to the ordinance of marriage: whether it 
contained a phallic element is doubtful”, we shall be inclined 
to believe it did if we believe the statement of Theodoretus 
that a representation of the female sexual organ was honoured 
by the women in the Thesmophoria 8. On minor points the 
record is vague: we are not told where this ceremony was 


* Frazer’s Golden Bough, vol. 2, 299, 
and article on ‘Thesmophoria’ in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica; Andrew 
Lang, Alyth, Ritual, and Religion, 2. 269 
(giving certain savage parallels); Robert 
in Preller, Griech. Alythol. 2.779, Anm. 
1. 780, Anm. 3; Rohde, Rhein. ALus. 
1870, p. 548; Miss Harrison, Prolego- 
mend, &C., pp. 120-131. 


> Rohde, loc. cit., believes that a phallic 
element is attested of Demeter’s ritual 
at Halimus, where he would locate the 
whole of this ceremony described by the 
scholiast: but the authorities he cites 
are referring to a Dionysiac not a De- 
meter-cult at Halimus, vide Dionysos, 
R, 129°. 
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performed, whether at Athens or at some country locality 
that was included in the route followed by the women in their 
procession*®; the explanatory legend, that the sacrifice of pigs 
was to commemorate Eubouleus and his herd of swine that were 
swallowed up with him, when the earth opened to receive 
Pluto and Kore, might suggest Eleusis for the scene of the rite, 
and at all events is of some value as attesting the strong Eleu- 
sinian colour that has spread over part of the Thesmophoria. 
Neither does it appear quite evident at what point of time 
in the long festival the swine-sacrifice occurred. There is 
much to be said for Dr. Frazer's view that the throwing the 
live pigs into the vault and the fetching up the remnants of 
the last year’s sacrifice were two parts of the same ceremony 
occurring on the same day. Only if we conscientiously abide 
by the evidence of the accent, and ascribe all the ritual men- 
tioned by Lucian’s scholiast to the day called Oecpodopia, this 
we know to have been the tenth day, and therefore we cannot, 
on this hypothesis, accept Dr. Frazer’s explanation of xd0od0s 
and dvodos, for these latter rituals fell on the eleventh of the 
month», More important still is the question as to the earlier 
or later significance of the swine-sacrifice. Were the animals 
thrown in merely as gifts to the earth-goddesses, or as incarna- 
tions of the divinities themselves? The latter is Dr. Frazer’s 
view, but the evidence is not sufficient to establish it. The 
pig is, no doubt, their sacred animal here and elsewhere in the 
Greek world; no doubt it was to them as well probably as to 
Plouton-Eubouleus that the Athenians of the later period 
believed it was offered in this Thesmophorian ritual, just as 
at Potniae we hear of two sucking-pigs being thrown down 
into a hole as a sacrifice to Demeter and Kore', And 
the eating of swine’s flesh which is attested of the worshippers 
in the Attic Thesmophoria may be connected with this ritual 
at the Megaron, and very probably may have been a sacra- 
mental meal“°*. But sacramental union with the divinity 
does not demand the belief that the divinity is incarnate in the 
* Rohde, loc. cit., relying on the mos. This evidence, which is all that 


accentuation @ecpopopia (Photius and he can urge, is slight, but of some value. 
Lucian’s scholiast), places it at Hali- 
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animal *, though this belief may be traced in other Hellenic 
cults; if the deity and the worshippers partake of the same 
food, the sacramental bond is sufficiently strong. Therefore 
sacramental eating of animal food ought not to be always 
taken as proof of a direct theriomorphic conception. The 
flesh thrown into the vault was supposed to be devoured by 
the snakes that were kept there, and the women made a loud 
clapping to drive away the snakes before they ventured down. 
Now, though Demeter and Kore are nowhere identified with 
the snake, having become detached from the earth-goddess after 
the anthropomorphic conception of the latter had come to pre- 
vail, yet this animal that was once the incarnation of the earth- 
spirit remains the familiar representative of the chthonian 
goddesses of the Olympian period. Therefore, as these god- 
desses may in some sense have been supposed to have partaken 
of the swine’s flesh that was thrown down to them, the 
remnants would be regarded as charged with part of their 
divinity, and would be valuable objects to show over the fields. 
But no Greek legend or ritual reveals any sense of the identity 
between Demeter and the pig. 

The ceremony just examined shows us this at least, that the 
main purpose of the Thesmophoria was to secure the fertility 
of the field, and probably also to promote human fecundity ; 
and that the divinities to whom it was consecrated, being earth- 
deities, possessed both a chthonian and an agricultural 
character, and could bless their worshippers both with the 
fruits of the field and the fruit of the womb. And it shows us 
that by no means the whole of the Thesmophoria was plunots?; 
for the service in connexion with the vaults contains no allu- 
sion to the famous myth, but is pure ritual, not arising from 
but itself generating the myth of Eubouleus. The women 
who ascend and descend are obviously not embodiments of 
Kore and Demeter; they dance no dance, but perform litur- 

® Vide my article on ‘Sacrificial Com- it is altogether ignored by Miss Harri- 
munion’ in Greek religion, Hibdert son, Prolegomena, pp.121~131; the Rape 
Journal, 1904, pp. 319-321- of Persephone was merely a story arising, 

> This element in the Thesmophoria she thinks, from the ritual, but she does 


has been exaggerated by Rohde in his not explain this. 
criticism of the scholiast, loc. cit.: but 
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gical functions and minister to certain altars. But their 
service was probably in its origin no mere gift-sacrifice, and 
perhaps was never regarded as wholly this and nothing more. 
We have no hint that in any Hellenic ritual the serpent was 
ever offered to any divinity as food or as a gift-offering ; we 
must suppose, therefore, that the mimic serpents were consc- 
crated to the sacred vault, because they were the animals 
specially charged with the power of the nether earth-spirit ; 
the pig was regarded in the same light, and therefore the same 
significance probably attached at one time to the act of 
throwing in the swine; for the same reason sucking-pigs were 
chosen at Potniae as more likely to refresh and rejuvenate the 
energies of the earth. We may regard then this part of the 
Thesmophorian ritual at Athens as a survival of ancient magic, 
used to stimulate the fertilizing powers of the soil. Yet in the 
earliest period it might be accompanied by prayers, and by 
real gift-offerings to the goddesses. For prayers, spells, and 
gift-offerings are religious acts which, though arising from two 
different views of the divine nature, are often of simultaneous 
occurrence in very early phases of religion*. The women in 
the Attic ritual certainly prayed’; and cereal offerings, as 
thank-offerings for crops, probably formed part of the Thesmo- 
phoria sacrifice**: but it is clear also that some form of 
animal-oblation was essential, not only at Athens, but at 
Eretria and Cyrene*® “?. Some such ritual, possibly the 
swine-ofiering just considered, was probably associated with 
the ceremony known as the dfwypa or drodlwypa™', which 
Hesychius informs us was the name ofa sacrifice at the Thesmo- 
Phoria. His statement, which lacks all context or setting, is 
one more of the disiecta mcmbra, out of which we have to piece 
together an organic whole, if possible. Could this ‘ pursuit’ 
be the chasing of the bridegroom and ravisher by the women, 
as Pallas and Artemis tried to chase Pluto in the poetical 
versions of the story’. The name évaia makes against this 


* I have endeavoured to show this at © This is Gerhard’s view, Akad, Ab- 
some length in //ibbert Lectures,p. 168,&c. hand]. 2, p. 340: one of the objections 

» Aristoph. Thesmoph, 293 (quoted to it is that it supposes naturally a male 
Artemis, R. 73). participant in the ritual. 
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view, and it would be a mistake to suppose that every part of 
the varied ceremony was the mimetic representation of the 
myth. Pursuit at sacrifice was, as Dr. Frazer remarks, com- 
mon ; but there are two kinds of pursuit: the priest may have 
to fly because he has slain a sacred animal; or he himself may 
pursue one of those who are present at the altar with simulated 
intent to kill; and this is a relic of a prior human sacrifice. 
Now, as the above writer has abundantly shown, such sacrifices 
have been fairly common in the worship of the earth-spirit 
among different races, and the primitive agricultural ritual all 
over the world, as we have seen, is darkened by the frequent 
suggestion of human bloodshed. 

Some such pretence of what was once a reality may explain 
the dfwypa in the Thesmophoria ; and that this is not an idle 
conjecture seems to appear from the Corinthian legend refer- 
ring to the institution of a Demeter-cult there which was 
doubtless the Thesmophoria™*: the first priestess to whom 
Demeter revealed her secret mysteries was an old woman 
called Melissa (a name of sacerdotal significance in Demeter’s 
and other cults 1°): the other women came and surrounded her, 
coaxing and imploring her to communicate them; at last, 
wroth at her stubborn refusal, they tore her to pieces. The 
story was by no means dex ¢rova/o; but interpreted back- 
wards it may yield this possible sense—the Thesmophoria at 
Corinth, as elsewhere, were in the hands of married women, 
who cherished a secret ritual, and retained, perhaps in some 
simulated ceremony, a faint reminiscence of the sacrificial death 
of their priestess, and who invented, as usual, a single and 
special incident to account for it. We shall find similar myths 
of importance in the cults of Dionysos. The legend of the 
AOoBdAua, the festival of Troczen**” in honour of Damia and 
Auxesia, other names for the two earth-goddesses of vegeta- 
tion, is of great interest as probably belonging to the same 
group of religious phenomena : two maidens came there from 
Crete and lost their life by stoning in a civic tumult, and the 
* festival of the stone-throwing ’ was instituted in their honour. 
We seem to trace here the effects of the world-wide savage 
dogma that ‘ blood must water the earth to make things grow,’ 
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the worshippers in the vegetation-ritual drawing blood from 
each other with stones, and inventing a myth that probably 
embalms a tradition of the death of the vegetation-deity. 
May we also explain those mysterious lines (165-167) that 
seem like an interpolation in the Homeric hymn to Demeter, 
part of the prophecy of the goddess about her fosterling 
Demiphon, ‘ And over him (or in his honour) at certain seasons 
of the revolving years all day long the sons of the Eleusinians 
ever mingle the fell battle-shout and join in war,’ as an allu- 
sion to combats half real, half mimic, waged over the corn- 
field to sprinkle the earth with blood? Combats, either sham 
or serious, seem not infrequently to have formed the finale 
of vegetation-ceremonies, and one such may have been the 
Eleusinian Saddntis, or ritualistic stone-throwing, with which 
the functionary known as tepeds AtOopepos may have been 
connected ®. 

This gloss of Hesychius then has some value, but his other 
on the word (nia, the name of another sacrificial act in the 
Attic Thesmophoria™™, has none ; for the text is partly corrupt, 
and all that might be said about it would be useless conjecture, 

Coming now to the third day of the festival we find better 
information at this point: the day was called vyorefa, the day 
of fasting and mortification, when the officiating women had 
apparently little in the way of ritual to perform, and when the 
public business of the community was suspended ™*™*, We 
are not told that the rule of abstinence applied to the men; it 
is only the women who are said to have fasted ‘seated on the 
ground *,’ Of course they said that they did so because 
Demeter in her sorrow had done the same, just as they said 
that they indulged in ribaldry because Iambe had done so. 


* Cf. the beating and stone-throwing phyase, Cults, vol. 2, p. 428. Usener 


in the Feriae Ancillarum on the Nonae 
Caprotinae, probably a harvest-festival 
in honour of Juno, Plut. Vit. Rom. 29: 
for the oxw@ppara on that occasion vide 
Vit, Camill, 33; Warde Fowler, Roman 
Festivals, pp.175,176: forthe Eleusinian 
BadaAnris vide Athenae. 406 D (Hero- 
cults, R. 54): ef. legend of stoning in 
the vegetation-ritual of Artemis at Ka- 


in Archiv f. Religionswissensch 1904, 
Ppp. 297-313, examines a number of 
ceremonious combats of this type, and ex- 
plains them as cathartic ritual, descend- 
ing probably from a mimetic combat of 
the persons representing Summer and 
Winter. It is doubtful if all the cases 
can be explained by any single theory. 
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Similarly, the rule that the women must not eat the seeds of 
the pomegranate in the Thesmophoria™‘, was naturally ex- 
plained by the story of Persephone, and the spell which bound 
her to the lower world through her imprudent eating of this 
fruit ; but we may suspect that the taboo was independent of 
the myth, for we find it again in the ritual at Lykosura of 
Despoina, whose legend by no means coincides at all points 
with Persephone’s™°; the reason for this avoidance of the 
pomegranate may have been the blood-red colour which made 
it ominous, while in other cults a brighter symbolism may have 
attached to it*, At least, as regards the women’s fast in 
general, we need not suppose that it was mimetic or dramatic 
at all, though this is usually the view of the moderns who 
often commit the same error of dcrepov mpdrepov as the ancients. 
In most religions, our own included, the fasts are explained 
by holy legends. Here at least there is no need for one. 
Fasting and other rules of abstinence have in the liturgies of 
ancient cults a distinct agrarian value, and will be resorted to 
at critical periods of the agrarian year, such as the period of 
sowing. Besides fasting, the women were supposed to abstain 
from sexual intercourse, according to Ovid for nine days” °, 
The women who went down into the vault had to observe 
ritualistic purity for three days’, and certain herbs that were 
supposed to exercise a chastening effect on the temperament 
were strewn under the beds of the matrons 74}, 

The day after the Nyorefa, the closing day of the whole 
festival, was the KadAuyévera. Probably, from the name of the 
religious celebration, there emerged a female personality, 
% KadAcyévera, sometimes identified with Demeter, sometimes 
with Ge, or regarded as a subordinate divinity closely 
associated with the former*®. It is most improbable that the 
word in this precise form should originally have had the value 
of a feminine divine name, for no festival was ever directly 


* Vide Aphrodite, vol. 2, p.696, notec. intercourse, replied ‘ after lawful inter- 
> Theano, the Pythagorean woman- course at once, after adulterous, never™,’ 
philosopher, on being consulted by a This is the modern and ethical as 
woman how soon it was permissible to distinct from the ritualistic view. 
enter the Thesmophorion after sexual © Vide Hero-cults, R. 335. 
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called by the simple personal name of a divinity. It is likely 
that the earliest form was the neuter plural, the most frequent 
form of festival-names, and Alkiphron™°, and probably a Sici- 
lian inscription give us rd Kaddcyéveta*: and this may be 
interpreted as the feast of KaAAcyenjs, a natural appellative of 
Demeter or Kore, to whom alone all throughout the Greek 
world the Thesmophoria were consecrated. It is probable that 
the fictitious personal Kalligeneia was commonly invoked in 
later times, for Plutarch seems to regard the Eretrian festival 
as a noteworthy exception, in that the women did not ‘invoke 
Kalligeneia’ in its celebration". Now KaaAtyevyjs designates 
‘the goddess of fair offspring, or the goddess ‘who gives fair 
offspring, or rather both meanings could combine in the word. 
We may suppose then that the women’s festival appropriately 
closed with the old-time prayer of the women for beautiful 
children. And if the prayer was accompanied by the belief 
that on this day the mother regained her fair daughter, we 
should recognize a stratum of religious thought concerning 
Demeter that is older than and alien to the ‘classical’ legend. 
For Demeter must be supposed, on this hypothesis, to be 
living below the earth as an ancient earth-goddess reunited 
with her corn-daughter: we cannot imagine that Kore was 
thought to return to the earth to gladden her mother above in 
late October ”. 

There is only one more fact recorded of the Attic Thesmo- 
phoria that may prove to be of importance, namely, the 
release of prisoners during the festival™". The same indul- 
gence prevailed, apparently, at the Dionysia and Pan- 
athenaica®, and it may have been a common practice at 
many State-festivals in Greece. The original idea which 
suggested it may have been that law and order could be sus- 


* CLL. Gr. Sic. It.205. Vide Demeter, 
R. 104. 

> Usener’s view that Kalligeneia is 
a mere ‘sonder-gottheit,’ a primitive 
functional daimon, appears to me very 
improbable, Gotternamen, p. 122: vide 
discussion in chapter on Hero-cults. It 
is possible that rd xadAryéveca was 
originally an impersonal word = ‘the 


ritual to procure fair offspring, and 
that the Eretrians were merely singular 
in not having evolved the personal 
xaddvyévea from it: but this view need 
not mean that 7d xadAcyéveta was origin- 
ally a ‘godless’ ritual, without reference 
to Demeter or her myth. 
© Vide vol. 5, Dionysos R. 127”. 
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pended during a short period of licence which was especially 
common at ceremonies connected with the crops. When once 
the release of prisoners became an established rule at these 
most ancient festivals, mere civic sympathy and kindness 
might lead to the introduction of it at later feasts of a different 
character. Part of the Thesmophoria was joyous,and we hear 
of feasting ; it is only the third day that was sorrowful. If 
this was the day on which the prisoners were released, we may 
explain the custom by means of the same explanation as [ 
have suggested for the curious law that no one might lay 
a suppliant bough on the altar during the Eleusinia*; what- 
ever is associated with enmity or strife must be rigidly tabooed 
during a piacular and sorrowful ritual. 

Before endeavouring to sum up the results of this survey of 
Attic ritual, we must see if the records of the Thesmophoria 
in other parts of Greece can add any further fact of importance 
to the general account, beyond that which has been already 
noted, the universal exclusion of men. Of the Eretrian rite 
one other detail is known of some anthropological interest ; 
the women did not use fire, but the sun’s heat, for cooking 
their meat. We may gather from this that the more ancient 
culinary process of drying meat in the sun survived for sacri- 
ficial purposes’, But probably the Eretrian custom has more 
significance than this ; the women must maintain a high degree 
of ritualistic purity, and the sun’s fire was purer than that of 
the domestic hearth*. It is also possible that in the ancient 
period of the Eretrian calendar the sowing-time was regarded 
as the beginning of the new year, and that the domestic fire 
was extinguished in obedience to a rule of purification that 
was commonly observed at this period. Something too may 
be gathered from Pausanias’ record of a Megarian ritual”. 
Near their Prytaneum was a rock called ’Avaxd76pa, ‘ the rock of 
invocation,’ so named, as they said, because here in her wander- 
ing search Demeter called out the name of her lost daughter, 
‘and the Megarian women still do to this day in accordance 


% Vide Hibbert Lectures, p. 114. act of drying meat in the sun. 
b Frazer, Golden Bough*, 1, p. 339. © Cf. another example of this idea in 
gives other instances of the ritualistic Apollo-cult, R. 128%. 
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with the myth.’ We can scarcely doubt but that this was 
part of the Megarian Thesmophoria, especially as he mentions 
a temple of Demeter Thesmophoros not far from the Pryta- 
neum; and that the ritual here, as at Athens, contained 
a mimetic element *. We know nothing more of the Laconian 
Thesmophoria *? except that it lasted three days, which perhaps 
was the rule in the later period at Athens as we may gather 
from Alkiphron. And of the ritual in other places, where 
Thesmophoria are definitely attested, it remains to notice only 
the following facts: at Delos the festival appears to have 
been consecrated in part to the ‘goddess of sorrow”, and 
to have possessed an agrarian character, for certain loaves 
baked for a celebration called MeyaAdpria were consecrated to 
al Oecpoddpor (Peal), and the Delian offering to Demeter of the 
pregnant sow suggests that the object of the festival was 
the same here as at Athens, to secure the fertility of the 
human family, of the flocks and of the crops %: at Rhodes 
we hear the ‘purifications before the Thesmophoria,’ and 
doubtless these were of the same kind and of the same 
ritualistic value as at Athens *: at Miletos a doubtful citation 
in Stephanus seems to point to a local practice of placing the 
pine-bough under the beds of the Thesmophoriazusae, we 
should suppose for the same purifying purpose as that for 


But the latter point is not difficult to 
explain: the matrons with torches meet 


® The sacred character of the stone 
itself may be a relic of Mycenaean stone- 


worship when the deity was invoked 
to come to the stone; but the mi- 
metic fashion of aiding Demeter in the 
search by calling out the name of her 
daughter may have been a real feature 
of the Thesmophoria: cf. the citations 
from Servius about the ritual of the 
matrons at the cross-roads (R. 107%): 
the first points to meetings of married 
women with torches in their hands at 
the cross-roads calling on Kore, and 
this suggests a Thesmophorian rite: 
the second citation is confused—rustici 
who have no place in the Thesmophoria 
take the place of matvonae—and Arte- 
mis (= Hekate) is joined with Demeter. 


at the cross-roads before they start on 
their ceremonious march over the fields; 
but the cross-roads, where the way was 
doubtful, would be the natural place for 
Demeter in her search to call aloud the 
name of her daughter: the cross-roads 
also were sacred to Hekate Tpiodos, who 
also carried torches—hence Hekate 
comes into the ‘Homeric’ story of the 
quest. The matrons’ ritual may have 
originated in pure religious magic; it 
would become pipyois as the myth grew 
and absorbed it: but it is hazardous to 
assume a period of the Thesmophoria 
so called when Demeter was not in it. 
> Vide supra, p. 71. 
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which the willow was used at Athens, only that, according to 
Lucian’s scholiast, the pine-bough was a symbol of generation 
rather than a help to chastity 7: at Ephesos an inscription of 
the Roman period speaks of a yearly sacrifice offered by the 
associates of a mystery to Demeter Thesmophoros and Karpo- 
phoros, suggesting that here also the goddess under the former 
title was worshipped as the divinity of the fruits of the earth %. 
Finally, certain details are given us of the Syracusan Thesmo- 
phoria?°3, from which we gather that part of the ritual at 
least closely resembled the Athenian: the feast was a ten 
days’ celebration, during which the women seem to have 
retired to a house on the Acropolis*. Again, we hear of the 
aicxpodoyla, the ceremonious ribaldry, and of certain indecencies 
of ritual, cakes moulded to resemble the pudenda muliebria 
being carried prominently in the procession; the alcypoAoyia 
was here also explained by reference to the story of Iambe, 
and the festival fell about the time of the autumn sowing ; 
according to Diodorus, an ancient fashion of dress prevailed 
during the period. 

In the catalogue of Greek Thesmophoria I have ventured 
to include certain local ceremonies where there is no explicit 
record of the festival-name, but the details recounted make 
for believing that it was that with which we are dealing. For 
instance, Pausanias gives us a singular account of the ritual in 
the temple of Demeter Muoia at Pellene *5,a name that may 
designate the goddess of ‘mystic’ cult ; on the third day of 
a nine-days’ celebration” the men retired from the temple, 
leaving the women alone, who then performed certain religious 
functions by night; the exclusion of males was so absolute 
that even the male dog was tabooed, as in the palace of 
Tennyson’s ‘Princess’; ‘on the next day the men returned, 


® Diodorus, if his rather vague words 
are to be pressed, implies that the whole 
city (and the male sex) took part in it: 
this would be quite possible, and may 
have often happened without infringing 
the principle that the inner mystery of 
the Thesmophoria was exclusively the 
privilege of the women. 


> The number nine points to Thesmo- 
phoria: in Ovid’s account of the Cypriote 
Thesmophoria the period of purity lasts 
nine days; and in the Homeric Hymn, 
which reflects certain features of the 
Thesmophoria, Demeter’s search lasts 
nine days. 
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and both sexes indulged in ridicule and ribaldry in turn, the 
one against the other.’ We cannot be quite sure that this was 
the Thesmophoria, for partial exclusion of men and a cere- 
monious kind of ribaldry we have found in the Attic Haloa 
also, but the nightly performance of the nine-days’ rites at 
Pellene somewhat justifies the belief. Again, the ritual that 
Pausanias describes as performed in a grove called Ivpaia 
(perhaps a name of the wheat-goddess), and the temple of 
Demeter Tpocracia* and Kore on the road to Phlius near 
Sicyon, may possibly have been a local form of the Thesmo- 
phoria™>: the men held a feast in this temple, but another 
sacred building was given up to an exclusive festival of the 
women, and there stood in it statues of Demeter, Kore, and 
Dionysos, all of which were muffled except the faces. If this 
ritual were the Thesmophoria, which is of course uncertain, those 
whohold that the name designates the goddessof marriage might 
quote this record as countenancing their theory, for the place 
where the women’s ceremony occurred was called the Nuppdr: 
but this should not be interpreted as the ‘ house of the goddess 
of marriage,’ but merely as the ‘house of the bride,’ just as 
‘Parthenon’ is the ‘ house of the maid.’ This interesting fact 
is surely better interpreted by the supposition that the bride 
was Persephone, who was united in this building to Dionysos 
in a lepds ydwos, though it must remain uncertain whether it 
was this sacred marriage that the women acted on that night 
of their mystery. 

For nowhere in the accounts of the Thesmophoria is there 
any express statement found concerning any dramatic repre- 
sentation of a marriage. Theogamiae, or rituals commemo- 
rating the union of Persephone and the god of the lower 
world, certainly occurred in the Greek states : and are especially 
attested for Sicily and the neighbourhood of Tralles 1% 18 ; 
and from Greece it penetrated Roman ritual in the form of 
the marriage of Orcus and Ceres, a ceremony in which wine 
was rigorously excluded, and which may have been associated 


" The goddess who ‘stands before’ cf. the two meanings, local and quasi- 
the granary or corn-field, and therefore immaterial, of Apollo Ipograrnpios. 
the goddess who ‘ protects from harm’ : 
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with the Ludi Tarentini mentioned by Varro as instituted in 
accordance with a Sibylline oracle in honour of Dis Pater and 
Proserpine '*, The latter lasted three nights, and dark- 
coloured victims were offered. Now much of the ritual in 
honour of Flora and Bona Dea reminds us vividly of the 
Thesmophoria, the exclusion of men, the sexual licence, the 
beating with rods, and yet may be old Italian*. Nevertheless, 
we are expressly told that the whole service of Ceres in Rome 
was Greek, administered by Greek priestesses and in the 
Greek language'’. Dionysius of Halikarnassos, under the 
influence of the legend of Pallas and Pallantion, traces 
the Roman Ceres-cult back to Arcadia, mentioning that in 
Rome, as in Greece, the administration was in the hands of 
women, and that the ritual excluded wine: but Cicero with 
more caution and truth connects it with Naples—where we find 
mention of a priestess of Demeter Thesmophoros—or Velia 1, 
and another record affirms its association in the times of the 
Gracchi with the cult of Henna, in which the same exclusion 
of the male sex was the rule 4». And the Bona Dea herself 
borrowed—probably through Tarentum—part at least of her 
ritual directly from a Greek cult-centre, for the name ‘Damium’ 
applied to her sacrifice,‘ Damia’ to the goddess, ‘ Damiatrix’ 
to the priestess’, point surely to the Epidaurian-Aeginetan 
worship *64, With these proofs of strong Greek influence, we 
cannot avoid the belief that the Thesmophoria itself, the oldest 
and most universal of the Greek Demeter-feasts, was intro- 
duced into the Roman state ; and though the name does not 
occur in the calendar of the Roman religion, we have sufficient 
proof of the rite as a Roman ordinance in the celebration of 
the ‘Ieiunium Cereris, the fast of Ceres, falling on the fourth 
of October, and corresponding in name and more or less in 
time to the Attic Nyoreia®% Nevertheless, the marriage of 
Orcus and Ceres could have been no part of a Roman 
Thesmophoria, for this was celebrated by the Pontifices, and 


® Vide W. Fowler, Roman Festivals, feel that this hypothesis so naturally 
pp. 102-106, applies to the facts as the theory of 
> Fowler, op. cit. p. 106, suggests importation from Greece. 
as possible ‘an Italian origin for © Vide Roscher, Lexikon, 1, p. 863; 
the whole group of names.’ I do not Livy 36. 37: it lasted nine days. 
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the Romans would hardly have been likely to abandon the 
rigid Thesmophorian rule of the exclusion of men. 

There is one last question about the ritual of the Thesmo- 
phoria, to which a certain answer would contribute something 
to our knowledge of the goddess; were the offerings always 
vnpddra, that is to say, was wine always excluded? We should 
believe this to have been the rule if we believed Dionysius’ 
statement, who speaks as if the sober sacrifice was the rule of 
all the Demeter cults whether in Italy or Greece ™. That 
he was wrong about Italy we have Vergil’s testimony, aided 
by Servius®; and he was wrong about Greece: for wine is 
explicitly mentioned among the offerings to Demeter at Cos», 
it was used in ceremonies connected with her feasts; as at the 
Haloa’* and in the mystery-rites at Andania*#®, The jest in 
Aristophanes about the flagon of wine dressed up as a baby, 
smuggled in by one of the Thesmophoriazusae at the Nyoreéa, 
only suggests that it was tabooed on this particular day, but 
not necessarily throughout the whole festival: on the other 
hand, it was specially excluded from the rites of the Despoinae 
at Olympia'!®. The point is of some interest because the 
ordinance against wine was fairly common in the primitive 
ritual of the earth-goddess and of deities akin to her °. 

We may now endeavour to gather certain results of value 
from this tangle of detail. The festival bears about it the 
signs of extreme antiquity, while the name ‘Demeter, and 
the rule which excluded slaves from any participation in it “5, 
may deter us from regarding it as the heritage of a pre- Hellenic 
population in Greece. At no point does it reflect the higher 
life of the Greek Polis, or the institution of ‘Aryan’ mono- 
gamic marriage. It has been supposed, for reasons that will be 
considered below, to show the imprint of a ‘ matriarchal’ type 
of society*; but if we confine the question here to its signifi- 
cance as a marriage festival, it is difficult to see how either the 


* Georg, 1. 344 with Servius’ com- seem to explain the Roman rule, R. 


ment. 109°, that in the Sacra Cereris the name 
> Geogr. Reg. s. v. of father must never be mentioned: but 
* Vide p.55; vol. 1, pp. 88-89; vol. 2, Servius adds that the daughter's name 
p. 664, note a. was tabooed also, and here the theory 


¢ The ‘matriarchal’ theory might at once breaks down. 
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patriarchal or matriarchal theory can draw any support from 
the ritual of a festival that does not seem to have concerned 
itself with any form of marriage whatever. It is obviously 
concerned solely with the fertility of the field and the fertility 
of the womb. The women ceremoniously marching over the 
land with torches are figures of a world-wide agricultural 
ritual, intended to evoke the fructifying warmth of the earth 
or the personal agency of the earth-spirit*; it was usual to 
kill some one or shed blood on such occasion, and somebody 
probably once was killed or blood was shed in the Thesmo- 
phoria ; it was usual to strew sacred flesh as religious manure 
over the land, and this purpose was served by the decaying 
pigs and the functions of the dvrAnzpia:: the rules of sexual 
abstinence and ritualistic purity enforced upon the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae may be explained by the widespread belief that 
the ministers of an agrarian ritual should discipline their 
bodies beforehand, in order that virtue may the better come 
out of them when it is needed. On the other hand, cereal 
ceremonies at certain times of the year have been often marked 
by wild sexual licence and indulgence, either because by the 
logic of sympathetic magic such practices are supposed to 
increase the fertilizing strength of the earth, or because a 
period of fasting and mortification has preceded, and, the devil 
having been thus cast out, the human temperament feels it 
may risk a carnival’. Now there was no sexual indulgence 
at the Thesmophoria, for the men were rigorously excluded, 
and the Christian fathers would not perhaps have been so 
severe in their moral censures, had their knowledge of other 
pagan ritual, that Christianity was obliged for a very long 


* With a like purpose, namely to 
increase the fertilizing warmth of the 
earth, lighted torches were flung into 
a pit as offerings to Kore at Argos ?, 

> The rule of chastity prevailed at 
the Skirra, another agricultural festi- 
val, see p. 40, note c; cf. Anthrop. Journ. 
1QOI, p. 307, among the native tribes 
of Manipur sometimes sexual licence 
and drunken debauchery prevail at 


harvest-festivals, sometimes chastity is 
required; cf. the idea that ‘the breach 
of sexual laws might be punished by 
sterility of the land,’ Frazer, Golden 
Bough’, vol. 2, p. 212. The instances 
of sexual indulgence, probably for a cere- 
monious purpose originally, in agrarian 
festivals are too numerous to need 
quoting. 
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time to tolerate, been wider: but there was alcxpodoyia *, 
badinage of an undoubtedly indecent kinds usually among the 
women themselves, but sometimes between both sexes; and 
this was no mere casual and licentious yeu d'esprit, the coarse- 
ness of a crowd of vulgar revellers, but a ceremonious duty 
steadily performed by matrons whose standard of chastity was 
probably as high as ours and ideas of refinement in other 
respects very like our own: the object of this, as of all the 
rest of the ritual, being to stimulate the fertilizing powers of 
the earth and the human frame’. Again, the practice of 
beating the bodies of the worshippers with wands of some 
sacred wood has been often in vogue as a fertilizing charm 
which quickens the generative powers for the purposes both 
of vegetation-magic and of human productiveness: a salient 
instance is the ceremony of the Lupercalia, though there the 
beating was with thongs of hide, probably cut from some 
sacred animal ; it occurred also in the Greek ritual of Demeter, 
probably the Thesmophoria, according to a gloss of Hesychius 
who speaks of the rods of plaited bark with which they beat 
each other in the Demeter-feast *. 

The divinity or divinities then of the Thesmophoria were 
worshipped not as political powers or marriage-goddesses, but 
as powers of fertility and vegetation, and—we must also add— 
of the lower world. For it is the chthonian idea and its 
ghostly associations that explain why so much of the ritual 
was performed at night, why one at least of the days was 
aroppds or papa so that no public business* could be done ™, 
probably why no crowns of flowers could be worn by the 
Thesmophoriazusae *°, and finally why the ceremonial vest- 
ments of the goddesses—at least at Syracuse °—were purple, 
a colour proper also to the Eumenides. 

The above analysis of the festival seems finally to rule out 


* Cf. 75%, 85, 103: alsoatthe Haloa™, another context. 
and in the worship of Damia and Au- © Public business was not suspended 
xesia™, on every festival day, cf. Dionysos, R. 
> We must distinguish ritualistic 127°. 
aloxpodoyia from the ritual of cursing, 4 Cf. the similar prohibition in the 
which has also its place in Greek re- worship of the Charites at Paros, Apoll. 
ligion and which will be examined in 870/. 3. 15, 7 
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the two usual explanations of Thesmophoros, which refer the 
word to the ordinances of the state or of human marriage ; 
and the other explanations hitherto noticed do not appear 
satisfactory. The most sensible proposed by antiquity is that 
given by the unknown scholiast on Lucian or by the excellent 
authority whom he reproduces: that she was called Gespopspos 
because she taught men the @ecyol of agriculture: at least this 
interpretation of the word is not in violent conflict with the 
ritual of the Thesmophoria, as the others are. Still it is 
linguistically most improbable that a deity who taught the 
rules of agriculture should have acquired at a very early 
period of the language the name of the ‘ Law-Bringer,’ simply 
from her agrarian teaching. For @ecyds in the meaning of 
‘ordinance’ or ‘rule’ is never found in any specialized sense, 
whether religious, social, or utilitarian *. 

The appellative is very old, and in the pre-Homeric period 
the word Secuds may have borne different meanings, logically 
derivable from its root-significance, but afterwards lost. An 
archaic inscription of Olympia presents us with the word in 
a peculiar dialect-form, and probably in the signification of 
xthua or ‘landed property’; and in a Boeotian inscription 
of the latter part of the third century B.C. we find réOutos 
used of money placed out on loan*. Somewhat akin to these 
is the meaning for which Anacreon is quoted as an authority 4, 
who used Secpuds as equivalent to Oycavpds, that which one 
‘Jays down’ or‘ piles up.’ It is natural to suppose that the 
poet preserved an obsolete Ionic usage ; and the ethnography 


® The statement that Homer uses the 
word as specialized to mean themarriage- 
law, occasionally made in careless ac- 
counts of the Thesmophoria, is an inex- 
cusable error. Besides the passage in 
the Odyssey quoted above there are, so 
far as I am aware, only two instances 
of its association with marriage or the 
marriage-bed in Greek literature, Plut. 
p- 138 A (quoted R. 72), and Ael. Var. 
Hist, 12. 47 (the others quoted by 
Bloch, Roscher’s Lex. 2, p. 1329 are not 
to the point). But English would 
supply us with endless instances of 


‘Law’ or ‘Ordinance’ applied explicitly 
to the marriage-rite, yet neither word is 
an equivalent for marriage. 

» Collitz, Dialect. Znscr. (Blass) 11543 
Hell, Journ. 2, p. 365 (Comparetti) ; 
Meister, Die griech. Dial. 2, p. 21: 
Blass’s interpretation of the word as = 
x7jjua seems to me more probable than 
Meister’s, who explains it as ‘ sacrifice,’ 
for the obscure inscription seems cer- 
tainly to refer to property rather than 
to ritual, 

© Caner, Delect.*, 295, 1. 65. 

4 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Frag. 68. 
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of the Thesmophoria is predominantly Ionic*% Being well 
aware of the danger of etymologizing on the prehistoric 
meanings of words, I venture the suggestion that Seopoddpos 
originally bore the simple and material sense of ‘the bringer 
of treasure or riches,’ a meaning which is appropriate to the 
goddess of corn and the lower world, which accords with 
a ritual that obviously aimed at purely material blessings, 
and which explains the occasional association of Demeter 
Occpoddpos and Kaprodépos. 

There is one last question to consider, and to solve if 
possible, concerning the Thesmophoria. Why were the men 
excluded, and the mystery-play and the agrarian ritual wholly 
or almost wholly in the hands of women? In considering it 
we must also ask why female ministration was predominant 
in other Attic Demeter-festivals of an agrarian character, such 
as the Skirra, Haloa, and Kalamaia? The problem is more 
important than may at first sight appear to the student of 
Greek religion, for it is part of a larger one that continually 
confronts him, the relations of the sexes in classical ritual and 
their historical significance. Without raising the larger ques- 
tion for the moment, we may feel inclined to accept the 
solution that Dr. Jevons offers in his [ntroduction to the Study 
of Religion: the invention of agriculture and the cultivation 
of cereals, whereby society advanced beyond the hunting- 
stage, was the achievement of women; they discovered the 
value of wild oats, they first broke the ground, and still among 
modern savage tribes as, to some extent, according to Tacitus 
among the ancient Germans, the warrior despises the tilling 
of the soil and leaves this hard and important occupation in 
the hands of the women: therefore even under a more ad- 
vanced system of civilization the women still retain their 
privilege of administering the agrarian ritual’ It is an 


® There is reason for believing that 
the Dorians were expressly excluded at 
Paros from the ritual of Demeter and 
Kore, vide Geogr. Keg. s. uv. Paros. 

> The theory gains in plausibility if 
we leave the totemistic hypothesis, on 
which Dr. Jevons bases it, severely 


alone: according to this writer, some 
kind of cereal plant happened to become 
the women’s totem : hence, he supposes, 
the origin of agriculture and the women’s 
worship of an agrarian divinity: this 
part of his theory is one of the many 
instances among modern students of 
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attractive view for students of Hellenic religion, because it 
seems to explain the Demeter-legend and the phenomenon 
of the Thesmophoria, Skirra, and similar festivals. 

But it cannot claim to be more than an a priori hypothesis, 
because in regard to the civilizations of the past the beginnings 
of agriculture lie remotely beyond our ken; and as regards 
our contemporary wild races, we have not as far as I am 
aware detected any in the actual process of inventing agricul- 
ture, and we have only a few legends for our evidence®, For 
the fact that lazy and demoralized men in any stage of society 
have been prone to leave the hard work in the fields to the 
women can hardly help us to prove the actual origins of all 
tillage. Nor is it hard to find @ priori reasons against the 
assumption: it seems scarcely credible that in every part of 
the globe the unaided strength of women was able successfully 
to battle with the immense difficulties in the way of converting 
swamp and forest into tilth-land: or that the importance of 
the new food-supply would not soon have been so obvious 
that male industry would have been attracted to the work 
before a religious taboo could have had time to arise. Again, 
Greek religious legend has preserved no remembrance of 
women as the apostles of the new agriculture: it was natural 
to believe that the earth-goddess had revealed it, and the 
pious myth concerning Demeter was accepted in most parts 
of Greece, though Hera’s claim to the honour was preferred 
in Argolis*, and perhaps Athena’s at Athens; but it was 
to men not women that the mystery was first shown, to 
Triptolemos at Eleusis or to the hero Argos in the Argolid. 
And Greece and the adjacent lands have many other heroes 


Comparative Religion of inordinate 
totemistic bias ; as regards Greece there 
is not the shadow of any evidence for 
a corn-totem. 

* It is supposed that the cultivation 
of maize among the Iroquois was only 
begun a short time before the arrival of 
the Europeans, and the art was appa- 
rently entirelyin the hands of the women: 
and the women claimed to own the land, 
a kind of gynaecocracy with descent 


through the female generally prevailing 
according to /'abody Museum Reports, 
vol. 3, p.207. Wenote also the curious 
story told by the Basutos that corn- 
cultivation was discovered through the 
jealousy of 2 woman who gave some 
ears of wild corn to a rival supposing 
them to be poison, but found to her 
disappointment that they were very 
nutritious, Casalis, Les Dassottos, p. 235. 
> Vide Hera, R. 13% 
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of agriculture and horticulture, Eunostos, Kyamites, Ari- 
staeus, Lityerses, the robust pair of the Aloadae, perhaps Linos, 
Skephros, Leimon, and Hyacinthos, and some of these were 
inventors in their special domains; here and there we find 
one or two vegetation-heroines, a Charila or Erigone, that may 
assist growth but are not said to have invented anything at all. 
Finally the legends concerning the propagation of the vine 
recognize only men as the apostles of the new science. It 
seems then that Greek folk-lore is against Dr. Jevons’ hypo- 
thesis ; and this negative evidence is important because in the 
fact which he assumes to explain this important feature of the 
Thesmophoria, if it were a fact, would be just one of those 
which would imprint itself upon legend. Those who favour 
the hypothesis can say that the legends have been tampered 
with and retold by a patriarchal society, in which woman has 
lost her rights. But this at least is to confess that the hypo- 
thesis draws no support from Greek legend; meantime no 
historical record is likely to come to its aid. As regards the 
legends of other countries* and the primitive races of our 
own time, I can find none that favours it, while the culture- 
myths of the Iroquois and the Zunis mentioned by Mr. Lang” 
are decidedly against it. In fact the male contempt for 
agriculture, which has been used as an argument bearing on 
this question of origins, though doubtfully attested by Tacitus 
of the ancient Germans°, cannot be taken as characteristic of 
the primitive Aryan society in general; at least it does not 
appear in the earliest literature that may be supposed to 
reflect something of early Aryan feeling, for instance, in the 
Icelandic, Homeric, and Vedic sagas. And if many modern 
savages are glad enough to make the women work, yet others 


*® The pathetic legend of Bormos 
among the Maryandyni seems to be 
a harvest-story of the vegetation-youth 
who dies like Attis and Linos: women 
are not mentioned in the Bormos-ritual, 
nor are they so prominent as the men in 
that of Attis. 

> Myth, Ritual, and Religion, vol. 2, 
pp. 54 and 63; the Maori myths con- 
cerning the introduction of the potato 


do not point to women, Anthrop. Journ, 
1902, p. 183. 

° Germania,15. The passage proves 
nothing about the exclusive prerogatives 
of the women: it merely says that the 
most warlike men despised peaceful 
pursuits, and that the care of the houses 
and fields was delegated to women, old 
men, and the weakest members of the 
family. 
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are quoted * who will not allow them to touch the cattle, and 
who therefore keep the ploughing to themselves. 

The hypothesis does not seem then entitled to rank as 
a vera causa explaining the problem of the Thesmophoria. 

Another explanation which touches the one just examined 
at certain points is supplied by a somewhat popular theory 
that has been already incidentally mentioned, and has been 
elaborated in one of Mr. Karl Pearson’s essays”. It may be 
briefly stated thus: the matriarchal period—believed by some 
anthropologists to have everywhere preceded the patriarchal— 
implies descent through the female and the supremacy of 
women ; these had the whole of the religion in their hands, 
and were specially devoted to the worship of a goddess who— 
in Europe at least—was usually an earth-goddess, and whose 
rites were orgiastic and marked with sexual licence, of which 
the object was to promote the fertility of the fields and the 
human mother-family ; this system was gradually displaced 
by the patriarchal with its male deity, but the women still 
retained certain prerogatives in religion, especially in the 
worship of the earth-goddess; fossilized relics of the matri- 
archal society in fact still survive in the exclusion of men from 
certain ceremonies, in the occasional predominance of a god- 
dess over a god, in the antipathy that certain female divinities 
still retained to marriage, and in the gross sexual freedom of 
certain religious carnivals. 

Now the theory is very attractive, and, if it were sound, 
the sociological results of the study of ancient religions would 
not only be of the highest importance—as they are—but 
would also be fairly easy to collect: for the mother-goddess 
is nearly always a prominent figure in the worship, female 
ministration is tolerably frequent, and the apparent proofs of 
the matriarchate are here ready to hand. But the theory 


* Crawley, Mystic Rose, p. 49 (Bechu- 
analand}. 

> Chances of Death and other Studies 
in Evolution, vol. 2, pp. I-50, ‘ Woman 
as Witch’: that his theory is intended 
to apply to the Thesmophoria and other 
Demeter-ritual appears on pp. 150, 


170-171: the matriarchal hypothesis is 
advocated most enthusiastically by Miss 
Harrison in her Prolegomena in respect 
both of the Thesmophoria and most 
other phenomena of early Greek re- 
ligion. 
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does not stand the test, when examined in the light of 
evidence which may be gleaned from the study of ancient 
and primitive religions, and ancient and contemporary records 
of ‘matriarchal’ societies * 

The discussion of the matriarchate question, even when 
confined to the evidence from Greek religion, yet extends far 
beyond our present limits; and it is connected with many 
special questions of ritual, as, for instance, the reason for the 
custom, found in different parts of the world, of the inter- 
change of garments between the sexes in certain ceremonies, 
the reason for the self-mutilation of the priest in Anatolian 
worships. For the present it is enough to mention certain 
results which a more comprehensive inquiry will be found 
to yield, and which decidedly weaken the force of the 
theory. It is not true, in the first place, that the male 
imagination and the male supremacy tend always to engender 
the god and the female the goddess; on the contrary, 
the religious-psychological bias of the female is sometimes 
towards the male divinity, and even under the ‘ matri- 
archal’ system the god is often more frequent than the 
goddess®, In the next place the ‘ matriarchal’ system by no 
means appears to carry with it of necessity the religious 
supremacy of the woman; on the contrary, it is quite usual to 
find among modern savages, whose social system is based on 
descent through the female, that women are excluded under 
pain of death from the important tribal mysteries. Again, 
the sexual distinction of divinities, when anthropomorphism 
had made such a distinction possible and necessary, might 
often be worked out under the pressure of ideas that have 
nothing to do with the social organization of the worshippers ; 
for instance, the earth would be naturally regarded as a 
goddess both by the patriarchal and the ‘ matriarchal’ society, 
and the religious imagination under either system might 
conceive that the goddess required a male partner. Finally, 


* The objections urged against it in the position of women in ancient re- 
the text are the vésumé of my article in _ ligion.’ 
Archiv Religionswissensch. 1904, p. 70, > This seems true generally speaking 


on ‘ Sociological hypotheses concerning of Africa, Australia, and North America. 
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the fully developed ‘Aryan’ system might still require, or at 
least admit, the priestess*, and may relegate certain important 
religious ministrations to women: and other causes than the 
surviving instinct of a vanished social organization may have 
been at work in this. For in certain departments of the 
religious activity of the old world, and in certain realms of 
the religious consciousness, the female organism may have 
been regarded with psychological truth as more efficacious 
and more sensitive than the male. Many ancient observers 
noted that women (and effeminate men) were especially prone 
to orgiastic religious seizure, and such moods were of particular 
value for prophecy and for the production of important results 
in nature by means of sympathetic magic. The Shamaness 
is often thought more powerful than the Shaman, and there- 
fore the latter will sometimes wear her dress, in order that 
literally ‘her mantle may fall on him.’ Hence in the Apolline 
divination, where it worked through frenzy, the woman was 
often regarded as the better medium for the divine afflatus. 
And, to apply these reflections to the problem of the Thesmo- 
phoria, we may believe that the psychological explanation is 
more probable than the sociological: that the women were 
allowed exclusive ministration because they held the stronger 
magic, because they could put themselves more easily into 
sympathetic rapport with the earth-goddess, because the 
generative powers of the latter, which the ritual desired to 
maintain and to quicken, resembled more nearly their own >. 
And those who may think that the Thesmophoria can be 
better explained as the survival of a licentious worship of the 
earth-goddess, practised by a polyandrian society in which 
women were the dominant sex, are confronted by two facts 
that make against their theory: the Thesmophoria was no 
‘Walpurgisnacht’; for in spite of the aisxpodoyia chastity was 


* It is a very noteworthy fact that 
she is absolutely unknown in Vedic 
ritual: in certain cases the husband 
might depute his wife to sacrifice for 
him, but according to one text ‘the 
gods despise the offering of a woman,’ 
vide Hillebrandt, Vedische Opfer und 


Zauber, p. 70. 
> Cf. Roscoe, ‘ Manners and Customs 
of the Baganda,’ Anthrop. Journ. 1902, 
p- 56, ‘The work of cultivating these 
(banana) trees is entirely done by women 
. .a sterile wife is said to be injurious 
to a garden.’ 
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strictly enforced both before and during the festival ; secondly, 
the Thesmophoria was performed by married women only, and 
is thus markedly distinguished from those sex-carnivals that 
are regarded by Mr. Karl Pearson as the heritage of a matri- 
archy. 

The cults of Artemis appear at certain points to reflect the 
social phenomenon known as ‘Amazonism, which may be, 
but is not necessarily, a concomitant of the ‘matriarchal’ 
organization; but we cannot discern the impress of either of 
these phenomena in the Demeter-worship. 

Outside the Thesmophoria there was nowhere any rigid 
exclusion of men from the ritual of the goddess. Only at 
Megalopolis in the worship of Despoina, the temple to which 
women had always access, was open to men not more than once 
a year?6°, On the other hand, in the record of the Great 
Mystery of Demeter at the Arcadian town of Pheneus, no 
priestess is mentioned: it is the priest who by assimilation 
assumes the powers of the goddess, and works the magic ; who 
wears the mask of Demeter Kidapia, and smites the ground 
with rods to evoke the divine earth-powers**°, And in the 
cult of greatest prestige, the Eleusinian, the male ministrant 
predominates over the female. No doubt the later prejudices 
of the patriarchal monogamic system, accompanied by a cooler 
and saner temper in matters of ritual, generally hampered the 
woman in the free exercise of her natural religious gifts and in 
the province of ecstatic magic: we shall see the austere 
domestic rule taming and conventionalizing the Bacchae. In 
such matters much must be attributed to the agency of social 
causes. 

A more difficult and still more important part of the whole 
study is the examination of the Eleusinian mysteries. But 
before approaching that investigation, we must look more 
closely at the figure of Kore-Persephone, and pass her various 
cults and cult-characteristics in rapid review. 

The polytheistic imagination of the Greeks tended inevitably 
towards the multiplication of forms. And this tendency was 
most certain to operate in the development of the personality 
of Gaia, a deity so manifold in attributes and works, Thus 
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a plurality of divine beings arises, as we have already seen, 
of whom the mutual relations are not always clear. It is 
possible that the divine pair worshipped in Epidauros, Troezen, 
Aegina, Laconia, Tarentum, and Thera **, who were usually 
known as Damia and Auxesia, arose merely as vaguely con- 
ceived duplicates of the earth-goddess, whose mutual affinity 
the primitive worshipper did not care to define; and we might 
compare the mysterious and nameless Cretan Myrépes, whose 
worship was powerful in Sicily, an undifferentiated group of 
beings worshipped in one temple * On this view the identifi- 
cation of Damia and Auxesia with Demeter and Kore, which 
was of course certain to come, was an afterthought of the 
Greeks. Certainly the functions of the two pairs are closely 
allied. They are goddesses of the corn-field, for as Demeter and 
Kore are ’A(jolac?*** so the Aeginetan-Epidaurian divinities 
are styled @eal ’A¢eria:, an epithet which probably alludes to 
the dry grain®: they are deities of child-birth, being them- 
selves represented, like Atyn év yévacw, as on their knees in 
the act of bringing forth ; we hear of ribald choruses of women 
in their service, which remind us of the Attic Thesmophoria, 
only that the women have men leaders ; and the significance 
of the Acdo/édra in the Troezenian ritual has already been 
pointed out>. It is reasonable therefore to regard Damia 
and Auxesia as originally mere appellatives of Demeter and 
Kore themselves, and this opinion seems to draw support from 
the apparent affinity of the names Damia and Demeter. But 
this linguistic evidence may be deceptive, for the proper form 
of the first name seems rendered doubtful since the discovery 
of a fifth-century (B.C.) inscription in Aegina, in which we find 
Mov(a instead of Aaula**, The explanation, therefore, of the 
origin of the Epidaurian-Aeginetan pair, who belonged no 
doubt to pre-Dorian cult, must remain doubtful *. 


® Vide Rhea-Cybele, R. 35°. 

> Vide supra. pp. 93-94. 

© What has been here suggested about 
the original nature of Damia and Aux- 
esia might conceivably be true about 
that of the Athenian Semnae: there is 
sufficient resemblance between the rituals 


FARNELL. bite 


of ai Sepvai Oeai on the Areopagus 
and of Demeter-Kore to point to an 
original identity; but there are also 
important differences between the con- 
ception of the former and the latter 
group, and there are no real grounds 
for believing that the Semnae were ever 
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But there is no vagueness about Demeter and Kore. In 
them the single personality of the earth-goddess is dualized 
into two distinct and clearly correlated personalities. We must 
try to trace the origin and growth of the belief in the daughter ; 
and the inquiry is of some interest even for the history of 
Christianity, for she may be believed to have bequeathed, if 
not her name, yet much of her prestige to the Virgin Mary. 
It has been supposed that the corn-field sufficiently explains 
the cult-figures Demeter and her Kore; for peasants in different 
parts of the world speak of the corn-mother®, and sometimes 
the last sheaf that is carried is called the ‘maiden,’ or grains 
from it are made into the form of a little girl and eaten as 
asacrament®. And, though Demeter is far the more prominent 
as a corn-goddess, being frequently worshipped without her 
daughter in this character, yet Greek ritual literature and art 
sufficiently attest Kore’s connexion with the crops. Prayers 
were addressed to her at the Proerosia,according to Euripides™ ; 
and she had her part in the Haloa and XAoia'®, At Athens, 
Syracuse ?°3, and elsewhere she shares Demeter’s title of 
Thesmophoros, and though this is not universally the case °, 
she is always essential to the myth or dogma of the festival. 
Under the mystic name of Despoina at Lykosura she was 
worshipped with cereal offerings '™*; and her feast called 
katay@yia at Syracuse was celebrated when the corn was 
carried, the young goddess being supposed to return to the 
lower world when the harvest of the year was over. The 
descent of Kore implies also her return or resurrection, at 
first a purely agrarian idea but one fraught with great possi- 


bilities for religion. We have 


regarded as two, which would be essen- 
tial to the theory. But the whole ques- 
tion concerning the Semnae is very 
complex, and will be treated more fully 
in a later chapter in connexion with 
the Erinyes. It has been partly dealt 
with by Miss Harrison in her Prolego- 
mena, and with many of her views 
I agree. 

* Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 611, 
‘die Korn-Mutter geht iiber das Getreide.’ 


noted already the evidence of 


The Mexicans spoke of the ‘long-haired 
mother of maize,’ Frazer, Golden Bough*, 
I, p- 35: corn called the mother in 
Peruvian ritual, A. Lang, The Making 
of Religion, p. 257. 

> Frazer, Golden Bough?, 2, pp. 182, 
201, 318; Mannhardt, Antike Wall- 
u. eld-Kulte, p. 289, ‘die aus dem 
Korn herausgetriebene Kornjungfer.’ 

© R, 83, 85-87. 
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a primitive ritual in which the earth-goddess was supposed to 
be awakened and evoked by the smiting of the earth with 
hammers, and this may have belonged to a religious era 
earlier than the arrival or evolution of the Hellenic deities. It 
is probable that the late-born Kore attracted to herself the 
dogma and possibly part of the ritual of the primaeval Gaia *. 
The record of the Greek festivals that celebrated the “Avodos 
or return of the former is scanty and doubtful ; but we may 
be fairly certain that the Myoyatpyrjpia, the ‘feast of early wel- 
come’ at Athens, was celebrated at the end of winter when 
the corn was beginning to sprout, and was consecrated to 
Kore, whose resurrection was at hand 14. Also the lesser 
Attic mysteries at Agrae, an early spring festival of the corn, 
were specially devoted to Kore-Persephone?", and probably 
commemorated her resurrection. In fact she seems to belong 
rather to the youthful period of the year than to the matured 
harvest-field, and while Demeter was necessary to every corn- 
festival we cannot be sure that her daughter was. We can 
never of course be certain that the record that has come down 
to us is complete ; but we note the absence of Kore’s name in 
the detailed account of the Kddados, ‘the feast of the corn- 
basket,’ at Alexandria *”, in the record of the Kadayaia at 
Athens#*, in the reaper’s harvest prayer, and in many 
dedications: and thanksgivings for the harvest % °°, And 
except xapropdpos and perhaps Oecpoddpos we can quote no 
title of hers referring to the crops’®°, It does not then seem 
likely that Kore arose simply as the peasant’s corn-maiden, 


* Vide chapter on ‘Monuments of 
Demeter,’ pp. 223, 224. 

> There can be little doubt, as Miiller, 
Kleine Schriften, 2, p. 256, note 77, 
remarks, that the mpoxatpyrjpta and the 
mpoxaptaripia are identical, being popu- 
lar synonyms of the same feast. In 
volume 1, p. 298 (Athena, R. 28) T 
have taken the view that the festival 
was properly Athena's ; but, though she 
may haye had some connexion with it, 
I am inclined now to regard Muller’s 
opinion as correct, that the festival was 
falsely attributed by some of the later 


lexicographers to Athena because of the 
misleading associations of the name 
Képyn, which suggested Tap6évos: the 
fact that the Krokonidai were concerned 
with it, and that it was connected with 
the dvedos ris @cov, pomts clearly to 
Kore. Athena at Athens had no time 
of returning or departing. Tpoxaipev 
cenotes the anticipatory welcome to 2 
guest speedily arriving ; it could not be 
applied to a departing friend : therefore 
in Harpokration!* dvéva: is a necessary 
correction for dméva:: cf, the sacrifice 
of mpoxdpea at Messoa*. 
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a personage developed from the fetich of the last-gathered 
sheaf. Like Adonis she was also a divinity of trees*, and in 
certain mysteries a tree was chosen as her divine counterpart, 
to be honoured and bewailed 7°. In fact, as her mother was 
the earth-goddess herself of very manifold function, so the 
daughter was the goddess of the young earth, Hpwroyédyn, ‘ the 
first-born of the year,’ as they called her in the mystic cult 
of Phiye?®; and her life and power were in the springing blade, 
the tender bud, and all verdure, being only another form of 
Demeter XAéy. She might occasionally care for cattle—the 
earth-goddess under any name would do that—and even for 
the keeping of bees 1°; but in the main agricultural ritual she 
was overshadowed by Demeter whom we must regard as the 
older creation of Greek religion. For Kore was not an in- 
evitable goddess, as all her functions were fulfilled by Demeter ; 
the communities that worshipped a Demeter XAdy and a 
Demeter XOovia were in no need of another goddess, ‘ Kore,’ 
to fill a vacuum in their pantheon, and these worships of 
Attica and Hermione may reflect the thoughts of a time 
when Kore was not. As we have seen, the Hermione-cult of 
Demeter X@ovia or of XOovia was very prominent and ancient, 
being probably of Dryopian origin’, as it belonged by equal 
right to Asine also; and though of course Kore came to be 
recognized both in its ritual and myth“, we gather from 
Pausanias’ account of the worship ** and of the mysteries *47 
that in the oldest stratum of the local religion the elder earth- 
goddess was still a single and undivided power. She appears 
in certain inscriptions united with Klymenos and without Kore, 
and it is the unique trait of the Dryopian legend as Pausanias 
presents it to us that the god and goddess of the lower world 
appear in the relation of brother and sister rather than as 
* For connexions in Teutonic folk- Map6évor), 
myth between the ‘Holzfrdulein’ and ° Rohde, Psyche, p. 195. 
the growth of corn see Mannhardt, ¢ In Syracusan-cult, if Hesychius is 
Baumkultus, p. 77. correct, both mother and daughter were 
> That Hpwroydvy could be naturally called ‘Hermione’!®. It is rare to 
interpreted as alluding to vegetation is find a deity taking on so directly the 
shown by the name IIpwroyéveca borne name of a city (if this is the right 


by one of the Hyakinthides, nymphs explanation). 
of vegetation at Athens (Photius s. v. 
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husband and wife. Again, the strange Arcadian worships of 
Demeter the Black and Demeter Erinys seem to reveal a 
glimpse of a period when the earth-goddess reigned below— 
probably always in union with an earth-god—but without 
a younger goddess to claim an equal share or a part in the 
sovereignty. Even the temple of Demeter Eleusinia in South 
Laconia was no permanent home of Kore, who comes there 
only as an occasional visitor from Helos*#*. In the Elean 
Pylos, an ancient seat of Hades, we hear of a grove of Demeter 
near his shrine and no word of Kore, though the temples of 
the three were reared side by side on the banks of the Acheron, 
a branch of the Alpheios*’. Probably then it is no mere 
accident of an imperfect record, but the abiding impress of an 
earlier religious stage that accounts for the fact that Demeter’s 
name appears so frequently in cult—both agrarian and _politi- 
cal—without her daughter’s, and Kore’s so rarely without her 
mother’s*, Have we then a clue to the date of Kore’s birth 
in Greek religion? In an older generation it was possible to 
argue that because Homer does not mention Kore or the 
abduction, but only Persephone, whom he speaks of as the 
dreaded queen of the dead:‘and the wife of Hades, he therefore 
knew nothing of Demeter’s daughter or Demeter’s sorrow. 
The wrong-headedness of this kind of argument was well 
exposed by K. O. Miiller®. Homer—that is to say the 
Homeric poems as they have come down to us—knew that 
Persephone was the daughter of Zeus, and that Demeter had 
once been his bride ™”: how much more he knew it is useless 
to discuss. He may have known all the main points of the 
tradition of Demeter and Kore and seen no occasion for 
revealing his knowledge. The story of the abduction is 


= S. Wide, Lakontsche Kulte, p. 245: 
‘An allen diesen Orten (Taygetos, Sparta, 
Hermione) ist der Hades-Gott mit De- 
meter (nicht mit Kore) verbunden, eine 
Verbindung, die gewiss alter war als die 
des Hades und der Kore.’ One or two 
of his instances are based on doubtful 
evidence, but his main principle is 
probably sound in the sense that a 


duality of chthonian powers preceded 
and survived by the side of the later 
trinity. The question whether we 
should thus explain the Eleusinian pair, 
é Geos and 4 Ged, must be separately 
discussed below. 

> Kleine Schriften, 2, pp. 92-93, in 
his review of L. Preller’s Demeter und 
Persephone. 
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briefly mentioned by Hesiod’, and is expanded into a 
beautiful poetic legend by the author of the Homeric hymn. 
But neither the latter poet, whose date is uncertain, nor Hesiod 
employ the word Képyn or Kovpy as a personal divine name, 
but speak only of Persephone; and in the longer poem this 
name is freely used, evidently without any association of evil 
omen, as the popular designation of the lovely and ‘ pure 
‘ daughter of pure Demeter.’ The oldest written record of 
‘Kore’ as an individual name is the very archaic rock-inscrip- 
tion in the precincts of the temple of Apollo Karneios at 
Thera 15°; but the earliest passage in literature is the frag- 
ment of Lasos, quoted by Athenaeus, in which the poet of 
Hermione hails her as ‘ Kore, the guardian of oxen, the wife 
of Klymenos’*”, Here at last is the full-fledged Kore-Perse- 
phone, consort of the nether god, with the functions of an 
earth-goddess. And as the literary evidence is usually very 
late in proving anything, she had probably won her special 
name and independent personality long before the sixth 
century B.C. The myth of the daughter's rape and the 
mother’s bereavement appears to have been ancient and wide- 
spread in the Greek world*. The ritual of the Thesmophoria 
enacted it in some kind of passion-play; and though this 
theme need not have been the original kernel of the mystery, 
we know that Greek ritual was slow of growth, and most 
conservative in form. The cult of Demeter, ’Axéa or "Axaid °°, 
was an ancient inheritance of Tanagra and the Gephyraioi, 
and the probable interpretation ° of the title as ‘ the sorrowing 
one’ implies the legend of the abduction. Again, Képy or 
Anpnrpos Képy is no mere popular and affectionate sobriguet, 
but the official and formal title of the goddess in many a state- 
cult, attested by inscriptions or the careful notice of authorities 
such as Pausanias: in fact the only instances that I have been 
able to find of the official use of the name ‘ Persephone’ for 
the public cult of the goddess are in the cults of Athens", 
Cyzicos 18, Messoa in Laconia‘t; probably also in the 
Heraeum of Elis", for the name appears here in the text 
of Pausanias, who habitually uses Kédpy instead, and probably 
* See Forster, Raub der Persephone, pp. 2-10. > Vide supra, pp. 70-71. 
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among the Locri Epizephyrii™*; and this very scanty evi- 
dence is further weakened by the fact that both at Athens 
and Cyzicos the other and milder name was obviously para- 
mount. 

As further indication, we have such names of her festivals 
as Képeta (more properly Képara) in Arcadia “>, and Syracuse ®, 
the Kopdayia, the procession of the Kora-idol at Mantinea, 
where the sacred house was called Kopdyorv *°, Now festival 
names belong usually to a very ancient period of Greek 
religious nomenclature; and it may well be that the name 
of Kore was widely known and stamped upon the formulae 
of Greek ritual and festivals before the Dorian invasion. The 
law at Paros, preserved in an archaic inscription, forbidding 
a Dorian to share in the civic sacrifice to ‘Kore, seems to 
carry us back to very ancient days* Therefore, though 
in the chronology of Greek religion precise dating is usually 
impossible, we may maintain that the divine daughter was 
a creation of the pre-Hesiodic period. Of this at least we 
are sure, that before Homer, probably long before, the 
earth-goddess had become pluralized. To two such divine 
beings the ancient city of Potniae owed its name, and perhaps 
at its very origin the ‘lady-goddesses’ were already known 
and called by the names ‘Demeter’ and ‘Kore,’ as they 
were called and worshipped there in later times™°. As 
pre-Homeric offshoots of Gaia we must recognize Demeter, 
Persephone, and Themis. In nature the two former are 
identical, for each in the earliest period of which we can gain 
a glimpse has a double character as chthonian and vegetative 
goddess», But from the two distinct names two distinct 
personalities arose, according to the law of the popular Hel- 
lenic imagination which tended to convert the omen into 
a numen, Then as these two personalities were distinct and 
yet in function and idea identical, carly Greek theology must 
have been called upon to define their relations. They might 
have been explained as sisters, but as there was a male deity 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Paros. Psyche, vol. 1, p. 205: ef. Zeus KOdvtos, 
> The same is true of nearly all the MWAovrav, Tpopwvios, Dionysos, Aphrodite 
Greek divinities of the earth, vide Rohde’s MeAauis, &c. 
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in the background and Demeter’s name spoke of maternity, it 
was more natural to regard them as mother and daughter. 
And apart from any myth about Demeter’s motherhood 
Persephone-Kore might well have been a very early cult-title, 
meaning simply the girl-Persephone, just as Hera, the stately 
bride-mother, was called “Hpa Ilats, ‘Hera the girl’ at Stym- 
phalos. For that the goddess of the woods, pastures, and 
corn-fields should be imagined as a girl in spring was natural 
to the Hellenes and apparently to other races. Again, the 
bride of the god of the lower-world god might naturally be 
called Kore: we have the analogy of Herkyna, the girl-friend 
of Kore at Lebadea, who was the spouse of Trophonios, and 
really identical with Kore or with the young Demeter her- 
self#2>, and who was represented as a maiden holding a 
goose, the young earth-goddess with one of her favourite 
birds * 

On this hypothesis Kore was a mere abbreviation for 
Persephone-Kore, and if Persephone were already the daughter 
of Demeter before the separate name Kore arose, this latter 
when detached would give still more vivid expression to the 
relationship. Or if Persephone had not been already so 
regarded, the name Kore, now detached and yet recognized as 
hers and meaning equally ‘ girl’ or ‘daughter,’ would speedily 
bring about her affiliation to Demeter. This hypothesis 
would have the advantage that it represents Kore and Perse- 
phone as aboriginally the same; and this corresponds with 
all the facts of ritual, which bear strong evidence against 
Dr. Jevons’ view that ‘the daughter’ was once quite a distinct 
person, an Eleusinian corn-maiden who by some later con- 
tamination becomes confused with Persephone the queen of 
the shades’. The ritual-testimony compels us to say that the 


* We are told that the duck was 
sacred to Persephone, R. 111: cf. the 
type of the Boeotian earth-goddess 
holding water-fowl, vol. 2, p. 522, Fig. 
XXIX a: the bird flying up behind the 
throne of Persephone, a very interesting 
type on an old Boeotian vase published 
Ath. Mitth. rgo1, Pl. VIII, is more pro- 


bably intended for an ordinary water- 
fowl than for a disembodied human 
soul (which is Wide’s explanation, ib. 
p- 152). 

® In chapter on the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries in his Zxtroduction to the Study of 
Keligion, 
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young corn-maiden was always indistinguishable from the 
chthonian goddess, that at no period is Kore shown to be the 
former only and not also the latter. In fact Kore in function 
and worship was as ‘chthonian’ as Persephone, but the former 
name almost supplanted the latter in actual cult ; for, though 
the author of the Homeric hymn uses the name ‘ Persephone’ 
without reserve and with that freedom from superstition that 
marks the Ionic Epic, it is clear that to the popular imagina- 
tion the name was ominous, and Kore a happier and brighter 
word. 

Or the facts could be brought into accord with another 
supposition. ‘Kore’ may have been detached from such 
a ritual name as Demeter-Kore, ‘ the girl-Demeter,.’ It is true 
that we have no clear proof of the existence of the latter cult- 
title ; for the phrase in the inscription of Erythrae!**, in 
which Dittenberger* thought it occurred, can be otherwise 
interpreted. But the young Demeter was as natural a concept 
as the girl-Hera, and Hesychius may have been correct in his 
statement that tepa map0évos was a cult-appellative of Demeter’, 
for there was never anything to prevent the mother-goddess 
of one cult or festival in Greece being regarded in another as 
a virgin. And Herkyna of Lebadea may once have been the 
young Demeter, for we hear of a Demeter “Epxvyva and 
a Demeter’s feast ‘Epxjria or ‘Epxiviat?», Demeter-Kipn 
then would mean little more than Demeter-XAcy ; and if this 
were Kore's origin we should easily understand why mother 
and daughter were often so indistinguishable in art and even 
ritual, why Tertullian should speak of the rape of Ceves”!®, and 
Servius of the marriage of Ceres and Orcus at Rome !"64, and 
why it was that at Mantinea 7 Oed, the goddess of the 
mysteries, seems to have been used as an indifferent term 
for Kore or Demeter *#°, Then, when the name becoming 
detached from Demeter was thought to designate a distinct 
person, this latter would at once be identified with Persephone, 
who may have been regarded as the daughter of Demeter 


= He interprets the phrase Anuntpos genitive of Ajpnrpos Kepy, a not infre- 
Koépns as the genitive of Anunrnp Képy: quent official appellative of Kore, e.g. 
it is more naturally regarded as the in Laconia*#’, at Aigion in Achaea'#¥*, 
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before the title of ‘the daughter’ found its way into formal 
religious nomenclature. 

Whether Kore then arose as a detached epithet of Demeter 
or Persephone, the names Kore, Persephone, Demeter came 
at some place* and at some time to develop a pair of 
divinities who tend frequently to coalesce into one complex 
personality. 

A discussion about the origin of a name may seem unim- 
portant; but the history of names makes a very serious 
chapter in the history of religions. The name ‘Kore’ had 
a future before it and a fruitful career in Europe, while Perse- 
phone vanished gradually into the limbo of pagan superstitions, 
her name being chiefly heard at last in the imprecations with 
which one cursed one’s enemies and devoted their lives to the 
infernal powers, or in the gloomy formula” which guarded 
the sepulchre from violation **. 

The survey of the Kore-cults need not now detain us long, 
as the agrarian aspect of them has already been exhibited. 
In the rare cases where the name Persephone was the official 
title, we may assume that a specially chthonian character 
attached to the religion. 

It attached also to most of the leading Kore-worships 1771, 
Among these we may specially note the Potnian, with 
its sacrifice of sucking-pigs thrown into the subterranean 
shrine, a sacrifice that reminds us of the Thesmophoria 1: 
the Argive, with its singular fire-ritual, in which lighted 
torches were thrown into the sacred pit?15*; and the some- 
what similar Mantinean™°*, in which a perpetual fire was 
maintained in the shrine of Demeter and the daughter‘. 


* We cannot possibly divine the 
birthplace of ‘Kore’: Dr. Jevons, op. 
cit., supposes that she arose at Eleusis 
and was thence diffused. This view 
rests merely on the fact that the goddess 
bore this name in the official Eleu- 
sinian style, and that the name Perse- 
phone has not yet been found in any 
public formula there. But the same 
argument could be advanced about 
many other localities. 


> For specimens of these in Attica sec 
C.I.A. Appendix Io1~103. 

© This continuous maintenance of 
a sacred fire, a prominent feature in the 
ritual of the Roman state, does not 
appear to have been a common prac- 
tice in the Greek temples: besides 
Mantinea we find a record of it at 
Delphi and Athens (in the cult of 
Hestia), and at Argos in the cult of 
Apollo Avxeos (Apollo, R. 7, and we 
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We discern here a certain sort of sympathetic magic, for 
the torch is the emblem of the vitalizing warmth that resides 
in the inward places of the earth, and by throwing fire into the 
vault or maintaining it in the shrine the votary is quickening 
the power of the earth-goddess to produce the effects he desires. 

We observe, too, that according to the evidence of the 
Mantinean inscription the cult of Kore-Demeter was in 
some way associated with the monthly offerings to the dead ; 
at least this seems the natural interpretation of the rule that 
her temple was opened with some special ceremony éy rots 
tptaxoorots, the analogy of the Attic rpiaxddes, the monthly 
commemoration of the departed, suggesting a similar explana- 
tion for the Mantinean festival. 

Near Tralles, in a district called Acharaca, the worship of 
Pluto and Kore presents some peculiar features}*4. Its 
chthonian aspect is strongly emphasized in the record of 
Strabo: the joint temple of the god and younger goddess 
of the lower world stood in or near the sacred enclosure 
called the Ploutonion, and close to these was the mysterious 
cave known as the Charonion, dangerous to enter except for 
those sick persons who were brought and laid there by the 
priests to find a cure for their diseases by dream-divination, 
the process of éyxofunyors, which was commonly employed in 
chthonian oracles and of special repute in the Epidaurian cult 
of Asclepios. Therapeutics belong naturally to divination, and 
the earth-goddess is sao cure oracular ; but it is only at Patrae ** 
and Acharaca that we hear of Demeter and Kore exercising 
such a prerogative ; elsewhere the prophetic chthonian power 
being a male personage such as Trophonios or Amphiaraos. 

It seems that both Pluto and Kore were supposed to work 
the cures near Tralles, and the closeness of their union is in 
other respects noticeable: the people of Soloe honoured the 
local cult by a dedication to them as ancestral dcities of 
the political community, as @eoi marpgor: and as we hear of 
the festival called @eoyduia at the village of Nyse which was 


may compare the Athenian practice of usually in the Prytaneum of the Greek 
keeping the sacred lamp buming always _ state that the sacred fire was kept up. 
in the shrine of Athena Polias. It was 
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in the near neighbourhood, we must suppose that it celebrated 
the sacred marriage of the nether god and his bride. These 
@coyapiat, which survived under a spiritual and symbolic aspect 
in early Christian legend, were not uncommon in the Hellenic 
states; we find them in the worship of Zeus and Hera, of 
Dionysos, and apparently of Heracles; in the cult of Kore, 
besides the instance just noted, we have record of the same 
ritual at Syracuse 1°?, and we have reason, as has been shown, 
for conjecturing that it was part of the celebration at Sicyon?; 
and probably the ‘Orci Nuptiae’ at Rome was a reflex of the 
Hellenic service. The bridegroom might possibly take the form 
of Dionysos when the @eoyduta was held in spring»; when in 
autumn, he would naturally be Hades-Plouton. These cele- 
brations were no doubt in some way mimetic, the divine 
personages being represented either by puppets or by their 
human counterparts; and no doubt some threads from the 
current mythology of the rape would be woven in. For 
instance, Pollux, who is our authority for the @eoydmaa of 
Syracuse, mentions it by the side of the ’Av0eogdpia, the 
bringing of flowers to Kore, and this ritual may have been 
explained by the Syracusans, as it was by the people of Hip- 
ponium in Magna Graecia'®*, as a reminiscence of Kore’s 
flower-gathering at the time of her abduction. 

But this simple and universal act of ritual does not need 
any mythic justification, and in the case of the earth-goddess 
is probably older than any of her myths: it would be equally 
unnatural to explain the contrary ordinance which forbade 
flowers in her cult® as a taboo imposed because of a certain 
detail in the legend of the rape; it is a mark rather of the 
Ovotat pera otvyvdryros, ‘the gloomy sacrifices,’ found even in 
the worship of the Charites, and natural in the service of the 
powers of the underworld, and the same motive apparently 
prompted the Rhodians to consecrate the asphodel to Kore, 
as the symbol of the shadowy realm }2. 

We are struck with the prominence of the earth-god in the 


* Vide p. 100. © At Lykosura, R. 119"; as a general 
> Vide Demeter, Monuments, p. 252. rule, R. 35. 
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state-cult at Acharaca, and with the absence of any mention 
of Demeter. Wherever the name Képy is attested as the official 
title, we may be sure that the mother was also recognized, 
and that the religious conception was enriched with the legend 
of the bereavement, the tenderest and profoundest myth of 
Greece ; the silence of the record concerning Demeter in a few 
centres of the Kore-cult is probably a mere accident. But we 
have reason for believing that occasionally the worship of the 
daughter overshadowed the mother’s; for example, at Nisa, 
Cyzicos, among the Locri Epizephyrii '*3 ; and not infrequently 
the former possessed a separate shrine and ministration; at 
Megalopolis, by the side of their joint temple, in which they 
were worshipped as af MeydAat deat, stood a separate temple 
of Kore, containing a colossal statue of the goddess and open 
always to women, but to men only once a year: just as at 
Erythrae we find a distinct priesthood for Képn Sdreipa apart 
from that of Képy Anjyntpos 1%, 

But, as has been shown, the association of the daughter's 
cult with the mother’s is far more frequently attested than its 
independence: we may distinguish their functions to this 
extent perhaps that Kore comes at last—owing probably to 
the influence of the mysteries—to have less to do with agrarian 
life and ritual and more with the world of the dead, though 
as a special form of the earth-goddess she belonged originally, 
and to some extent always, to both spheres. 

Her connexion with the life of the Polis depended on the 
degree of prominence that her cult attained, and this might 
depend on causes that for the history of religion are accidental. 
There was nothing to prevent an originally agrarian or 


® It is possible that the sacrifice of Aetligtumer, p. 44) is not correct. De- 


the bull that was pushed by the ephebi 
into the cavern, where it was supposed 
to die immediately by divine seizure, 
was intended specially for him, and we 
May say the same of the bulls that 
were thrown into the pool called Kyane 
near Syracuse, a spot closely associated 
with Hades and Kore, R. 129. 

> Rubensohn’s dictum‘... Koreniemals 
allein im Kultus auftritt’ (Afysterien- 


meter’s head may be recognized on coins 
of Cyzicos (Gardner, Types, 10. 41); 
but there is no other record of her cult, 
unless ‘the mother’ who is mentioned 
by the side of Kore and distinguished 
from the Myjrnp MAamary in a Cyzicene 
inscription of the early Roman period 
is Demeter (which seems reasonable to 
suppose’, vide Rhea-Cybele, R. 55. 
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chthonian cult becoming the basis of a state-church; and in 
the Tanagran inscription, that preserves the reply of the oracle 
to the question whether the people of Tanagra might transfer 
the shrine of the two goddesses from the outside country into 
the city, we seem to see the transition from their agrarian to 
their political status'#4. At Cyzicos!®’ Kore seems to have 
become the supreme goddess of the community and was 
worshipped as ‘the Saviour’*; Akragas and Thebes are 
greeted by the poetsas her special seat or as part of her bridal 
dower 1: 19>; and the political importance of both goddesses 
in Sicily, especially at Syracuse, is attested by much evidence’. 
‘For the public influence attaching to their cult at Gela we 
have the testimony of Herodotus, who traces it back to 
Knidos!°; and we can recognize Persephone under the 
mystic and significant title of [Maocxpdrea, ‘the Omnipotent,’ 
which is read in an inscription of Segesta commemorating the 
public gratitude for a victory in the fifth century B.c.™ But 
on the whole the political life of the Hellenes is not so clearly 
reflected in their cults as in some others. The evidence from 
Attica has already been stated ; and in the case of Demeter it 
has been shown that her political character is less salient 
than that of many other Hellenic divinities, that the centre of 
her interest is after all in the field or the shadowy world. 
We can say the same with still more force of Kore-Persephone, 
whose worship penetrated far less than her mother’s the social 
and political activities of Hellas. 

Where they are not purely agrarian, the value of their cult 
lay in a sphere beyond the daily civic life, and thus it comes 
to appeal more to the modern religious consciousness. For in 
their mysteries, the last and most difficult portion of this 
investigation, the religion seems—at least in its final form 
at Eleusis—to rise above the state, or rather to penetrate 
beneath it, and to touch the inner life of the individual 
soul, 

The limitation of this treatise to the actual state-cults allows 
us to ignore the question of the Orphic communities and the 


: Cf. the legend on the Cyzicene A/tinztaf. 7. 49, 50. 
coins in Overbeck, Aznst-.Uythol. 2. > Vide Geogr. Reg, s. v. Sicily. 
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private Dionysiac brotherhoods, but compels us to face the 
problem of Eleusis ; for the Eleusinian mysteries were the para- 
mount fact of the Attic state-religion, and their administration 
the most complex function of the Attic state-church. As com- 
pared with any other growth of Hellenic polytheism, they 
exercised the strongest and widest influence on the Hellenic 
world: they retained a certain life and power after the Delphic 
oracle had expired; they conducted the forlorn hope of 
Graeco-Roman paganism against the new religion, to which 
they may have bequeathed more than one significant word 
and conception. 

The adequate discussion of the minuter as well as the 
larger questions that arise about them would transcend the 
possible limits of this work ; and on the other hand it would 
be useless to limit oneself to a mere epitomized statement 
of the antiquarianism of the subject and to the résumé of the 
leading theories. To be able to express any kind of opinion, 
with any contentment of conscience, on the Eleusinian problem 
is only possible after a long study of multifarious and dubious 
evidence ; and the result may seem very meagre and dis- 
appointing, unless one realizes that there is often scientific 
advance in admitting and revealing ignorance, in exposing the 
weakness of testimony, and in distinguishing between proved 
truth and hypotheses of varying degrees of probability. In 
regard to the whole inquiry we are at least in a better position 
than the scholars were in the generations before Lobeck’s 
Aglaophamus ; when to touch on the mysteries at all was to 
plunge at once into a bottomless quagmire of fantastic specu- 
lation. Thanks partly and first to him the discussion has at 
least become sober and sane, and we profit, though not always 
perhaps as much as we might, by his industrious compilation 
of the literary record and the sceptical scrutiny to which he 
subjected it. Since the period of Lobeck the evidence has 
been enriched by the discovery of many inscriptions at 
Eleusis and Athens bearing on the great mysteries, and by 
archaeological excavation on the sacred site. And from 
another source—the newly developed science of anthropology— 
it has been supposed that much indirect light has been thrown 
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upon the rites of Eleusis by observation of mysteries among 
primitive races. Yet these various streams of evidence do not 
always guide us safely or far. The literary evidence, when 
it appears important, is often very late and suspicious, the 
excited utterances of the Christian writers who hated and 
misunderstood the object of their invective, who can rarely be 
supposed to be speaking from first-hand knowledge ®, and who 
at times indiscriminately include the dpy:a of Dionysos, Attis, 
Cybele, and Demeter under one sentence of commination. As 
regards the inscriptions they illuminate and determine many 
points of considerable interest, but mainly touch on the 
external organization, the ritual that was performed outside 
the reAeorjpiov ; such testimony is obviously not likely to 
reveal the heart of the action or the passion, whatever this 
was, that was shown to the mzys¢ae in the inner hall. 

It has been hoped that the labours of comparative anthro- 
pology would have assisted us to form a reasonable view 
about this; and it is often lightly assumed that they have. 
Certainly they have enabled us the better to understand the 
peculiar soil and atmosphere in which such mysteries originally 
germinated. But so far as I have been able to follow them, 


= Christian writers converted from 
paganism may, of course, have been 
initiated in their youth: and on this 
ground the evidence of Armnobius and 
Clemens is @ Zriort superior to that of 
Origen. Of the origin and early history 
of Hippolytus and Firmicus Maternus, 
citations from whose works appear 
among the ‘Schriftquellen’ for the 
Eleusinia, nothing certain is known. 
And we must not assume that a convert 
to the new religion would be prone to 
reveal the essential secret of the Pagan 
rite. Clemens in the Protreptica cer- 
tainly promises that he will (p. 11 Pott.), 
and in p. 18 he seems to be keeping 
his promise: and this last passage 2! 
is definite enough, but much of the 
test of his statement is so vague as 
to suggest a doubt whether he was 
himself at one time a piorys. We 


must also be on our guard against the 
common fallacy of supposing that when 
Pagan or Christian writers are refer- 
Ting to ‘mysteria’ the Elensinia are 
intended. We must reckon with the 
Dionysiac, Phrygian, and Mithraic which 
the word can quite as naturally denote. 
The evidence of the Christian writers 
on Eleusis is certainly important, at 
least for our knowledge of Pagan re- 
ligion if not of the Eleusinia: but I 
should not be inclined to estimate its 
value so highly, as for instance Prof. 
Ramsay in his article on the ‘Mysteries’ 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Nor 
must we in any case assume that every- 
thing which is recorded about Eleusis 
by a writer of the later classical periods 
was true of the rites in the fourth and 
fifth centuries B.c. 
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their contribution to the discussion of the real Eleusinian 
question appears as meagre as their illumination of other 
domains of Greek religion has been brilliant and epoch- 
making. The reason may be that the masters of this new 
and most valuable science are much more concerned with 
savage than with advanced religion, and the traces of savagery 
which are clearly enough imprinted on many cults of Hellas 
are scarcely discernible in the Eleusinian mystery-worship *. 
All that we have learned from anthropology bearing on this 
matter is that most savages possess some kind of initiation- 
ritual and some kind of religious dramatic show ; the same 
is true of most of the advanced religions, and we may maintain 
that there is a certain generic resemblance between the lowest 
and highest religions of the world. But it would be rash and 
futile to argue that therefore the observation of the Australian 
‘Bora’ can interpret for us the incidents of the Eleusinian 
drama, and all the religious emotions and conceptions thereto 
attaching. Probably the spectacle of a mediaeval passion- 
play would be more to the purpose ; and if, after a careful 
review of the evidence, we wish to gain for our own imagina- 
tion a warm and vital perception of the emotions inspired by 
the Eleusinian spectacle, we probably should do better to 
consult some Christian experiences than the folk-lore of 
Australia, though we will welcome any new light from this 
or any other quarter of the world when it comes. Mean- 
time, on our present information, we can pronounce the central 
mystery of Greece innocent of totemism, cannibalism, human 
sacrifice, or of any orgiastic or ‘ matriarchal ’ excess. 

Before raising the special questions that are of importance, 
we must realize clearly what the Greeks understood by a 
pvoripoy and how it differed from an ordinary act of divine 
service. We find the word frequently grouped with reAer7 
and épyta, and setting aside the careless or figurative applica- 


® The Pawnee story which Mr. Lang does not seem to have any agrarian 
(Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2, p. 270) sense, nor do we hear anything about 
quotes from De Smet, Oregon Aissions, the hopes of posthumous salvation held 
and which he regards as the ‘Pawnee by those who danced the Pawnee mys- 
version of the Elensinia’ is in some tery: the story is repeated by Goblet 
respects an interesting parallel: but it d’Alviella in his Zveustnza, p. 49. 
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tions of it in the later Pagan or early Christian writers, we 
may interpret pvaorijptoy in its strict sense asa secret worship *— 
the idea of secrecy lying at the root of the word—to which 
only certain privileged people, of pundévtes, were admitted, 
a ritual of purification or other preliminary probation being 
required before péyots, and the mystic ceremony itself being so 
important and perilous that a hierophant was needed to guide 
the catechumen aright. The object of the pinot is to place 
the porns in a peculiarly close and privileged relation with 
the divinity or the deified spirit. This statement will be 
found to apply in outline to the usual savage mystery, such as 
the Australian, as well as to the Hellenic; and it serves 
to mark the contrast between these peculiar ceremonies and 
the ordinary classic cult of city or gens or family. The latter 
were only exclusive in the sense that the stranger was usually 
excluded °, though in the case of the city-cults even this rule 
was not maintained in the more advanced periods: all the 
members of city, gens or household could freely join in the 
cult, if they were in the ordinary condition of ritualistic 
cleanliness ; and the sacrifice that the priest performed for the 
state might be repeated by the individual, if he chose to 
do so, for his own purposes at his own house-altar. Both in 
the public and in the mystic service a sacrifice of some sort 
was requisite, and as far as we can see the religious concep- 
tion of the sacrifice might be the same in both*. But in the 
former the sacrifice with the prayer was the chief act of the 
ceremony, in the latter it was something besides the sacrifice 
that was of the essence of the rite; something was shown to 
the eyes of the initiated, something was done: thus the 
mystery is a dpaya puotixor, and 76 Spav and dpnopoctvn are 


* The odd statement in Diodorus 
Siculus (5. 77) that in Crete all reAerai 
and puarjaa were open and without 
secrecy is self-contradictory, and occurs 
in a worthless passage. Euripides is 
a witness to the nightly, and therefore 
presumably secret, mysteries of Zagreus 
in Crete, vide Zeus, R. 3. 

® Lobeck, Aglaopham. p. 272,collects 
instances of this: he tends to regard 


the exclusiveness of the mysteries as 
only a special application of a general 
principle; but his definition of puc77- 
prov is insufficient, pp. 270-271. 

° This consideration is of great im- 
portance when we consider the theory 
put forward by Dr. Jevons on the 
Eleusinia in his J#troduction to the 
Study of Religion, vide infra, pp. 194- 
197. 
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verbal terms expressive of the mystic act. We may divine, 
in fact, that the usual mystery in Greece was in some sense 
a religious drama, and this opinion is confirmed by Lucian’s 
positive statement that no mystery was ever celebrated without 
dancing #84, for religious dancing in ancient Greece as in 
savage communities was usually mimetic, the movements 
being interpreted as expressive of a certain story®. We may 
also regard it as probable that some kind of iepds Adyos, some 
secret communication was made to the mystae, at least in the 
more important mysteries: this Adyos not of course being 
the profound statement of an esoteric philosophy, some revela- 
tion of a higher religion or metaphysic, as was vainly imagined 
by enthusiastic scholars of a bygone generation, but the 
communication, perhaps, or explanation of a divine name, 
or a peculiar story, divergent from the current mythology, 
explaining the sacred things that might be shown to the eyes 
of the privileged °. 

The above may be accepted in the main as the typical 
statement of a Greek mystery, and can be illustrated by 
ancient information of a fairly trustworthy nature concerning 
the Eleusinia. And we can also follow on the whole the 
general account given by Theo Smyrnaeus°, who defines the 
various parts of the normal pvorijpiov as the xa@apyds or initial 
purification, the reAerijs mapdéoots a mystic communion or com- 
munication which may have included some kind of exegetical 
statement or Adyos, the éxonreia or sight of certain holy things, 
which is the essential and central point of the whole, the 
dvddects or the crepparwy énideois, the crowning with the 
garland which is henceforth the badge of the privileged, and 
finally, that which is the end and object of all this, the happiness 
that arises from friendship and communion with God. We 
may note in conclusion that this mystic communion, while 
establishing a peculiar relation between the worshipper and 


® As is well known the religious 
dance lingered long in the Christian 
ritual, and had at last to be suppressed 

in the churches. 
> Our own communion is also ac- 
companied by a short comment. At 
K 


the other end of the religious scale we 
find that in the Australian mysteries 
the officiating elders communicate some 
kind of lepés Adyos to the youths to 
explain the value of the sacred objects. 
© De Utelit. Math, Uerscher, p. 15. 
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the divinity, did not serve as any special bond of union 
between the individuals who were initiated, at least in the 
case of the state-mysteries : except in so far as one might owe 
gratitude to the person by whom one was introduced. 

Now these ‘mystic’ cults—which we can only understand 
if we banish the modern word ‘ mysticism’ from our mind—are 
not very numerous in the record of Greek religion; and 
though this is of course incomplete, yet it is obvious that by 
far the larger number of cults were open and public. Probably 
both kinds of worship were as old as the religion itself, and 
I can see no evidence to show that the one was prior and the 
other posterior. But some explanation is demanded why 
certain worships were mystic and others were not; the question 
is generally evaded, and yet it is not hard to suggest at least 
a working hypothesis. It seems that in some cases the religious 
zapu was more dangerous than in others: the sacred object or 
the sacred ground might be charged with a more perilous 
religious current ; thus the statue of Artemis at Pellene was 
so sacred that it blasted every eye that gazed on it. In such 
circumstances, where madness or other ill might be the result 
of rash handling or rash entrance, it would be natural to resort 
to preliminary ceremonies, piacular sacrifice or purification, 
whereby body and soul might be specially prepared to meet 
the danger of rapport with the divinity. Now this religious 
sanctity of such excessive strength and peril was likely to 
attach to those cults that were specially associated with the 
world below, the realm of the dead ; and therefore it happens 
that nearly all the mysteries which are recorded are connected 
with the chthonian divinities or with the departed hero or 
heroine. Those of Demeter were by far the most numerous 
in the Hellenic world; but we have record of the mystic cult 
of Ge at Phlye, of Aglauros at Athens, of Hekate at Aegina’, 
of the Charites at Athens, and we can infer the existence of 
a similar worship of Themis: and all these are either various 
forms of the aboriginal earth-goddess, or at least related 


* Vide Hekate, R. 7, 22: to these onthe road between Sparta and Arcadia, 
we may perhaps add on account of the Apollo, R. 27%. 
cult-title the worship of Artemis Muoia 
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closely to her. The same idea of the religious miasma that 
arose from the nether world would explain the necessity of 
mystic rites in the worship of Dionysos, of the Cretan Zagreus, 
of Trophonios at Lebadea, of Palaimon-Melikertes on the 
Isthmus of Corinth, probably also in the Samothrakian Cabiri- 
cult. Or they might be necessary for those who desired to 
enter into communion with the deified ancestor or hero, and 
thus we hear of mysteries of Dryops at Asine®, of Antinous 
the favourite of Hadrian at Mantinea’. Again, where the 
chthonian aspect of the worship was not prominent, but where 
there was promise and hope of the mortal attaining temporarily 
to divinity, of achieving the inspiration of his mortal nature 
with the potency of the godhead, certainly so hazardous an 
experiment would be likely to be safeguarded with special 
preparation, secrecy, and mystic ritual; and this may have 
been the prime cause of the institution of the Attis-Cybele 
mystery. Which of these two explanations, that are by no 
means mutually exclusive, applies best to the Eleusinia may 
appear on closer investigation. 

In approaching now the complicated Eleusinian problem 
we may formulate thus the main questions of interest: (a) What 
do we know or what can we infer concerning the personality 
and character of the deities to whom the mysteries were 
originally consecrated, and can we note change or new develop- 
ments owing to internal or external causes ? (6) When was the 
cult taken over by Athens and opened to all Hellas, and what 
was the state-organization provided? (c) Is there a secret to 
discover or worth discovering, and docs the evidence yield us 
any trustworthy clue: or in any case can we account for the 
reverence paid to the mysteries by all classes in the Hellenic 
world ? (¢) Can we attribute any ethical influence to them, or 
did they in any way influence popular Greek conceptions 
concerning immortality or the future life ? 

If we can answer these questions we have dealt with the 
problem sufficiently and may omit some of the antiquarianism 
of the subject 147°, 

As regards the deitics to whom the mysteries specially 


* Apollo, R. 144°. » Paus, 8. 9. 7. 
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belonged the record of the historical period is perfectly clear, 
the inscriptions agreeing with the literature in designating 
them as Demeter and Kore, or by the vaguer and more 
reverential title of 7@ Oeé, the two being sometimes distin- 
guished as } tpecPurépa and 7 vewrépa **, We have noticed 
already, from the evidence at present forthcoming, that Perse- 
phone was not the official name for the daughter at Eleusis. 
These then are the two to whom the redAeori#piov belonged, 
and whose communion the mystae sought to gain by initia- 
tion. But there could have been no sacred drama or dance 
presenting the myth of the rape without a third figure, at least 
as an accessory in the background, the ravisher and husband, 
the god of the lower world, by whatever name he was called— 
Plouton, Aidoneus, Polydegmon. And, as a matter of fact, 
Plouton is clearly recognized in the public ordinances that have 
come down to us concerning the Eleusinian sacrifice ; and his 
temple has been discovered at Eleusis—a very ancient cave- 
shrine in close proximity to the reAcorjpioy on the north *. 

In the historical period, then, the two goddesses are the 
chief personages of the mystery, with the god of the underworld 
as anaccessory. And this is the conclusion we should draw from 
the testimony of the Homeric hymn to Demeter, our earliest 
certain evidence from literature. It is clear that that composi- 
tion has a certain ritualistic value: the poet has probably 
borrowed from what he knew of the Thesmophoria and the 
Eleusinia—two distinct festivals not always easy to disentangle 
—such traits in the story as the sitting by the sacred well 
(where henceforth, out of respect for the sorrow of Demeter, the 
mystae refused to sit), the drinking of the xuxedy, the ribaldry 
of Iambe, the legend of the pomegranate. We can fairly 
gather then from this important source the conviction that 
the two goddesses were the chief deities of the mystery before 
the sixth century as they were ever afterwards, that the god of 
the lower world was recognized as well, and that a passion- 
play and a tepds Adyos concerning the abduction and the return 
of Kore were elements of that mystery ; and we may remind 
ourselves that the author of the hymn names the daughter 

* Vide Hades-Plouton, R. 14. 
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Persephone and not Kore. As regards the date, all that seems 
clear is that it is later than the period of Hesiod *, to whom 
the poet is probably indebted for his unnecessary figure of 
Hekate and for other minor points. 

We may win a still earlier glimpse of the Eleusinia if we 
believe that Pausanias, in his book on Attica, has drawn from 
a genuine hymn of Pamphos, the ancient hymn-maker, many 
of whose poems appear to have been preserved by the Lyko- 
midae of Phlye ; from his allusions to the lost poem ” we should 
draw the same conclusions concerning the Eleusinian cult with 
which it is obviously connected, as we draw from the Homeric 
hymn ; for Pamphos seems to have described the rape, the 
sorrow of Demeter, her disguise, the sitting at the sacred well, 
and the daughters of Keleos. It appears then that, at the 
earliest period to which we can return, the chief divinities of 
the mysteries were those with whom we are familiar through 
the record from the fifth century onwards; and there is no 
legendary indication of anything different. But a different 
view concerning the aboriginal personalities of Eleusinian 
worship has been suggested by a well-known fifth-century 
inscription ®°, and by the discovery of two dedicatory reliefs 
found at Eleusis of a pair of divinities known simply as 6 Oeds 
and # 0e42°, Moreover, these are mentioned and represented, 
by the side of r® 6e6, who are always Demeter and Kore ; 
a separate sacrifice is offered to this nameless pair, their 
service is administered by a separate priest, and Eubouleus, 
the Eleusinian shepherd-hero, is twice associated with them. 
The reliefs found near the Propylaca, and on the site of what 
was probably the ancient Ploutonion, are of remarkable interest ; 
the one belonging to the fourth century B.C.°, the other to the 


of Pisiytratus. But I do not know 
how he accounts for ll. 476-482 or what 


® See T. W. Allen, /ell. Journ. 1897, 
p- 54, Zext of the Homeric Ilymus; 


Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, /fomer. Un- 
tersuch. p. 209, ascribes the hymn to the 
first part of the seventh centary, and 
thinks that the Demeter-cult alluded to 
in the hymn has little to do with 
mysteries, which were first made popular 
and sacramental through the influence 


ancient authority attests this influence 
of Pisistratus, of whom we are liable 
to hear rather too much in modern 
accounts of the Eleusinia. 

> 1. 38,33 39, 1 

© Eph. Arch, 1386, iv. 3. 1. 
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beginning of the first*. On the first (Pl. I) we see the god 
and the goddess of the lower world seated at a banquet, the 
titles eds and #ed being inscribed above their names, and on 
their right, at a separate table, two other divinities, attended 
by a youthful cup-bearer ; though here there are no inscriptions 
to assist us, the sex, the drapery, the two torches in the hand 
of the one”, the sceptre in the hand of the other, as well as the 
whole entourage, at once designate the goddesses Demeter and 
Kore, and we may call the cup-bearer Triptolemos, The 
intention of the whole scene on the relief is well expressed by 
Philios: the lord and queen of the lower world are seated in 
friendly communion, he is no longer the fierce ravisher, but the 
mild and beneficent husband holding the horn of plenty; and 
the same idea is embodied in the group on the left, where the 
mother is happily feasting with her daughter and raising the 
libation-bow] over her head: in this scene of peace and recon- 
ciliation we may believe that the figure of Kore-Persephone 
appears twice, once as @ed the queen and the wife, and again as 
daughter. On the second relief (Pl. II) ‘the goddess’ stands 
by the side of her seated husband ‘the god,’ whose sceptre, 
drapery, and throne remind us of a well-known type of Zeus, 
but neither of the pair are distinguished by any specially 
characteristic attributes’. On the left of the relief we may 
recognize the figures of Plouton, Kore, Demeter, and Trip- 
tolemos °. 

Now an important theory concerning the original period of 
Eleusinian religion has been recently maintained by more than 
one scholar and archaeologist “, that in this worship of 6 Oeds 
and 7 0ed we are touching the bed-rock of the local cult: that 
at Eleusis, as we have seen elsewhere, there was a primitive 
worship of a god and goddess of the lower world, nameless 
because at this period the deities had not yet acquired per- 


* Eph. Arch. 1886, iv. 3. 2. 2 Vide Foucart, Recherches sur [ori- 
» The two torches seem fairly clear; gine et la nature des Mystéres d’ Eleusis, 
but Philios in an excellent article on in Afémoires de [ Académie des Inscrip- 
the reliefs insists that she is holding  ¢zons e¢ Belles-Lettres, 35, 1895: cf. 
a sceptre, Eph, Arch. 1886, p. 22. von Prott, Athen. Mitth, 1899, pp. 262- 
° Vide note, p. 278, 263. 
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sonal names or personal myth ; and that at some later epoch 
this peaceful chthonian-agrarian married couple were partly 
dethroned, partly transformed by the intrusive Demeter with 
her daughter, by a more personal cult, full of the emotions ot 
human life and of the legend of sorrow, loss, and consolation. 
According to this view, the titles 6 Oeds, 7 Oed are interesting 
survivals in the later liturgy of that prehistoric period of 
nameless half-formed divinities that, according to Usener, pre- 
ceded the fully developed Greek polytheism. One writer goes 
even so far as to speak of a ‘Gétterkampf’ at Eleusis which 
has left its trace on the later cult-ordinances. 

There are grave objections to the whole theory, though 
none, as far as I am aware, have been openly expressed. 
Certainly there are vestiges elsewhere in the Greek records 
of a primitive worship of an earth-goddess with her male 
partner that is older than the stratum at which Kore arose. 
But the proofs that it existed at Eleusis, though the possibility 
need not of course be denied, do not stand the test. Usener’s 
theory of a primitive period of nameless divinities in Greece 
rests on a frailer basis than it is often supposed, as will be 
shown in a later chapter. But we might accept it and yet 
object to its application here. For the titles 6 Oeds and % bed 
need not be primitive at all. It is especially in the cults of 
the powers of the lower world, in the worship of Hades and 
Persephone, and more especially still in the mysteries, that 
we discern in many Greek communities a religious dislike to 
pronounce the proper personal name, either because of its 
extreme holiness or because of its ominous associations, and 
to conceal it under allusive, euphemistic, or complimentary 
titles. Hence in place of Persephone we find Despoina, ‘the 
Mistress,’ or Hagne, ‘the Holy one,’ or Soteira, ‘the Saviour,’ 
actxpdreva, ‘the Almighty,’ and Kore itself was once a name 
of the same import : for Hades we find THAotrwyr, ‘ the wealthy 
one,’ ToAvddypor, ‘ the all-hospitable,’ Eubouleus,and apparently 
Evxafrys, whose female partner in the nether world is called 
simply ‘goddess’ in a late oracle*, The feeling is partly 
based on the old belief that a powerful magic attaches to 

® Vide Hades, R. 41. 
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personal names, and that it might be dangerous to utter the 
real one of a divinity except in secret to the initiated, as the 
real name of Despoina was uttered. And later Greek piety 
not infrequently, even in cults that were non-mystic, showed 
a tendency to substitute terms such as ‘the god’ or ‘the 
highest god’ for the personal name of the deity*. We can 
note the same feeling of reserve surviving faintly in our own 
religious nomenclature; and it works strongly on many 
modern savages, inducing them to conceal their own in- 
dividual names, 

We find not infrequently the same divinity designated by 
two different names in the same context, and under each 
mame receive a separate sacrifice; thus at Erythrae Kore 
Soteira*®3 had a distinct worship from Kore Arpayrpos 1°44; 
but the nearest parallel to two such groups as r& 06 and 
5 Oeds, 4 Ged, each group containing the same personage, is 
afforded by the ritual inscription from Messoa in Laconia, 
where at the festival of the Eleusinia a sucking-pig and a boar 
were offered to Demeter and Despoina respectively, and a 
boar to both Plouton and Persephone **. Despoina was pro- 
bably identified with Persephone in Laconia as well as in 
Arcadia. But the use of such distinct divine names, sug- 
gesting distinct ritual acts, can easily lead at last to a 
distinction of the divine personages. We cannot then regard 
such official titles as 6 eds and # Od as necessarily descending 
from a nameless period of religion or as proof of any great 
antiquity of the cult: they can be more naturally explained 
as late developments. 

A similar question arises from consideration of the Attic 
cult of Daeira '5,to whom we have a record of sacrifice at 
Athens and in the Marathonian Tetrapolis in the fourth 
century B.C.; but who must be regarded as one of the divine 
names of the Eleusinian cult and legend. For she appeared 
in the Eleusinian genealogical tables; Ismaros, who was 
buried in the Eleusinion at Athens, being the son of Eumolpos 
and Daeira; and among the officials of the Attic mysteries 
Pollux mentions a Aaeptrms. All that we know about her 

* Vide Usener, Gatfernamen, p. 343. 
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identity is that Aeschylus, a good authority on matters 
Eleusinian, regarded her as Persephone, and this view was 
accepted by the lexicographers. The name itself might mean 
either ‘the knowing one’—perhaps, then, the goddess of 
mystic lore—or the ‘burning one,’ with allusion to the torches 
used in her ritual. Either interpretation would accord with 
the character of Persephone. But it has been argued by 
von Prott® that she cannot be this goddess, because the 
Marathonian ritual prescribed a pregnant ewe as the sacrifice 
to Daeira, while only male victims could be offered to Per- 
sephone ; and also because a certain antagonism is revealed 
between Daeira and Demeter in a ritual law that is vouched 
for by Eustathius: he tells us that Pherecydes maintained 
Daeira to be the sister of Styx, and he goes on to justify this 
view of the historian by saying, ‘ for the ancients assign Daeira 
to the sphere of the moist element. Wherefore they regard 
her as hostile to Demeter, for when sacrifice is offered to 
Dacira, Demeter’s priestess is not present, nor is it lawful 
for her to taste of the offering.’ It is not clear whether the 
latter part of this statement, which is the only important 
part, is drawn from Pherecydes or not. But in any case we 
may accept the curious detail about the ritual as a valid fact». 
Thus the above-mentioned scholar is led to the conclusion 
that Daeira cannot be another name for Demeter or the 
daughter, but is really the personal name of 4 Oed, the abori- 
ginal goddess who with her partner was disturbed by the 
arrival of the triad Demeter-Kore-Plouton and the intro- 
duction of the mystic cult, and who then became the hostile 
‘step-sister’ Adetpa °. 

Now the first argument on which this theory rests is con- 
tradicted at once by a wider survey of the facts of ritual : 
the male victim was certainly offcred to Persephone as to her 


* Op. cit. (vide Hera, Rk. 2g,, for Eustathius in- 
» It is possible, as von Prott, op.cit. forms us that certain people regarded 
p- 259 maintains, that Servius was re- Daeira as Hera. 
ferring to Daeira when he wrote that © The ‘step-sister’ was an ancient 
the temple of Jano was closed at Eleusis interpretation of the word, vide Eusta- 
when sacrifice was offered to Ceres  thius. 
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mother, but so also was the female*: therefore the Mara- 
thonian ritual does not disprove the original identity of 
Persephone and Daeira. 

The second argument is the weightier. If we believe in 
this hostility of the cults as a really primitive fact we must 
assign Daeira, who is evidently a chthonian goddess, to a 
different era of religious belief from that to which Demeter 
with Kore belongs, or at least regard the rival cults as of 
different local origin. At any rate here would appear traces 
of a ‘Gétterkampf, perhaps the supplanting of an older by 
a younger or of an aboriginal by an alien worship. Now 
instances of the imprint of such religious rivalry on ritual 
in Greece are exceedingly rare, the only other that I can call 
to mind being the antagonism between the Hera and Dionysos 
cults at Athens*. And we may well doubt whether it 
existed between Demeter and Daeira at Eleusis at all. 
Ex hypothesi the latter was an ancient form of the earth- 
goddess; Demeter was gencrally recognized in Greece as 
one herself. We have traced already the pluralizing process 
which from an original Gaia throws off the figures Demeter, 
Persephone-Kore, Themis, Erinys, Aglauros, and between 
these no hostility is anywhere expressed or hinted in legend 
or cult. It is strange that it should have existed at Eleusis: 
still stranger, if it did exist, that Aeschylus should have 
nevertheless permitted himself to identify the hostile Daeira 
with the beloved Persephone. It is quite possible that this 
religious hostility is a fiction of the later exegetical writers 
who were puzzled about Daeira, and who were seeking a 
reason for the one fact that had come to their knowledge, 


* Male victims to Demeter and Kore vee 


at Messoa**: in the Attic Thesmo- 


the ritual of Despoina 
> This appears not only from the 


phoria: wether to Demeter at Kos, 
Geogr. Keg. s.v.: ram to Demeter 
XAcn®: boar to Kore‘at Mykonos, Zeus, 
R. 56: black cow to Kore at Cyzicos'*. 
It is not clear whether the bulls offered 
at Acharaca near Tralles’** and at the 
pool of Kyane near Syracuse™ were 
victims to Persephone or the nether 
god; only female victims allowed in 


evidence of Aeschylus and Pherecydes, 
but from Lycophron, 710, 9406 Aacipg 
xal guvevvéry Savos, referring to Odys- 
seus after his return from the world 
below. Mommsen’s hypothesis that 
Daeira is Semele is merely fantastic, 
Feste Stadt Ath. p. 381: Daeira has 
no associations with Bacchus. 
© Vide Hera, 28%. 
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that Demeter and her priestess had no share in the worship 
of Daeira. Quite other reasons may have explained this, for 
instance, the independence that has been noted occasionally 
belonged to the worship of Persephone. The religious ap- 
pellatives eds, Oed, Adeitpa may have arisen then after the 
institution of the mysteries, after the firm establishment in 
the public religion of the personal deities, Demeter, Kore, 
Plouton, and after the general acceptance of the myth of the 
abduction and the return. And this theory accounts for the 
facts somewhat better than the other. 

There were localities in Greece, as we have seen, where 
Demeter was worshipped without Kore, as a primaeval Ge- 
Demeter or Ge-X6ovia, the spouse of the nether god; and there 
may have been mysteries of Demeter before Kore was attached 
to her, as there appears to have been a mystery of Ge at 
Phlye*. But at Eleusis the worship and myth of Demeter 
and Kore are relatively to us at least aboriginal: the myth of 
the arrival of the goddess there need not affect us; and the 
elements which the Homeric hymn reveals of the great 
mystery—the group of the mother and the daughter with the 
god in the background—are the prime factors with which we 
start and which it is useless speculation to endeavour to 
resolve into a simpler form. The questions when it arose 
or whence it was derived cannot be settled on any existing 
evidence. M. Foucart has recently revived a theory >—which 
was prevalent in antiquity and was accepted a generation ago 
by Curtius—that the Eleusinia were an Egyptian importation, 
and were an adaptation of the mystic cult of Isis-Osiris, of 
which the doctrine of the future life was a main feature. The 
recent discoveries concerning the Mycenacan age have, indeed, 
revealed a closer association than was supposed by modern 
historians to exist between the Nile-valley and that earliest 
period of Hellas. Such a hypothesis then as M. Foucart’s 
cannot be ruled out @ prior? : the mirage orientale has worked 
some havoc in modern discussions of origins, but foreign 
influences on Greek soil have, nevertheless, to be reckoned 
with: in each particular case it is simply a question of the 

* Vide supra, p. 16. > In the 1Ao7rc cited above. 
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weight of the evidence. It is interesting to note that this 
Egyptian theory seems to have been corroborated by an 
important find in the necropolis of Eleusis in 18987. One of 
the tombs, containing vases of the Mycenaean and geometric 
period, revealed a small figure of Isis in Egyptian porcelain, 
together with some Egyptian scarabs and some vases of the 
peculiar form associated with the Isis-cult, the probable date 
falling between the tenth and the eighth century B.c. The 
discovery is a very interesting indication of a possible trade- 
connexion between the Nile and this part of Attica, and we 
know that religion sometimes follows trade: we may agree 
that if the Eleusinians needed to borrow a foreign cult from 
Egypt, the door was open to them to do so. But this is stil] 
only an @ priorz consideration. The evidence from the facts of 
cult adduced by M. Foucart appears to be of very slight 
weight, and he is inclined to strain a few casual resemblances 
such as are often noticed in any two systems of ritual however 
remote. The belief in life after death, accompanied by a 
desire for future bliss, extends over so wide an area of the 
world that it is almost valueless as evidence for any theory of 
borrowing. There is a general resemblance between the 
sorrows of Isis and the sorrows of Demeter, and the search 
of Isis for Osiris and the search of the Greek goddess for her 
daughter, though the setting of the story is very different. 
We may say the same of the Pawnee story quoted by 
Mr. Andrew Lang” as a close savage parallel to the Eleusinia, 
and we may add that such resemblances have now become 
the common-places of anthropological study. It is more to 
the purpose to remark that certain essentials of the Isis-Osiris 
legend, the prominence of the god, his death and dismember- 
ment, the figure of a second and malignant god, are not 
discoverable in the Eleusinian mystery rites, where there is no 
death of any divinity and no contest between powers of light 
and powers of darkness. Plouton, whose shrine lay outside 
the telesterion, is no real counterpart of Osiris in the sacred 
story: to find one M. Foucart has to force Dionysos into 


* Vide article by Skias, Eph. Arch. » Vide supra, p. 129, note a. 
1898, pp. 108, 120, Taf. 6, 
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a prominent place within the original mystery and thus do 
violence to the evidence: and his theory fails entirely to 
account for Kore. 

Mystery-cults may be regarded as an ancient heritage of 
Mediterranean religion. Demeter’s cult at Eleusis may have 
been ‘mystic’ from the beginning, owing to the force of its 
aboriginal chthonian associations which, as we have seen, 
were a potent stimulus to the institution of mysteries. Or it 
may have taken on a mystic form, when the beautiful story of 
the daughter had become shaped and prevalent, and the 
craving for a passion-play arose, which may have been grati- 
fied by the inventiveness of some priest or poet, whose hieratic 
and dramatic genius may have instituted the dance and 
elaborated the dpaya puoridy: for in the various Greek 
legends the origin of the loca] mystery is usually ascribed to 
some gifted and inspired individual, as whose descendant the 
iepopdvrns may in some sense be regarded. 

Whatever its origin may have been, the Eleusinian mystery 
once instituted became the chief religious service of the whole 
Eleusinian community, while the Thesmophoria, a sister- 
ritual of perhaps older foundation, remained the women’s 
privilege. In mythic motive and content the two were closely 
akin, but the Thesmophoria had merely an agrarian function 
and value, while the Eleusinia, an agrarian festival also in the 
earliest as well as the later period*, conveyed a promise of 
future happiness and thus rose to the higher religious plane. 
This double aspect of it is already clearly presented in the 
Homeric hymn: ‘ Happy is he who has seen these mysteries : 
but he who has had no share in them has by no means an 
equal lot in the darkness of the dead.’ Whether it is aboriginal, 
or whether the agrarian was at first its sole function, are 
problems impossible at present to determine: for before we 
could handle the question as to the primitive faith at Eleusis, 
we should have to be able to construct a general history of 


* The distinction which Rubensohn clear evidence: no doubt there were 
draws sharply between the older agrarian non-mystic cults at Eleusis, and the 
non-mystic cuit at Eleusis and the Haloa were not the same as the Eleu- 
mystic, Mysterienheiligttimer in Eleusis sinia; ‘but the ‘mystic’ cult-fgures 
u. Samothrake, p. 35, does not rest on were always ‘ agrarian’ also. 
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Greek thought as touching the after-life back to the Mycenaean 
period, and at present sufficient material does not exist. 

We can clearly determine then the chief figures of the 
mystery-cult in the earliest period at which the record begins. 
But we have also to consider briefly some secondary and 
accessory figures such as Eubouleus, Triptolemos, Iacchos, 
Dionysos. There are other divine personages besides these 
worshipped at Eleusis, and any one of them might be recog- 
nized in the preliminary sacrifices that preceded the great 
celebration. But those just mentioned are the only names that 
even the most general treatment of the Eleusinian problem 
cannot pass over ; and the question to ask is whether they are 
aboriginal, or, if of later introduction, whether they were 
admitted into the heart of the mystery so far as to modify the 
religious conception. 

Eubouleus *", the Eleusinian shepherd ‘of good counsel,’ 
who with his flock of swine was swallowed up when the earth 
opened to receive Kore, is a transparent figure enough. The 
name was attached to Zeus at Paros, Amorgos, and Cyrene, 
and in the abbreviated form of Bovdeds at Mykonos: the 
ancients interpreted the name not as an appellative of the all- 
wise sky-god, but as designating the god of the lower world, 
Zeus XOdv0s or Hades, and the name is used as an equivalent 
for him in the Orphic poetry. That this is the correct inter- 
pretation is borne out by the legends and the cult-associations 
of Eubouleus, which are all of a distinctly chthonian character, 
and his name may well have belonged to the ancient chthonian 
liturgy of Eleusis, although the author of the Homeric hymn 
shows no knowledge of it. 

The exact explanation of his name is by no means easy’. 
Was it possible for the primitive folk of Eleusis to think of the 
god of death as the ‘ god of wise counsel, with the same‘ spirit 
of optimistic faith as prompted Plato to write that the lord of 
the lower world kept the souls in his domain, not by fetters, 
but by the spell of wise speech*? The later influence of the 
mysteries may have led certain advanced minds to regard 
death as a gain: but we are hardly prepared for so ideal 

* Cratyl, p. 403 E. 
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a view revealed to us in the earliest epoch of Eleusinian cult. 
Some of the names for the powers of the shadowy world may 
be regarded as euphemistic; but this can hardly be one of 
them: the ‘stern ones’ or the malignant spirits might be 
called by euphemism the ‘kindly ones’ or the ‘ good people ’; 
so by the rule of euphemism, if we applied it here, we should 
have to suppose that the primitive folk considered the chtho- 
nian god to be more or less a fool, which is not probable. 
Dr. Kern thinks that Zeus Eubouleus has some connexion with 
Zeus Bovdaios*; but the resemblance of title is merely a coinci- 
dence, for the latter belongs wholly to the council-chamber 
and to political life, the former to the darkness of the grave. 
The most probable explanation may be that the title expresses 
the once active oracular functions of the chthonian divinity, 
the function which Gaia had once extensively exercised by 
means of dreams, and which Trophonios retained down to the 
later days of Hellenism. And the name ‘ Eubouleus’ could 
thus easily have arisen from the good counsel that the nether 
god could give, especially in the concerns of the shepherd and 
the husbandman. As at Mykonos®, so probably at Athens, 
he had both a chthonic and a vegetative character. He was 
remembered in the preliminary sacrifices, but does not seem to 
have belonged to the inner circle of the mystic cult, nor was 
his legend such as could be adapted easily to a sacred drama. 
We have reason to think that the remembrance of his original 
identity with Plouton had faded from the popular mind by 
the second century B.C. ° 

Triptolemos was on a very different footing in the Eleusi- 
nian cult. His personality is brighter and more human **° ; 
apparently an old culture-hero of Eleusis, he is mentioned in 
the Homeric hymn as one of those to whom the mysteries were 
revealed by Demeter. We do not know at what age his cult 
was established : he possessed a separate shrine there, and on the 
Rarian plain an altar and a sacred threshing-floor that is noticed 


® Ath, Mitth. 1891, p. 10. but Heberdey with much more reason 

> Zeus, R. 56. sees Eubouleus in the youthful figure 

© Svoronos has argued that heappears _ on the right of the relief, traces of whose 
as Plouton in the Lakrateides-relief; long curls are preserved ; vide Pl. II. 
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by Pausanias and in a fourth-century Athenian inscription, and 
that was doubtless associated with the sacred ploughing in which 
Eleusis asserted her primaeval claims in sivalry with Athens. 
The Triptolemos-cult penetrated the capital after the unifica- 
tion of Attica: his temple stood near the temple of Demeter, 
close to the Enneakrounos spring*; the state remembered 
him in the zporéAei, the sacrifices preliminary to the great 
mystic ceremony, and in the consecration of the drapyai sent 
by the allies. 

Triptolemos the plougher® and the dispenser of the gift of 
corn was one of the many apostles of agriculture that were 
honoured in various parts of Greece, usually in connexion with 
the legend of Demeter. But owing to the Panhellenic prestige 
of Eleusis and, we may add, to the influence of the Attic art 
that dealt lovingly and most skilfully with the legend of his 
mission, his personality and claim became recognized in most 
of the Greek states, in spite of local dissent: so that Arrian 
was able to say that the worship of Triptolemos as the founder 
of cultivation was universal*. But whether he played any 
part or a prominent part in the Eleusinian mystery or mystic 
drama itself is a doubtful question that may be briefly con- 
sidered a little later on. 

More important and perplexing are the questions about 
Tacchos, ‘ the daemon of Demeter, the founder of the mysteries,’ 
as Strabo describes him*”*, The author of the hymn is 
silent about him, and considering his later prominence we 
may in this case interpret silence as ignorance. The first 
mention of him occurs in the early fifth-century Attic inscrip- 
tion concerning the zporéAcia ’EAevowlav, to which reference 
has already been made", if the restoration I venture to adopt 
is correct“, His recognition in the mysteries appears to have 


* Dorpfeld identifies these two temples 
with the Thesmophorion, 4/;. A“itth. 
1897, P. 477 

» That he was a plough-hero might 
be inferred from his associations with 
the Rarian plain: but it is clearly re- 
vealed by two vase-representations of 
the fifth century B.c., one of Attic, the 
other of Boeotian art: see Rubensohn, 


Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 60, Taf. 7. 

* Triptolemos on coins: Cyzicos, 
fourth century B.c.; Head, Hist. Mun. 
P. 452 ; Enna, third century B.C., p. 119: 
on coins of Roman period at Anchialos, 
p. 236; Corinth, 340; Sardes, 553; 
Tarsos, 618; Alexandria, 719. ; 

* von Prott, Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 
253, has done much to restore the in- 
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been complete by the time of Herodotus, who describes the 
navyyvpts as raising the cry ”laxye, or calling on the god “Iaxyos 
in the festival of Demeter and Kore?"!; and perhaps this 
memorable association of Iacchos with the great fight for 
freedom may have increased his fame and popularity in Greece. 
As regards the locality of his worship and its value for the 
mystic service, the evidence is clear and important. We hear 
of the "Idxxetoy at Athens 7°‘, and his statue representing him 
as holding a torch stood in the temple of Demeter in a group 
with the mother and the daughter near the Dipylon gate ™, 
On the evening of the nineteenth and on the twentieth day of 
Boedromion *, a day specially sacred to him, and itself called 
“laxxos*11; 791, the multitude of mystae, protected by the armed 
escort of the ephebi, escorted him from the city along the 
sacred way to Eleusis, the god being represented either by an 
image or his human counterpart 18% 18°, We hear of his formal 
reception at Eleusis, and of a special attendant, the "Iaxxaywyés, 
who waited upon him on the route, and who may possibly have 
been associated in this task by another official known as the 
xoupotpéos 1% 2°8, Tt is clear then, from this evidence, that at 
Eleusis IJacchos had no abiding home: we hear of no altar, of 
no temple, consecrated to him there; he comes as a stranger 
and a visitor, and departs at the end of the sacred rites: nor 
does his name occur in any branch of Eleusinian genealogy. 
The conclusion then is certain, and generally accepted °, that 
Tacchos does not belong to the original Eleusinian cult or to 
the inner circle of the mysteries. It is of no importance that 


scription of the fepds vépos to its proper 
form: he rightly objects to the accepted 
restoration [TlAovrw} [’Id«}x@ on the 
ground of the A that follows the first 
word. But his own suggestion, Aodixw, 
though it suits the space is unconvinc- 
ing, as it is highly improbable that an 
almost unknown hero, Dolichos, should 
be associated in this carefully organized 
service with Plouton and ra @ew. But 
WAovravt 3¢ "Iaxyy fills up the space 
equally well, and this use of 3€ to con- 
nect the different clauses of a iepos vopos 


L 


is found in the sacrificial inscription of 
Mykonos. 

* The procession certainly started on 
the nineteenth (R.187), but it must 
have occupied part of the twentieth day 
(R. 211, 229!) 

> For instance by O. Kern in his 
article on Zeus-Eubouleus, Ath. MJitth. 
1891, pp. 1-29: ef. id. 1892, p. 140; 
Rubensohn, A4sterienhetligth. p. 403 
Rohde in his /sychke takes the same 
view (vol. I, p. 285). 


al 
~ 
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a late and reckless composer of an ‘ Orphic” hymn ®* chooses 
to introduce him into the old Eleusinian myth of Baubo®: and 
if Strabo, in styling him the dpynyérys TOy pvornpiwy, means 
more than that he led the mystae down the sacred way to the 
mystic shrine, we need not be influenced by Strabo against the 
better evidence. On the other hand, Iacchos is certainly 
Attic, perhaps specially Athenian ; in spite of the loose use of 
his name by late writers, there is no trace of his cult outside 
this district®; and if future discovery were to prove its exis- 
tence elsewhere, we should be justified in assuming that it was 
an exportation from Attica. His intrusion, therefore, into the 
Eleusinian ceremony cannot have happened at a very early 
epoch?; else those Greek communities, and there were several, 
that at a probably early period had borrowed Eleusinia from 
Eleusis, would have surely borrowed this personage also; and, 
as we have seen, the author of the hymn appears to have been 
ignorant of him. Now Iacchos is no obscure hero, but a deity 
whose cult aroused the enthusiasm of the greatest Attic poets. 
Who then is this deity whose power was such that he was 
chosen—perhaps from the sixth century onwards—to lead the 
mystae to the home of the mystery? We are accustomed, as 
were most of the ancients, to call him Dionysos, and this is 
probably right°, but there is much that requires clearing up. 
As regards the name itself, assuming this identification as 
correct, we may be content with one of two explanations : it 
may arise, as Curtius suggested, from some reduplication of 
Baxxos, from FiFaxxos, by the dropping of the digammas; or 

* Orph, Frag. 16. 

> The soundness of the text may be 
doubted, see Lobeck, Ag/aofh. p. 820. 

© On this point the writer of the 
article ‘Tacchos’ in Roscher’s Lexikon, 
2, p. 9, is misleading. 

40. Kem, Ath. Alitth. 1892, p. 140, 
suggests that Iacchos grew into promi- 


vol. 1, p. 284, but @ prior7, even apart 
from real evidence, it seems the only 
reasonable one. For Tacchos is a 
high god, and such deities did not 
grow up obscurely in a corner of Attica 
and suddenly emerge into power in 
the sixth century B.c, And what 
other high god of the Greek Pan- 


nence from the aid he may have been 
supposed to have given at Salamis: he 
there rightly protests against the belief 
that Tacchos-cult made any deep impress 
upon the mysteries. 

° This view is sometimes questioned, 
as for instance by Rohde, Psyche, 


theon can claim his name but Diony- 
sos? We notice too that Iacchos is the 
dpafos Oeds®*, the type of Dionysos 
that was beginning to be popular from 
the sixth century onwards in literature 
and from the fifth century in art. 
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from the root that is found in iaxety, ‘to cry aloud,’ so that the 
word would designate Dionysos as the god of the loud cry, and 
would be the equivalent of ‘ Bromios. Now as regards the 
identification itself, we do not discover it by any clear sign in 
the glowing invocation of the Aristophanic chorus 2° 4, but the 
ode in Sophocles’ Antigone clearly and decisively reveals that 
Iacchos is Dionysos in his relation to Eleusinian cult 229»: °, 
‘Bacchus, thou rulest in the hill-girt bay of Eleusinian Deo, 
whereunto all guests come. . . . Hail, thou whom the fire- 
breathing stars follow in the dance, thou hearkener of voices 
of the night! show thyself; oh Son of God, with thy minister- 
ing women of Naxos, the maenads who all night long honour 
thee in frenzied dance, Iacchos, the dispenser of men’s fate *.’ 
It seems, then, that Sophocles and his audience were quite well 
assured about Jacchos; and again a most valuable piece of 
Attic evidence is preserved by the scholiast on the Frogs of 
Aristophanes ° 4, who tells us that at the Lenaia the dgdo8xos, 
one of the highest Eleusinian officials, proclaimed to the people, 
as he held a lighted torch in his hand, ‘ Invoke the god’; and 
that the people in answer cried out, ‘ Hail, Iacchos, son of 
Semele, thou giver of wealth.’ The formula has a genuine old 
Attic savour, and neither it nor the other facts he gives us are 
likely to have been the invention of later antiquarianism. And 
we can gather from it that in a genuine popular liturgy of 
Athens, perhaps older than the time of Sophocles, Iacchos 
was recognized as Dionysos, and as the usual Dionysos, the 
son of Semele and the vegetation-god who gives wealth. At 
the same time as ‘ Iacchos’ was a peculiar epithet and became 
almost an independent personal name, it was to be expected 
that the later mythographers would try to draw distinctions, 
and, among the numerous Dionysoi that they invented and 


@ Compare with this the recently dis- 
covered Delphic hymn that in one or 
two places seems almost an echo of the 
Sophoclean ode, R. 2294. The epithet 
sapias of Tacchos is mysterious: it is 
applied to Zeus and Hermes, but in 
contexts that explain its special sense: it 
is never applied to Dionysos, but Bruch- 


mann, £fithet. Deor. p. 92, quotes 
Menand. Fr. 289 (Koch), =xoiSov Aww- 
vugov and Phot. s.z'. SxotSos* rapias tis 
wal Bounths. Maxedovixov 3¢ 70 Svopa, 
It may be that rapias was applied to 
Bacchus in the same sense a5 mAovrodérns, 
by which title he was hailed in the 
Lenaia 254, 
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tried to find genealogies for, Iacchos becomes specialized as 
the son of Zeus and Persephone?” !}™, But they did not agree 
among each other or with the popular view expressed in the 
Lenaia; nor is there any reason to regard their artificial 
genealogies as throwing any light on the secret of Eleusis. 
Whatever stories were in vogue concerning the babe Iacchos 
and his nurture at Demeter’s breast*, we must not lightly 
suppose that these emanated from the centre of the mysteries 
themselves, or that Iacchos and his legend had much to do 
with the dpaza pvorixdy. All that we know of him in respect 
of the mysteries is that as the youthful Dionysos he was 
escorted in the sacred procession to Eleusis once a year, and 
was in some sense regarded as the leader of the mystae, and 
that his home was Athens’. He wasa popular, not a specially 
‘mystic,’ still less an ‘Orphic’ figure°, and fortunately for 
him the later manufacturers of Orphic poetry did not trouble 
much about him, except occasionally to use his name as one 
of the countless synonyms of Dionysos, and perhaps to invent 
a special genealogy for him. His presence among the mystae 
is one of the signs of the great influence of the Dionysiac 
worship in Attica from the sixth century onwards. Consider- 
ing the enthusiasm it evoked, the ideas it enshrined of initiation 
and of communion with the deity, its promises concerning the 
future life, we should be astonished if there were no signs of 


a rapprochement between it and the Eleusinian religion. 


* R, 229%.‘ Kouporpdpos tis’ may 
have been one of the officials in an 
Attic mystery, and may have personated 
one of the @col xovporpépo:: but that 
he or she was connected with Eleusis 
or Iacchos is more than we know. The 
Virgilian * Mystica vannus Jacchi’ is no 
indication that the Bacchic infant was 
carried in a ‘vannus’ or Aixvoy in the 
Eleusinian procession : the phrase need 
have no reference to Eleusis, and no 
Ausvopdpos is found in the list of 
Eleusinian officials (R. 2298"). 

> We might be able to say more if 
we knew what happened to Iacchos— 
his statue or his counterpart—when the 


And 


procession reachcd Eleusis. 

© He has nothing to do with Phancs 
and no real connexion with Zagreus: it 
is true that Lucian speaks of an ‘Id«xov 
onapaypos as a story that was danced 
somewhere, R, 229™; but by his time 
the various names for Dionysos were 
becoming interchangeable. Sophocles 
in calling Iacchos Bovwepws (R. 229°) 
was not necessarily thinking of Zagreus, 
as the horned Dionysos was a fairly 
prevalent Hellenic type.  ‘ Certain 
people” may have identified Zagreus 
and Iacchos (Schol. Pind. Zsthm. 7. 3), 
but apparently not the Athenian people 
or the Eleusinian ritual. 
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Dionysos was known and recognized at Eleusis, not merely 
under his special Athenian, but also under his usual Hellenic 
name. We hear of the mdrpios dyév of the Dionysia there and 
of Dionysiac choruses in honour of the great goddesses 2° ; 
and from the time of Archilochus companies of Bacchic singers 
may have been in the habit of solemnizing ‘the panegyris of 
Demeter and Kore’: and we have an interesting inscription, 
belonging to a late period, commemorating a society of Iobacchi 
that was organized at Eleusis and performed choruses in which 
the actors personated Kore and other divine personages®. In 
return, we see leading officials of the mysteries concerned with 
the administration of Dionysiac rites at Athens, such as the 
Lenaia and perhaps the Anthesteria®: for there was no reason 
why some employment should not be found for a 8adodyos or 
a lepoxipv€ when he was off his Eleusinian duty. Again, the 
Dionysiac brotherhoods, alone of all religious associations in 
Greece, were eager proselytizers. It was inevitable that they 
should try to force their way into the sacred penetralia of the 
national religion, especially after the Lykomidae, a family with 
Orphic proclivities, had obtained possession of the office of 
dadobx0s°; and what is strange is, not that we find some traces 
of Dionysos at Eleusis, but that the attempt of these sectarians 
to capture the stronghold altogether failed. The Orphic 
propagandists might win the credulous to believe that Orpheus 
or his son Musaeos had presided in time past over Eleusis and 
other homes of the Eleusinian goddess“: the Athenian state 
might sacrifice to Dionysos as to other deities on one of the 
days of the mysteries 2°; and possibly Orphism may have 
been able to influence the lesser mysteries at Agrai; but 


® Ath. Mitth. 1894, p. 260. other is known at Athens except the 


> The iepoxfpug is mentioned as assist- 
ing in an important function connected 
with the Anthesteria (R. 205/), but 
Dittenberger, Hermes, 20, p. 19, main- 
tains that this need not be the Eleusinian 
iepoxfpug: it is true that we hear of 
icpoxhpumes elsewhere, the Amphictyonic 
Council possessing one, cf. Dittenb. 
Syil. 135. 18; 186. 6; 330. t9. But 
Foucart is right in maintaining that no 


iepoxjpug of the great mysteries, Aev. 
ad’ Et. Gre. 6, p. 341. 

© Cf. Plut. Zhemist. 1; Paus. 1. 37, 1. 

4 Aristophanes believed it or pre- 
tended to believe it, Frags 1032, possibly 
the author of the speech against Aristo- 
geiton A, § 11: the writer of the article 
on Orpheus in Roscher’s Lexzhon 
speaks somewhat too positively on this 
point (2, p. 1096). 
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there is no evidence that it ever succeeded in winning for its 
god or its apostle any place within the mystic cult itself or in 
the genuine traditions or genealogies of Eleusis. Dionysos’ 
name is not mentioned in the state-inscription concerning the 
apotédera, nor have we reason to believe that it was heard in 
the redeorjpiov*. The peculiar characteristics of his cult— 
the orgiastic enthusiasm, the prominence of the female votary, 
the death of the god—have not yet been discovered in the 
Eleusinian mystic rites, of which such a philosopher as Plato 
speaks always with reverence, while he scarcely disguises his 
dislike of the ecstatic violence and the scheme of salvationism 
that marked the private Bacchic cults. Nor again can we 
trace up to or within the hall of the mysteries any of the foot- 
prints of Orphism, or by any sure clue discover there any of 
its leading doctrines, any traces of its central cosmic figure of 
Phanes or of its uncouth legend of Zagreus. In its own circles 
Orphism may have borrowed very freely from Eleusis, but 
there is no proof that it imposed any part of itself on the 
mystery *. Eleusis had no need to borrow from any alien cult 


* The only apparent evidence is the 
Roman inscription mentioning the con- 
secration of a woman at Eleusis to 
‘Bacchos (or Tacchos), Ceres, and 
Cora’™5>; the date is A.D. 342, and 
that a Roman of this period should call 
the Eleusinian initiation ‘a consecra- 
tion to Iacchos, Ceres, and Cora’ proves 
nothing important. The passage quoted 
R. 230 from Cicero’s De Nat. Deor., 
which M. Foucart regards as proving 
Nhat Dionysos was an aboriginal partner 
of the Eleusinian mystery, proves 
nothing about Eleusis at all: Cicero 
may be referring to Orphic Dionysos- 
mysteries. Aristides tells us that the 
‘Kerykes and the Eumolpidae at Eleusis 
got Dionysos to be the paredyros of the 
Eleusinian goddesses’: this might 
vaguely describe the position of Iacchos 
at Eleusis, but does not show that 
Dionysos was permanently established 
at Eleusis as their peer in the mysteries 
\Dionysos, R. 129°), 

> Rep. pp. 363-5; Laws, 8isc: 


in Phaedo, p. 69 C, there is an apprecia- 
tive allusion to the Eleusinia: at least 
this seems probable in spite of the 
Bacchic quotation. But Plato may have 
borrowed his doctrine of palingenesis 
from Orphism, Phaedo, c. 61, 62. 

° The view summarily given in the 
text agrees on the whole with that of 
Rohde in his Psyche and in his article 
on Orpheus in the Aewe Heidelberger 
Jahrbucher, 1896, pp. 1-18, and 
O. Kern, loc. cit.: O. Gruppe in 
his article on ‘Orpheus,’ Roscher’s 
Lexik. 3, p. 1137, comes to the same 
conclusion, though reluctantly and with 
reservation, I have not considered it 
relevant to discuss the question more 
minutely: the ‘onus probandi’ lies 
with those who maintain the thesis of 
the Orphic conquest of the Eleusinia, 
which my own studies in Orphism have 
led me to reject: the mud-bath of the 
uninitiated—an Orphic idea—may have 
been adopted as an Elensinian dogma, 
but this is not quite clearly proved by 
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the belief in the life after death. It is of course quite con- 
ceivable that the solemn visit of Iacchos-Dionysos to the mystic 
shrine may have added strength to the story, current in Saba- 
zian mysteries, that the god was the son of Persephone ; or may 
have given further currency to the idea of a close association 
between him and the mother and daughter that possibly found 
expression in a fepds ydyos at Sicyon™, and in the consecration 
of a temple to Dionysos Mioryjs by the grove of Demeter at 
Tegea (Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘Tegea’), and in the state-ritual 
of Lerna™5», And it would be natural if those of the 
Eleusinian votaries who had been initiated into Dionysiac 
mysteries, and were full of enthusiasm for their god, should 
recognize him in the Eleusinian Plouton. But concerning their 
thoughts there is silence. The records do not reveal to us any 
change in the divine personnel of the mystic circle, nor can we 
trace throughout the ages any profound modification in the 
religious view, even though a statement of Porphyry’s 7 
may suggest that the perturbing influence of neo-Platonism 
was felt at last. Doubtless the interpretation of what was 
shown might change with the changing sentiment of the ages ; 
but the two stately and beautiful figures that are presented to 
us by the author of the hymn, who says no word of Dionysos, 
are still found reigning at Eleusis in the latter days of 
paganism. 

We can now consider certain points of importance in the 
history and administration of the mysteries. In the fifth 
century they were open to the whole Hellenic world*. But 
legends 1°*)216, which in this case are quite sufficient historical 
evidence, preserve a reminiscence of a time when they were 
closed against strangers”; and apart from such indications 


the references (R. 223', cf. Plutarch 
in Stobaeus, Meinek. vol. 4, p- 107%; 
vide Eunapius, Vit. Afax. p. 52, Bois- 
sonade (the 7 @ew still at Eleusis just 
before the Gothic invasion). 

* The passage in Julian that seems 
to contradict this is properly dealt with 
by Lobeck, Ag/aoph. p. 17. 

> The Dioscuri and Heracles were 


admitted only through adoption: or 
Heracles was not admitted to the great 
mysteries being an alien, but the lesser 
mysteries were instituted for his benefit: 
the chorus in Euripides’ Jon lament 
that an alien bastard should take part 
in the Eleusinia. It seems probable 
that every stranger needed an Athenian 
puataywyds to introduce him (just as 
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we could assume in accordance with the general principles of 
ancient religions that in the earliest period they were the 
gentile or tribal privilege of the Eleusinians. It is usually 
assumed—and probably correctly—that they lost this exclu- 
siveness and became Panhellenic in consequence of the 
absorption of Eleusis in the Attic state, though this latter 
event need not have immediately brought about this mo- 
mentous result. The natural interpretation of Il. 480-482 in 
the Homeric hymn suggests that by the time of its composi- 
tion they had already been thrown open to the whole of 
Hellas ; for we cannot suppose that the poct was composing 
the hymn for the benefit merely of a narrow clique of Eleu- 
sinian families, and we must read these words as an appeal to 
the Hellenic world to come and be initiated: otherwise we 
should have to say that the author was informing the gencral 
public that they were sure of damnation for not being Eleu- 
sinian born, We may take it then that by 600 B.C. the 
mysteries admitted other Hellencs, and it is not rash to 
suppose that Eleusis by this time was part of the Athenian 
community. The fantastic view still held apparently by a 
few writers, that the struggle between Athens and Eleusis 
which ended in the incorporation of the latter was an incident 
in the period of Solon or Pisistratus, rests merely on a 
mistranslation of a simple sentence in Herodotus": the 
fragment of Euripides’ Lrechthens* is in itself evidence 
sufficient to oblige us to relegate that important event to the 
prehistoric or at least the dawn of the historic period of Attica ». 
The Homeric hymn certainly makes no allusion to Athens ; 
but it was obviously the cue of the poet to refrain from any, 
for he is dealing solely with the remote origins of Eleusinian 


the foreign applicants at the Delphic the representative of the ancient king 


oracle needed a Delphian) : this would 
be a survival of the ancient feeling. 

* Vide Athena, R. 17", 

> Muller, A’leine Schrift. 2, p. 257, 
Goes so far as to maintain that Athens 
had won Eleusis and the mysteries before 
the Ionic migration to Asia Minor: 
for at Athens the chief Management 
was in the hands of the apxay Bagihevs, 


(R. 182, 184, 190), and at Ephesos of 
the descendants of Androclos who were 
still called kings™**. But it is ob- 
viously possible that the Ephesians 
borrowed their "EAevoivia fepd at a later 
date, and merely followed the Athenian 
example in this detail of the administra- 
tion. 
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things. And if we believe that the admission of alien Greeks 
to the mysteries was a comparatively early event, we can 
better understand the migration of Eleusinian mystic cult 
into other localities of Hellas and the antiquity that was 
claimed for many of these affiliated shrines of Demeter 
*EAevowia, But it will be more convenient to discuss at the 
end of this investigation what was the real relation between 
these and the Attic town. 

The abolition of the gentile privilege, carried out by Athens 
before the sixth century and foreshadowing her later policy 
of wise toleration of aliens, was a momentous event in the 
history of ancient religion. It is true that at the dawn of 
history in Hellas the barriers of the ancient ‘sacra’ arc 
already breaking down: Amphictyonies are being formed 
and many of the high gods are common to the great tribes, 
and oracles are speaking to the whole people, But here for 
the first time was a religion that invited the whole Hellenic 
world to communion; and while Delphi was growing to 
exercise a certain political and sacerdotal influence in matters 
external, Eleusis might hope to become the shrine of the 
spiritual life of the nation. And this Eleusinian communion 
was not a convention into which an individual found himself 
born, as he was born into a certain circle of household and 
civic ‘sacra,’ but was a free act of the individual’s choice. 
Nor were women excluded, nor even slaves. As regards the 
former there is no question ’**: but as to the admission of 
the latter there is difference of opinion. There is no reason 
at all for pronouncing it a priori improbable. There were 
many cults to which slaves had free access, and some were 
their special prerogative : the very occurrence in certain ritual 
inscriptions of the prohibition—éovrAm od M€yuis—shows that 
this rule was not universal. And that there was no such 
prohibition at Eleusis is almost proved by the fragment of 
the comic poet Thcophilos'"*: the slave remembers with 
gratitude the kindnesses of his master towards him, ‘who 
taught me my letters, and who got me initiated into the 
sacred mysteries*.’ It is difficult to suggest who at Athens 


* Meineke, ibid., suggests that possibly p. 19, takes the natural interpretation 
a freedman is speaking. Lobeck, op. cit. but does not insist oa it. 
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the 6eof to whom he was initiated could be except the famous 
T@ Ged. But more positive evidence is provided by the in- 
scription found some years ago at Eleusis containing the 
accounts of the Eleusinian officials during the administration 
of Lycurgus, B.C. 329-328 ; one of the items of expenses is 
punots Tv dyxociwr 82, and from this we are bound to con- 
clude that, at least under special conditions, slaves could be 
admitted to initiation; nor in the scrutiny of candidates 2!" 
does any question seem to have been raised concerning free 
or unfree status. 

We may now consider certain points of interest in the 
state-organization of the mysteries and in the personnelle of 
the administration. From the sixth century no distinct record 
has come down to us, unless we assign an exact and literal 
accuracy to a statement of Andocides, who quotes a law of 
Solon bidding the Sovd} hold a meeting in the Athenian 
Eleusinion on the day after the mysteries, no doubt to debate 
on matters connected with them?*, But the orators use 
Solon’s name so vaguely that the statement loses its chrono- 
logical value. The excavations at Eleusis appear to show 
that the period of Pisistratus was one of great architectural 
activity there, as the rapidly increasing prestige and popularity 
of the mysteries demanded a new laying-out of the site. But 
the construction of the pvorixds onxds, which existed at least 
till the time of Strabo, was one of the great achievements 
of the Periclean administration!”~, And from the fifth 
century two inscriptions have come down to us giving 
important illustration of the Panhellenic character which 
attached to the rites, and which the Athenian state desired 
to intensify: onc that may be dated earlier than 450 B.C. 
contains the decree proclaiming a holy truce of three months 
for the mystae, epoptai and their attendants both at the 
greater and lesser mysteries, so as to allow ample time both 
for the journey out and the return to their homes 5; the 
other, a generation later, is the famous inscription concerning 
the dzapyai, which has already been discussed 18: the subject- 
states are commanded, the other Hellenic communities are 
courteously invited, to send thank-offerings of corn in ac- 
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cordance with the oracle, and divine blessings are invoked 
upon them if they comply. The invitation was to be pro- 
claimed at the mysteries, the sacrifices offered from the tithes 
or from the money the tithes realized were consecrated to the 
divinities of the inner and outer circle of the mysteries, as the 
state and the Eumolpidae prescribed. Grounds have been 
given above® for the opinion that these offerings were intended 
for the Eleusinia as part of the preliminary ritual, not for the 
Haloa as Mommsen has maintained. We may read in these 
records the far-sighted policy of Athens, the determination to 
find if possible a religious support for her hegemony. Even 
when the latter had passed away, @ewpoé still flocked to the 
great celebration from all parts of Greece. And in an in- 
scription of the fourth century the prayer of the Milesian 
representatives is preserved, who pray ‘for the health and 
safety of the people of Athens, their children and wives’ 151. 

It was in the fifth century also that the ministration of the 
rites received the organization that lasted throughout the later 
period: the early Attic inscription mentioned above contains 
some of the official titles that are found in the lists compiled 
by later antiquarians!". 

We can consider here the relative position of Eleusis and 
the capital city. The tradition preserved by Pausanias 1 is 
founded to some extent on actual fact: that by the terms 
of submission whereby Eleusis was merged in the larger state 
she still was allowed to retain the performance of the mysteries 
in her own hands. But the literary evidence from the fifth 
century onwards shows how complete was the control of the 
Athenian state, to whom every one of the numerous officials 
was responsible 2% The head of the general management 
was the king-archon, who with his wdpedpos and the four 
epimeletae, two of whom were appointed by the ccclesia, 
formed a general committee of supervision, and matters of 
importance connected with the ritual were decided by the 
Boulé and Ecclesia. Here, as in Greek religion generally, 
the state was supreme over the church. Nevertheless, the 
legend about the treaty corresponded to a great extent with 


® Vide pp. 43-44, 46 note a. 
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the facts. For the function of the Athenian state—apart from 
the questionable family of the Kerykes—was really confined 
to externals and to the exercise of control. The claim of 
Eleusis as the metropolis of the mysteries was not ignored 
or slighted, For of the two priestly families in whose hands 
lay the mystic celebration itself and the formal privilege of 
admission, the Eumolpidae and the Kerykes, the first were 
undoubtedly Eleusinian. They were recognized by the author 
of the hymn as a leading local family, to whose ancestor 
Demeter had revealed her dpya, and in origin they belonged 
at least to the period of their city’s independence. The 
story of their ‘Thracian’ or North Greek provenance does not 
concern us here, but will be discussed in the chapter on 
Poseidon ; for if there is foundation for it, the legend concerns 
his cult, not Demeter’s, and ought not to be quoted in support 
of a theory concerning the influence of early Thrako-Phrygian 
religion upon the Eleusinian mystery: had there been any, it 
would have worked through Dionysiac or Cybele-cult, with 
which the Eumolpidae have nothing to do*. For the present 
purpose then they may rank as representing in Athenian 
religious history the claim of the old Eleusis and the principle 
of apostolic succession, long cherished though frequently 
through stress of circumstances abandoned in Greek ritual. 
The chief official of their family who represented them to the 
state and the religious head of the whole celebration was 
the Hierophantes. His name discloses his solemn function: 
it was he who was said to ‘reveal the orgies, gatvew rd épyta, 
to ‘show the things of the mystery,’ decxvdrac 7a lepd 224, He 
alone could penetrate into the innermost shrine, the péyapov or 
the avdxropoy, in the hall of the mysteries 2°2™, whence, at the 
most solemn moment of the whole mystic celebration, his 


“ Miss Harrison in her theories con- myth that it was he who invented the 
cerning the position of Enmolpos and culture of the vine and other trees; but 
Dionysos at Eleusis does not take suf- this is only found in a foolish compila- 
ficient account of this fact (Prolegomena, tion of Pliny's concerning mythic in- 
p. §61): in the manifold genealogical _yentors (Nat. Hist. 7, § 199). The 
and other legends concerning Eumolpos connexion between Eumolpos and Mu- 
there is not a single Dionysiac trait  saeos is a transparent Orphic fiction. 
€\cept possibly the vagne and doubtful 
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form suddenly appeared transfigured in light before the rapt 
gaze of the initiated 78. Whether he was then enacting 
a divine part is a question we may postpone for the present. 
To him alone belonged the power of pénocs in the highest and 
strictest sense of the word ?°', for he alone could show the 
mystic objects the sight of which completed the initiation. 
And it seems that he could refuse those applicants whom he 
judged unfit for the communion. He was an impressive 
figure, holding office for life, wearing a peculiar and stately 
dress °°?‘ and so sacred in person and habit of life that no one 
dared to address him by his personal name*; according to 
Pausanias he might never marry, and was vowed to continual 
chastity "i! ; but this was probably a rule introduced under 
the Roman Empire”, for it appears that the sacerdotal sanctity 
of the hierophantes continued to increase throughout the later 
ages, until both the office and the associations attaching to it 
were absorbed by Christianity *. By the side of the hiero- 
phantes we find two hierophantides, female attendants on the 
elder and younger goddess 11)19%,203, Their special duty was 
perhaps to introduce and initiate the female aspirants; but 
they were present throughout the whole ceremony, and played 
some part also in the initiation of the men ; for an epitaph on 
a hierophantis mentions to her glory that she had set the 
crown, the seal of the mystic communion, on the heads of 
the illustrious mystae Marcus Aurelius and Commodus ?°4>, 
In another epigram, of a late period from Eleusis, a certain 
Kallisto speaks of herself as ‘one who stands near the doors 


Arch, 1883, p. 79). The taboo on the 
personal names of sacrosanct people is 
world-wide : it survives in certain usages 
of modern society. 

> Vide Foucart, Grands Alysteres 


* This rule that Lucian attests”? ° 
may only refer to casual or flippant 
mention of the name in public. The 
inscriptions are not so reticent : a decree 
of the Kerykes and Eumolpidae (fourth 


century B. C.) names a hierophant Chaire- 
tios (Zph. Arch, 1883, p. 83), and 
another—quite as late as the time of 
Lucian—names Glaukos™?*: but a 
hierophant, writing his own eulogy, 
asks the mystae not to inquire about 
his personal name, for he lost it on 
entering the sacred office—‘the mystic 
law wafted it away into the sea’ (Zh. 


@ Eleusis, p. 28: he quotes an earlier 
inscription from Elcusis mentioning the 
wife of the hierophantes. 

© Vide Goblet d’Alviella, Zleustuza, 
pp. 145-146, and his quotation from 
Theodoretus, which however seems 
from the context to refer to the mysteries 
of Priapos at Lampsacos (Theodor. De 
Fide, t. 4, p. 482). 
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of Demeter and Kore,’ and as cherishing the recollection of 
‘those nights lit by a fairer light than the day’"*4, Kallisto 
is thinking of the torch-lit hall, and she must have been the 
hierophantis or perhaps ‘the priestess. For we hear of ‘the 
priestess’ of Demeter and Kore?, and her residence at 
Eleusis#*? ; it appears that she held office for life, and certain 
Eleusinian inscriptions have been found that are dated by her 
name??; like the hierophantides she was probably of the 
Eumolpid family*, We hear also of the Mavayzjs, ‘the All- 
holy One, among the female ministrants of the mysteries: and 
we should suppose that so solemn a title could only attach to 
the high-priestess of the temple or to the hierophantides, and 
only to them in so far as they were regarded as the human 
embodiments of the divinities themselves. But a late inscrip- 
tion teaches us that the ‘ Panages’ was neither one nor the other 
of these high functionaries, and she remains a mysterious 
incognito 1,193, Besides these ministers, one of the com- 
mittee of management called the émpeAnrai, who sat with the 
Basileus, was appointed from the Eumolpidae ; as was also an 
’Eénynrys , a person who served as religious adviser to the 
State in the interpretation of ritual-law 15* 199, 291, 

The Eumolpidae survived as a hieratic caste down to the 
last period of Athenian history: and Plutarch was able to 
say °°! that even in his own day it was still Eumolpos who 
initiated the Hellenes*. As a corporation they exercised 


* The evidence is clearer in their case 
(vide Eph, Arch. 1883, p. 142) than 
hers; Philios, Bult. Corr. Hell. 1895, 
p. 118, assumes it to be true of her also. 
But it is possible that the gloss in 
Photius about the Philleidae (R. 204) 
refers to this priestess: Fhilios (op. 
cit.) and Foucart (Rev. @’Et. Gr. 
1893, p. 327) suppose that the mys- 
teries to which the priestess of the 
Philleidae initiated were the Haloa; 
but the only reAerq at the Haloa was 
& reder# of women, and Photius speaks 
of rots yioras. The vagueness of the 
whole citation very much reduces its 
value. 


> Besides the Eg¢nynris é¢ EdjpoAmbar 
we hear of é{nynrai rpei’s *°, who appear 
from the inscription in Zf/. Arch. 1900, 
p. 79, to have had some concern with 
the Eleusinia; are these the same as 
the three exegetae mentioned by the 
scholiast on Demosthenes (47, 68), and 
described as TuOdxpyoro, ofs péree 
kabaipev rots év dyer enaynbévras? 
These appear to be the body whom 
individuals might consult on questions 
of conscience, for instance, concerning 
homicide (Demosth. nav. Evepy. p. 1160; 
Isaeus, p. 73). 

© The last hierophant but one before 
the Gothic sack was of the Eumol- 
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certain functions outside the administration of the mysteries: 
we find them serving on a commission to decide concerning 
questions of the boundaries of the sacred land at Eleusis and 
elsewhere in Attica ’**; and legal actions conceming impiety 
might be brought directly before them. Every individual 
of the family enjoyed certain perquisites from the sacrifices 
at the lesser as well as the greater mysteries }°, 

The other caste which enjoyed a like position and an 
almost equal prestige were the Kerykes, who with the Eu- 
molpidae formed the two Tévn that took measures together 
to preserve the sanctity of the mysteries 1 ; and recent finds 
at Eleusis have brought to light inscriptions enregistering 
their joint decrees. The chief official of the Kerykes was the 
5qd08x0s 295, who like the hierophantes was appointed for life *, 
and like him was distinguished by a stately, almost royal 
robe—a dress which Aeschylus borrowed for his tragedy ; 
and the religious sanctity surrounding him was almost as 
great, the same rule of reticence concerning the personal 
name applying to him also?*. We find him associated 
with the hierophantes in certain solemn and public func- 
tions 192028, such as in the apéppyots, or opening address to 
the mystae*?*, and in the public prayers for the welfare of 
the state 2°, He also enjoyed the right of péjots °°, but not 
in the highest sense of the revelation of the sacred objects”, 
nor did he enter the ‘ anaktoron,’ the innermost part of the 
shrine 2!8°, Yet he must have been present throughout the 
whole solemnity #!8*, playing perhaps some part in a divine 


pidae: the very last was a stranger ferent officials, one the iepopavrys, 


from Thespiae, Eunap. Veta Max. p. 52 
(Boisonnade). 

® C.Z. Gr. 190-194: among the lists 
of detovro: of their tribes the individual 
Badobxos, iepoxipug, and 6 émi Bupq are 
mentioned. 

> Besides the loose use of pueiy in 
Greek—the ordinary citizen may be 
said to pveiy another in the sense of 
paying the money-expenses of the 
ceremony (e.g. Demosth. 59. 21)— 
there were different grades of the pinois 
proper: for instance, at least two dif- 


FARNELL. Uf 


another the fepeds 6 émi Bupot 1", claimed 
to have initiated Marcus Aurelius’, 
vide Bull, Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 123 
(Philios): and in the lower sense pvety 
was equivalent to puotayoryety and 
referred to the preliminary preparation of 
the candidate by the pvorayoryds, and 
this privilege belonged to all members 
of the Kerykes and Eumolpidae 
clans’: vide Dittenberger, Hermes, 
20, p. 323 Foucart, Zes Grana’s Mystéres 
a’ Eleusis, p. 93- 
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drama *", and ‘holding the torch,” as his title implies. 
We find the dadoéyos officiating at Eleusis in the service of 
purification in which ‘the fleece of God’ was employed to 
cleanse those to whom the stain of guilt—probably blood- 
guiltiness—attached (Zeus, R. 138%). This purification may 
have been resorted to by those who wished for initiation into 
the Eleusinia and were disqualified by some éyos. 

As we hear of a hierophantis by the side of the hiero- 
phantes, so we are told of a Sqdovxoica, the female ministrant 
natural in a mystery where women were admitted, and where 
goddesses were the chief divinities? The two other func- 
tionaries who were drawn from the family of the Kerykes 
were the tepeds 6 ent Bayo) 18 and the fepoxjput!% 205, 
All these, like the officers of the Eumolpidae, were appointed 
for life, and their religious functions might extend beyond 
the range of the Eleusinia*. But they had not such juris- 
diction as the other family possessed in questions of religious 
law, nor did they possess in the earlier period the important 
function of exegesis 1®°, though later they seem to have ac- 
quired it». : 

The historical question concerning the Kerykes has been 
much debated by recent scholars: were they one of the 
original Eleusinian ‘gentes’ or of Athenian origin? The evi- 
dence from the genealogies is contradictory and ineffectual ¢, 
Pausanias, like Arnobius 2%?°, traces them back to Eumolpos, 
but adds that they themselves claimed Hermes and Aglauros 
for their progenitors °°, What is more to the point is that 
though the family possessed an official house at Eleusis!°° no 


* The lepoxfpuf assisted the wife of the 
king-archon in the Dionysiac service: 
Dittenberger does not regard him as 
necessarily an Eleusinian functionary, 
and certainly the name occurs in con- 
nexion with other and non-Attic cults, 
e.g. Syll 155.18; 186.6; 330.19: but 
at Athens he was probably of the family 
of the Kfjpuxes. The 8500 x0s assisted 
at the Lenaia. 

> Vide Dittenberger, Hermes, 20, 
Pp. 12; ef. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882, 


Pp. 436. 

° As a specimen see Preller-Robert, 
2, p. 788,n.4. In Xen. Hed. 6. 3,6 
the dgdotyos in his speech to the 
Lacedaemonians speaks of Triptolemos 
as 6 pérepos mpéyoves; and this is 
usually quoted in support of the Eleu- 
sinian origin of the Kerykes: but the 
context shows that he is not referring 
to himself or his own family but to the 
whole Attic community, one of whose 
ancestors was Triptolemos. 
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trace has as yet been found of any individual of it inhabiting 
the Eleusinian district; the ‘gens’ appear to have been scat- 
tered over most parts of Attica. Their ancestral deity was 
Hermes, and they had special functions in the service of 
Apollo Pythios and Delios*, a peculiarly Ionic cult 2”, If 
then they were a non-Eleusinian stock and belonged to 
Athens, we must say that Athens wrested from Eleusis nearly 
half the internal management of the mystery ; and Pausanias’ 
imaginary treaty was not dex trovato. There is much that is 
perplexing in regard to this family. 

Down to the fourth century we find them constantly coupled 
with the Eumolpidae, as if they were a kindred stock ; in fact 
one inscription of that period speaks of them as 7d yévos 1d 
Kyptxwv cal Ejpodmidév. But no inscription has come down 
to us from a later date than the fourth century—so far as 
I am aware—that mentions them at all; and we have fair 
evidence that the dgdouxéa came at last to pass into the hands 
of the Lykomidae, a priestly family at Phlye*: we cannot 
say with accuracy when the change took place, and no writer 
definitely mentions it. It is usually supposed that the Kijpuxes 
died out: but the words of Pausanias1® imply that they were 
existing in his time, and Lucian’s impostor, Alexander, 
named the ministrants of his sham mysteries Eumolpidae 
and Kerykes “4. Were they for some reason merged in the 
Lykomidae? The change might have been important, for 
there is some reason for supposing that these latter were 
strong devotees of Orphism 4. Yet we cannot trace any Orphic 
elements in the cult of Andania, which one of their stock 


® Vide Foucart, Les Grands Mystéres 
@ Eleusis, p. 14. 

> Eph, Arch, 1883, p.83: this would 
really settle the question of their local 
origin, but unfortunately the same in- 
scription goes on to speak of ra yér7, 
distinguishing the family of the Kerykes 
from that of the Eumolpidae as Aeschines 
does ™, 

© It can be discovered by combin- 
ing Paus. 1. 37, 1 with Plut. Zhemist. 
1. Inscriptions of the Roman period 


give us instances of dqdotxo of the 
Lykomidae, Buii. Corr. Hell. 1882, 
p. 496: one of this family was ényyr}js 
‘av puornpiow in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

4 Vide Lenormant in Daremberg et 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquitds, 
p. 850, who regards the Lykomidae as 
responsible for the Orphism which he 
believes transformed the Eleusinia in 
the later times. 
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reorganized in the fourth century B.C. 46; nor must we lightly 
assume that they were able to effect any fundamental change 
in the religious tradition of the Eleusinian reAeoryptor. 

The only other name of some interest among those of the 
functionaries who played a part in the celebration is the 
mais 6 ad’ éotlas®, We are told that he was a boy of one 
of the highest Athenian families, who was elected by lot to 
this position, and was ‘initiated by the state’ (npoolg pundeis) ; 
and Porphyry speaks of him as if he served as a kind of 
mediator between the other mysfae and the godhead. Who 
was this boy, and how did he get his name? The suggestion, 
sometimes offered, that he was the youth who personated 
Tacchos in the procession is against probability: these human 
counterparts of divinities were usually elected by special 
choice on account of their comeliness and fitness, not by lot. 
And besides later on we hear of a girl in this position, 7 d¢” 
éorias*. I would suggest that the phrase literally means 
‘the boy who comes to the mysteries from the city’s hearth,’ 
the hearth in the Prytaneum: that the boy by proceeding 
thence was representing the future hope of the state of Athens, 
and by his initiation was supposed to specially guarantee the 
favour of the goddesses to the younger generation of the 
community ». Somewhat analogous is the idea implied by 
the complimentary title 7 ‘Eoria rijs médews voted at Lace- 
daemon to eminent women. 

As regards the actual ceremony, we are now able—thanks 
to the labours of generations of scholars—to give a fairly 
connected account of the ritual up to the point when the 
mystae entered the hall at Eleusis. The whole celebration 
lasted several days: ra EAevoina being the most comprehen- 
sive name for it, which includes ra pvorypia as the name of 
a special part®. It took place every year, but seems to have 


a Eph. Arch, 1885, p. 145. 

> TI find that more or less the same 
explanation is given by M. Foucart in 
Les Grands Mystéres d’ Eleusis, p98. It 
is somewhat borne out by the Platonic 
expression dq’ écrias xakovpyely riv 
wikw (Euthyphr. 3A) ia which the 


‘éaria’ seems to denote the most vital 
part of the city’s existence. 

© As against Mommsen’s and von 
Prott’s view, which would separate 
altogether 7a 'EAevoivia from Ta po rapa 
(Feste der Stadt Athen: Athen, Mitth. 
1899, p. 253, &c.), vide Robert in 
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been conducted every four years with especial splendour, and 
this ‘ penteteris’ was distinguished as 7a peydAa EAevoina 22”, 
On the thirteenth of Boedromion the epheboi marched out to 
Eleusis, and on the fourteenth escorted back the ‘sacra’ from 
Eleusis to the Eleusinion in the city after a short pause by the 
‘holy fig-tree’ in the suburb *% 22"; these ‘sacra’ probably 
included the statues of the goddesses, for we hear that the 
gatduvtijs toiy Oeoty 8" was in some way responsible for them, 
and his name alludes to the process of washing and cleaning 
the idols. It was his duty to announce to the priestess of 
Athena that the sacred objects had arrived; and from this 
moment we may consider the mysteries to have begun, The 
first day—perhaps the sixteenth—was the ‘day of gather- 
ing’ 18, when the applicants for initiation met and heard the 
address which was delivered by the hierophantes, assisted by 
the dadouchos, in the Stoa Poikilé!#. This ‘ zpéppnots’ was 
no sermon or moral exhortation, but a formal proclamation 
bidding those who were disqualified and for some reason 
unworthy of initiation to depart. The terms of the address, 
if we could recover them, would be interesting. It is clear 
from Isocrates that ‘barbarians’ were explicitly forbidden to 
participate 17, as also were homicides. The proclamation 
made by Lucian’s false prophet before his épya—‘if any 
atheist or Christian or Epicurean has come as a spy to our 
holy celebration let him flee’—is intended to be a parody 
of the Athenian. But we must not suppose that at Athens 
there was any question of dogmatic faith. Was there any 
moral test applied? We may believe that from the earliest 
period a man was barred from communion if he was at that 
time polluted by bloodshed or any other notorious miasma ; 
and we have the famous example of the bold refusal which 
closed the mysteries against Nero. But as we have often 
seen, the conception of sin in the most ancient stages of 
religion tends to be ritualistic rather than ethical: Heracles 


Gotting. Gelehrt, Anz. 1899. p. 538: but in the Roman period were put after 
cf. R. 188, 206°, 207, 212. Foucart, the mysteries and confused with them : 
Les Grands Mystéres a’ Eleusis, pp.t44~ but he does not satisfactorily explain 
147, maintains that 7d “EAevaivia were away the evidence in R. 185 

distinct and fell early in Metageitnion, 
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could not participate in the Eleusinian communion because 
he was not yet purified from the blood of the Centaurs ?""*. 
Such a rule as this was observed in all Greek ritual. In the 
later ages it is conceivable that it developed in respect of such 
mysteries as the Eleusinia into something nearer to a general 
moral principle. There are two passages at least in late 
pagan writers that have been taken as indicating that the 
mpéppyots of the hierophant amounted at last to a kind of 
moral scrutiny of the candidates. Libanius states that the 
‘leaders of the mysfae,’ ot pvotaywyot, proclaimed to the 
assembly that they must be ‘pure in hand and soul and of 
Hellenic speech’; and that they then cross-examined each 
individual as to the particular food he had tasted or abstained 
from recently, informing him that he was impure if he had 
eaten such and such things?”"*>, In a later part of his speech, 
where he repeats the formula, Libanius shows that he is 
referring to the mysteries of Eleusis; but he repeats it in 
a slightly different form, phrasing it ‘ doris... dwviy dodveros. 
Now this condition would only demand that the catechumen 
should understand the speech in which the secret things of 
the mystery were to be revealed and explained to him: and 
we should suppose that this was a rule not peculiar to Eleusis. 
And the same phrase occurs, as if part of a hierophant’s 
formula, in the other passage, of which the import is very 
similar, quoted by Origen from Celsus*: ‘Those who invite 
people to the other mysteries (as distinct from the Christian) 
make this proclamation, “(come all ye) who are pure of hand 
and of intelligible speech”: and again, other (mystagogues) 
proclaim “whosoever is pure from all stain and whose soul 
is conscious of no sin and who has lived a good and just life.” 
And these proclamations are made by those who promise 
purification from sin.’ Origen’s citation is of great interest, 
and it is clear that Celsus and Libanius have drawn from 
some common source the fragment of a real formula, doris 
geviy ovverds or dodveros, which Libanius paraphrases, no 
doubt rightly, by the words geviy "EAAnvas elvat: but the rest 
of the two statements does not suggest a common original nor 
* Orig. 72 Cels. 3. 59. 
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that Libanius was drawing on Celsus. We cannot be certain 
that the latter author has the apdppyots of the Eleusinian 
hierophantes in his mind. He speaks of such proclamation as 
being usual in piacular ceremonies, xaOdpoia épaprnudrov, and 
the Eleusinia need not have been included among these. 
And we can almost trace the origin of the most impressive 
words in his sentence, those that refer to the soul’s conscious- 
ness of sin: for almost the same occur in the now famous 
Rhodian inscription, inscribed perhaps in the time of Hadrian, 
over the doorway of a temple, ‘(those can rightfully enter) 
who are pure and healthy in hand and heart and who have no 
evil conscience in themselves*.’ This spiritual conception of 
holiness can be traced back to a much earlier period of Greek 
religious speculation” ; and no doubt the Athenian hierophants 
might have been tempted in course of time to introduce words 
of more spiritual import into their address. We are certain 
that as early as the fifth century they required the catechumen 
to be a Hellene and to be pure of hand; and let us suppose 
that they solemnly proclaimed that he should also be oxi 
xadapés*. But how could the moral injunction be enforced 
without some searching scrutiny, which we know was not 
employed, or without some system of confessional? This 
latter discipline, so much cherished by mediaeval Christianity, 
was also in vogue in the Babylonian and Mexican religions, 
and some rare traces of it can be found in ancient Greece ; 
the priests of the Samothracian mysteries endeavoured, as 
it seems, to enforce it, notably in the case of Lysander, whose 


pre-Roman period, to distinguish the 


® C. I. Gr. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1. 789. 
Greek from the barbarian: at the best 


> Vide my Hibbert Lectures, p. 136. 


© It is interesting to note that the 
mpoppnots of the mystae in the Frogs, 
1. 356 doris dmepos Todvde Adyov 
} youn pi xaOapever does somewhat 
correspond to the words of the citation 
in Origen paviy otveros and yuxiy 
xa@apés ; and might incline us to believe 
that both Celsus and Libanius were 
quoting fragments of genuine Eleusinian 
formulae ; but the phrase garqy ouverds 
is not likely to have been one current 
in a public formula at Athens in the 


we can only imagine it as natural after 
Romans were admitted freely to the 
Eleusinia. Itis hard to accept Foucart’s 
explanation that the words express ‘clear 
articulation, freedom from stammering, 
&c.: this strained interpretation was 
suggested to him by his peculiar theory 
of the purport of the mysteries, which 
will be noticed below, vide Recherches 
sur Vorigine et la nature des mystéres 
d’ Eleusis, 1896, p. 33- 
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spirited refusal to submit is the first expression of Protestant 
feeling on the subject*. We have no reason to surmise that 
it was employed at the Eleusinia, where the moral scrutiny 
that was exercised could not have been severe, in view of the 
number of applicants and the lack of time and machinery. 
The only person besides Nero whom we hear of as being 
rejected by the hierophant was the celebrated Apollonios of 
Tyana; and the objection taken to him was one about which 
the Established Church has always felt strongly, that he was 
‘a wizard,’ yéns od xaOapds ta Sarpdma, unclean in his relation 
to things divine". But this is a religious rather than a moral 
question. No doubt there was reason in the criticism that 
Diogenes passed on the Eleusinia, that many bad characters 
were admitted to communion, thereby securing promise of 
higher happiness than the uninitiated Epaminondas could 
aspire to 225°, 

In fact we may say that all that was required of candidates 
was that no notorious stain of guilt should be attaching to 
them, that if Athenians they should not be under any sentence 
of civic drizia?!", and that they should have observed certain 
rules of abstinence and fasting. That for a certain period 
before initiation sexual purity was required may be taken for 
granted: and special kinds of food, beans for instance, were 
rigorously tabooed ; and no doubt reasons for avoiding them 
were drawn from the Demeter-legend, but in this case, as in 
others, we may believe that the taboo was older than the 
myth. That the szystae fasted by day and took sustenance 
by night is in accordance with an ancient fasting-ritual observed 
by Moslems, but was explained by the story that Demeter in 
her sorrow acted so 217», 

After the ‘assembly,’ perhaps on the next day, the proclama- 
tion ‘dAade piorat’ sent them to the sea-shore to purify 
themselves with salt-water >: and it seems that sprinkling with 
pig’s blood was also part of the cathartic ritual? We 
know how closely this animal was associated with the chthonian 
powers, and how frequent was the use of its blood in cere- 

* Plat. p. 2364. 
> Holy water from the wells of Rheitoi was also used 745. 
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monies of lustration®. And it seems that the mystae at some 
time in the celebration banqueted on its flesh, for in the 
Paradise of the frogs the air was full of the goodly savour of 
pork 719s, But we must not hastily conclude from this that 
the flesh was eaten at a sacramental meal or that the animal 
was recognized in the mystery as the embodiment of the 
divinity. It is probable that not merely the Eleusinian but 
all mysteries, Hellenic and Oriental, laid stress on the purifica- 
tion rather than on the sacrament as an essential preliminary, 
the lustration coming to occupy in the later mystic ritual the 
same place as baptism in the Christian Church. 

Another preliminary condition that had to be fulfilled was 
initiation into the lesser mysteries of Agrai on the Ilissos, the 
ceremony being regarded as part of the whole process of purifica- 
tion 21°, As they served merely as a ladder to the full initiation 
at Eleusis we should naturally suppose that the divinities were 
the same in each service, and no doubt both the mother and 
the daughter were recognized at Agrai; but the scholiast 
on Aristophanes speaks as though the great mysteries be- 
longed to Demeter, the lesser to Persephone *!°*, and we have 
some earlier evidence that in respect of the lesser mysteries 
he was right»; for Duris, the Samian historian, has preserved 
a fragment of the ode with which the degenerate Athenians 
welcomed Demetrius Poliorketes, and the anonymous syco- 
phant who composed it informs us that in the same month as 
that of their hero’s arrival at Athens (Munychion) ‘ the goddess 
Demeter is coming to celebrate her daughter’s mysteries’ 77°}, 
We hear of no temple of Demeter or Persephone at Agrai, 
though the region is said to have been sacred to the former 
goddess 21°; we do not know where the ceremonies took 
place, and concerning most of the questions that arise about 
them we are left to conjecture. Stephanus, drawing from an 
unknown source, describes the dpdpueva of the latter as if they 
were a dramatic representation of Dionysiac myth 7° Hence 

* e.g. in purification from blood- inscription of Eleusinian accounts there 
guiltiness, as in the vase-representation is mention of two pigs bought for the 
of the purification of Theseus; in the purification of the Eleusinian temple ™*. 
purification of the Pnyx before the > Vide Alonumental Evidence, p. 
political meeting. In the Lycurgean 242. 
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they have been supposed to have solemnized the birth and 
death of Iacchos*, and Mommsen in his Feste der Stadt Athen” 
has concluded that their content was wholly Orphic; and 
certainly Agrai was the district round Athens where many 
alien cults had from early days found a home. But in the 
dearth of sure facts it is well to be sparing of theory, and to 
content ourselves with the one well-attested fact that both 
mysteries were under the same state-management 185,190 and 
that the epimeletae offered sacrifices at both to the same 
goddesses ‘in behalf of the Boulé and Demos’?’. Possibly 
the lesser mysteries were instituted by Athens herself in 
rivalry with Eleusis before the days of the union, when the 
Eleusinia proper were closed to aliens*. They were celebrated 
about or slightly after the middle of Anthesterion, at the 
beginning of spring 1%)2!%8, probably to commemorate the 
return of Kore and to promote the operations of spring : 
Dionysos, whose festival, the Anthesteria, seems to have just 
preceded them, had probably some part in them, possibly as 
the bridegroom of the risen goddess, though there is no sure 
evidence of such a sacred marriage at Athens*. Occasionally, 
when the number of candidates was very great, they were 
celebrated twice a year, to give those who were too late for 
the ceremony in Anthesterion another chance of passing this 
preliminary stage before the great mysteries came on?’ 
We can believe that the participants in the lesser mysteries 


von 


® By Anton, Die Jysterien 
Eleusts, 

> p. 400: he regards the puxpd pu- 
ornpia as in some way a development of 
the x¥rpoi, to which also he gives an 
Orphic meaning on slight grounds. Vide 
PP. 243, 251 for monumental evidence of 
Dionysos in the lesser mysteries. 

¢ This seems to be implied by one 
of the versions of the initiation of 
Heracles: the little mysteries were 
created in his honour, because being 
a stranger he could not be initiated at 
Eleusis'*, After the union with Eleusis 
the Athenian state would find it to its 
profit to retain them as its own contribu- 
tion to the complex ceremony. 


4 Vide p. 252: the only Dionysiac 
marriage that we hear of at Athens 
took place in the temple of Dionysos 
év Ainvas between the god and the 
wife of the king-archon, on the twelfth 
of Anthesterion, the only day in 
the year when the temple was open. 
The lesser mysteries certainly did not 
coincide with the Anthesteria, and we 
should have expected that temple, his 
most ancient in Athens, to have been 
opened for such a celebration, if those 
mysteries included the ritual of his 
Marriage with Kore. There is no reason 
for the view that the Basilinna im- 
personated Kore: she stood rather for 
the Athenian city. 
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received certain instructions concerning details of conduct 
so as to prepare themselves for the communication of the 
greater, and possibly certain guarded discourses were delivered 
to them which might quicken their imagination for a fuller 
appreciation of what was afterwards to be revealed 79°, 
Returning to the ritual of the great mysteries, we may believe 
that among the ceremonies in Athens before the procession 
started for Eleusis with Iacchos on the nineteenth of Boedro- 
mion, the most important must have been some kind of sacrifice. 
For in Philostratus’ account of the Epidauria, the name of a day 
that came in the middle of the mysteries before the process 
of punors was consummated, we are told that this day drew 
‘its name from the arrival of Asclepios from Epidauros*; the 
god having come to Athens in the midst of the mysteries but 
too late for initiation, a ‘second sacrifice’ was instituted on 
‘ Epidauria’ to admit the late-comer, and this custom remained 
in vogue til] at least the time of Apollonios of Tyana, who also 
arrived on that day”. We gather also from Aristotle? 
that there was a procession in honour of Asclepios on a day 
‘when the mystae were keeping at home ’—a phrase which 
we can interpret to mean ‘had not yet started for Elcusis.’ 
Putting this together with Philostratus’ statement that the 
Epidauria came after the apdéppnots and the animal sacrifice, 
we are justified in placing it on the eighteenth. And on the 
seventeenth we hear of the offering of a young pig to Demeter 
and Kore, in an inscription of the time of Hadrian *". A fact 
now emerges of perhaps some fundamental importance for 
our view of the mysteries. A sacrifice is essential for the 
first process of yvqows, which began at Athens after the return 
of the mystae from the sea. Was this an ordinary gift- 
offering to the divinities, or some sacrament whereby they 
drew into a closer and mystic communion with them? We 


171 


R. 215, which at first sight seems to be 


® Mommsen’s paradox that the Epi- 
slightly in favour of Mommsen’s theory : 


dauria was really the same as the second 


celebration of the lesser mysteries is 
well refuted by A. Fairbanks in the 
Classical Review, 1900, p. 424. The 
latter scholar does not notice a citation 
from Clemens which I have given under 


but the context shows that Clemens’ 
statement is altogether mystic and sym- 
bolical, and of no value for real chrono- 


logy. 
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he uttered with his lips any forbidden secret, but that he acted 
a sacred pageant, and Aeschylus was accused for acting on the 
stage something that was performed in the mystery-hall 74, 
We may note too that Porphyry in an otherwise doubtful 
and obscure statement? speaks of the hierophant and the 
dadodx0s as acting divine parts*, and that in the mysteries 
of Andania, modelled to some extent on the Eleusinian, 
provision was made for women playing the part of god- 
desses 74°, 

What then was the subject of this mystic play? We may 
imagine that it was one which would best move pity and love, 
the sense of pathos and consolation in the spectator, such 
a theme as the loss of the daughter, the sorrow of the mother, 
the return of the loved one and the ultimate reconciliation. 
And parts of such a complex myth appear on many vases and 
works of Greek art ; but let us beware of supposing that vase- 
painters would dare to reproduce, however freely, any real 
scene of the pvortixdy dpauza. There are two citations from 
which we may extract evidence. Clemens tells us that ‘Deo 
and Kore became (the personages of) a mystic drama, and 
Eleusis with its dqdobxos celebrates the wandering, the abduc- 
tion, and the sorrow’ ?!®. But he himself affirms that the 
same theme was solemnized by the women in the Thesmo- 
phoria and the other women’s festivals i, and we know that 
Eleusis had its Thesmophoria. Still the use of the peculiar 
verb dqdovxe? in the first citation almost compels us to con- 
clude that it refers to the Eleusinia. And we may suppose 
that Tertullian’s words*!**, ‘Why is the priestess of Ceres 
carried off unless Ceres herself had suffered the same sort of 
thing ?’ assuming a confusion of Ceres with Proserpine, allude 
to the Eleusinia rather than to the Thesmophoria, where there 
was no man to act the part of the ravisher®. But the words 


* According to him the hierophant 
represented the Demiurgos, the dadou- 
chos the Sun, the priest ém Bopp 
the Moon, and the hierokeryx Hermes. 
The treatise of Porphyry from which 
Eusebius gives us a long extract is full 
of unnatural and fictitious symbolism. 


That a priest impersonated Selene is 
a hard saying, 

> It is also not impossible that Ter- 
tullian is referring to the Sabazios- 
mystery, which is not proved to have 
been ever engrafted on the Eleusinia 
(vide note b, p. 178); there is no other 
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of Appuleius, in spite of their lack of that simplicity which 
wins credence, are of even more importance 2®, the words 
that are put into the mouth of Psyche when she appeals to 
Demeter in the name of ‘the unspoken secrets of the mystic 
chests, the winged chariots of thy dragon-ministers, the bridal- 
descent of Proserpine, the torch-lit wanderings to find thy 
daughter, and all the other mysteries that the shrine of Attic 
Eleusis shrouds in secret.’ 

From these statements, then, in spite of verbiage and vague- 
ness, we have the right to regard it as certain that part at 
least of the great myth was acted before the eyes of the 
mystae in the telesterion. And some of the dances outside 
the temple, the nightly wanderings with torches over the land, 
the visits to the well KadAfxopov and the ‘unsmiling rock,’ 
may well have been in some way mimetic of the myth, 
though part of such ritual may have been originally mythless. 
A statement by Apollodorus’ is interpreted by M. Foucart 
as referring also to an episode in the mystic passion-play *: 
‘The hierophant is in the habit of sounding the so-called gong 
tis Képns emixadovzevns. He understands these last words in 
the sense of ‘Kore calling for aid’; but in such a sentence 
they are more likely to signify ‘when Kore is being invoked 
by name.’ According to his interpretation the words allude 
to a critical moment in the drama; according to the other to 
a point of ritual in a divine service when the worshippers or 
the minister called aloud upon the name of the goddess. The 
gong may have been sounded to drive away evil spirits; but 
whether the worshipper understood this or not its effect would 
not be lost ; many of us are aware of the mesmeric thrill that 
is caused to the religious sense by the sudden sound of the 
gong in the Roman celebration of the Mass. Unfortunately 


Demeter-myth to which the words of Plato, Gorgias, p. 497 C (quoted in 


Tertullian could properly apply, except 
the Arcadian legend of Poseidon and 
the horse-headed goddess which is out 
of the question here: there is no reason 
for supposing that the @eoydua of Zeus 
and Demeter was part of the mystic 
drama at Eleusis, except perhaps the 
very vague note of the scholiast on 


part, R. 219°)—‘ the greater and lesser 
mysteries were instituted because Plato 
abducted Kore and Zeus united himself 
with Deo: in which many shameful 
things were done.’ He is drawing 
ignorantly from Christian sources, and 
is a valueless authority. 
* Les Grands Mystéres, p. 34. 
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we are not sure that the text refers to Eleusinian ceremonies 
at all: for Apollodorus merely indicates the place of the action 
by the word ’A@qvno, and the ritual in which the gong or the 
cymbal was used appears to have been fairly common in 
Greece. 

From vague hints we may regard it as probable that some 
form of iepés ydyos was celebrated in the Eleusinia, in which 
the hierophantes or the dadouchos may have personated the 
bridegroom *®. We find record of such ritual elsewhere, but 
at Eleusis the evidence is too slight to allow us to dogmatize. 
The words in Appuleius 2 need not mean more than that 
there was a representation of the abduction in accordance 
with the ordinary legend; but Asterius2!®* seems to be 
alluding, and with unpleasant innuendo, to some form of lepds 
yapos when he speaks of ‘the underground chamber and the 
solemn meeting of the hierophant and the priestess, each with 
the other alone, when the torches are extinguished, and the 
vast crowd believes that its salvation depends on what goes 
on there.’ Asterius wrote in the fourth century A.D., but we 
know so little about the facts of his life that we cannot judge 
the value of his evidence. Admitting the truth of his state- 
ment, and supposing the last words to reveal the true signifi- 
cance of the rite, we should conclude that this sacred marriage 
was more than a mere piunots, and was a representative act 
whereby the whole company of the initiate entered into 
mystic communion with the deities, just as Athens with 
Dionysos through his union with the Basilinna. At any rate 
we have no right to imagine that any part of the solemn 
ceremony was coarse or obscene. Even Clemens, who brings 
such a charge against all mysteries in general, does not try to 
substantiate it in regard to the Eleusinia ; and the utterances 
of later Christian writers who accuse the indecencies of 
paganism have no critical value for the study of the mysteries 
of Eleusis », 


* A iepds -yapos occurred in Alex- context dealt with below bears witness 
ander’s mysteries, which are described to the scrupulous purity of the Eleusi- 
by Lucian as in some respects a parody _ nian hierophant, which was safeguarded 
of the Eleusinian, A/exandr. §§ 38, 39. by the use of anti-aphrodisiac drugs, 

® It is curious that Hippolytus in the R. 202. 
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Did the Eleusinian miracle-play include among its motives 
the birth of a holy child, Iacchos for instance? A divine 
birth, such as the Atés yoval, was an ancient theme of Greek 
dramatic dancing, and we infer from Clemens that the birth of 
Dionysos was a motive of Phrygian-Sabazian mysteries*, As 
regards Eleusis the evidence on this point, both the literary 
and the archaeological, wants very careful scrutiny. We know 
how valuable is the combination of these two sources when 
one or both are clear: but when both are doubtful, they may 
combine to give us a very dubious product. Now the person 
who wrote the Philosophumena, who used to be called Origen 
but is now regarded as Hippolytus, informs us that at a certain 
moment in the Eleusinian mysteries the hierophant called 
aloud, ‘The lady-goddess Brimo has born Brimos the holy 
child’ °?!, This is an explicit statement, and is accepted as 
a fact to build upon by many scholars and archaeologists ® : 
and on the strength of it certain vase-representations have 
been interpreted by Furtwangler and Kern as showing the 
Eleusinian mystic story of the divine birth. The archaeological 
evidence will be discussed later®. But so far as this interpre- 
tation depends on the text of the PAzlosophumena, it rests on 
a very frail foundation. For Hippolytus, who seems in that 
passage to be revealing the very heart of the mystery, does 
not even pretend to be a first-hand witness, but shows that he 
is drawing from gnostic sources. For our purpose he could 
hardly have been drawing from worse: for we know that 
a gnostic with his uncompromising syncretism would have no 
scruple in giving to Eleusis what belonged to Phrygia. Hence 
Hippolytus, in the same breath, goes on to speak of Attis and 
the story of his self-mutilation. And Clemens, a far higher 
authority, associates Brimo, not with Eleusis, but with the 
Phrygian story of Attis*, and is followed in this by Arno- 


% Protrept. 14(Pott.): cf.the "AwéA- Jahrbuch d. d. Inst. 1891, p. 121; 
Awvos yovai in the mock-mysteries of Kern, zdid. 1895, p. 163 (Anzeiger). 
Lucian’s false prophet, Alexandr. § 38. © Vide pp. 252-256. 

> e.g. Foucart, Recherches, pp. 48, 49 4 In the Greek myth Brimo had a 
(who assigns, in my opinion, excessive close connexion with Thessaly (Propert. 
weight to all citations from the Christian 2. 2, 12) and with the Pheraean Ar- 
writers on the Eleusinia); Furtwangler, | temis-Hekate; and probably because of 
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bius*. Now this medley of Phrygian and Eleusinian legend and 
cult, which appears in the text of Hippolytus and in thecomments 
of the scholiast on Plato 7!°*, may conceivably be due to the 
actual infusion of the Asia Minor orgies into the Attic mystery 
in the later days of paganism». But it is hard to believe that 
the Athenian state, which never, even in the late days of its 
decadence, publicly established the orgies of Sabazios and 
Attis, should have allowed the responsible officials of the Eleu- 
sinia to contaminate the holiest of the state ceremonies at their 
own caprice. The late imperial inscriptions show us the great 
mysteries practically unchanged: nor did Clemens find 
Sabazianism at Eleusis. 

The other explanation involves less difficulty : later writers, 
whether controversialists or compilers, had little first-hand 
knowledge, and relied much on late Orphic literature, believing 
in its claim to represent Eleusinian dogma all the more readily, 
as that literature freely borrowed Eleusinian names; and the 
same Oeoxpacta or religious syncretism which was characteristic 
of gnostic was also a fashion of Orphic speculation, and Diony- 


this affinity she is called Map@évos by 
Lycophron (Cass.1175). Yet she joins 
in love with Hermes, but the legend 
contains no idea of ‘immaculate con- 
ception’ such as Miss Harrison would 
find in it (Prolegomena, p. 553). In 
the later syncretistic theology the name 
‘ Brimo’ floats round Thracian, Samo- 
thracian, Phrygian cult-legend: but it 
may be an old north Greek name for 
the goddess of the under-world, mean- 
ing ‘the strong,’ or the ‘angry one,’ 
as Hom. H. 28, 10 Bpipn signifies 
‘strength’ or ‘rage’: cf. Maciumpérea 
=Persephone at Selinus, Kpdérea the 
Cabirian goddess on the vase from the 
Theban Kabeirion, vide Athen. Mitth. 
13, Taf 9. 

* Protrept. p. 14 (Pott.); Armob. Adv. 
Gent. 5, 20. 

® This is Prof. Ramsay’s explana- 
tion in his article on the ‘Mysteries,’ 
Enc. Brit. The strongest evidence in 
support of this view might seem at first 


sight the citation from Tatian2!*m, 
who first gives the Orphic-Sabazian 
story of the incestuous union of Zeus 
and his daughter and her conception ; 
‘Eleusis shall now be my witness and 
the mystic snake and Orpheus’: then 
follows the ordinary Eleusinian story of 
the abduction of Kore, the sorrow and 
wanderings of Demeter. It isall equally 
immoral in Tatian’s view: and Tatian 
might have known the truth about the 
later Eleusinia and may have wanted to 
tell it. The ‘mystic snake’ in this 
context is meant no doubt to be Saba- 
zios. But of what is Eleusis ‘ the 
witness,’ of the first story or the second 
or of both? Even if Tatian means 
that Eleusis is witness for Sabazios, the 
doubt arises whether for Tatian, as for 
the later uncritical age generally, ‘Eleu- 
sis’ has not become a mere name 
synonymous with Orpheus, the belief 
prevailing that everything ‘Orphic’ 
was also Eleusinian, 
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sos is identified with Eubouleus, Attis, Sabazios, and even 
perhaps Jehovah. With the same recklessness the Orphic poet 
thrusts Iacchos into the place which the babe Demipho occu- 
pies in the Homeric hymn: and thus Lucretius may have got 
the idea that it was Ceres who nursed Iacchos, and hence may 
have arisen the phrase ‘ Dionysos at the breast’ as a synonym 
for Iacchos 2% ¥, 

But those who think that Iacchos was the holy babe in the 
Eleusinian passion-play should explain how it was that he 
went to Eleusis, in the procession of the szystae, in the form of 
‘a god in his first prime’;?#°* and why the whole Athenian 
people hailed him at the Lenaea as the son of Semele * 4, 
We must suspend our judgement for the present about the 
divine birth in the great mysteries. 

A further question arises concerning the dramatic element in 
the Eleusinia. Was there some kind of stage-machinery and 
scenic arrangement whereby a vision of Paradise and the 
Inferno could be revealed before the eyes of the mystae, so as 
strongly to impress their imaginative faith and to produce 
a permanent conviction? A passage from Themistius’ treatise 
‘On the Soul,’ preserved by Stobaeus, has been sometimes 
quoted as proof that there was?!*: ‘The soul (at the point of 
death) has the same experiences as those who are being initiated 
into great mysteries...at first one wanders and wearily hurries 
to and fro, and journeys with suspicion through the dark as one 
uninitiated : then come all the terrors before the final initiation, 
shuddering, trembling, sweating, amazement: then one is 
struck with a marvellous light, one is received into pure regions 
and meadows, with voices and dances and the majesty of holy 
sounds and shapes: among these he who has fulfilled initiation 
wanders free, and released and bearing his crown joins in the 
divine communion, and consorts with pure and holy men, 
beholding those who live here uninitiated, an uncleansed horde, 
trodden under foot of him and huddled together in filth and 
fog, abiding in their miseries through fear of death and mis- 
trust of the blessings there.’ Themistius, a pagan writer of 
the time of Julian, a man of many words and bad style, is 
unusually interesting in this dithyrambic fragment. It suggests 
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a passing reflection on the indebtedness of Christian apoca- 
lyptic literature to some of the later utterances of the older 
And no doubt it contains an allusion, more or less 
remote, to certain facts of the Eleusinia. But we dare not 
strain the words to any very definite conclusion. For the two 
sides of the simile are confused in a dreamy haze, nor can we 
disentangle the phrases that refer to the mysteries from those 
that describe the life of the soul after death. Yet M. Foucart, 
in his Mémoire, finds in this passage a proof that the initiated 
in the mystery-hall were supposed to descend into hell and to 
witness the terrors of the place. Now we can easily believe, 
and Themistius may help us to the belief, that the catechu- 
mens passing from the outer court into the pillared hall might 
pass through darkness into a wonderful light, and we know 
that at the moment of the climax the form of the hierophant, 
radiant in light, appeared from the suddenly opened shrine, 
and the bewildering interchange of darkness and blaze can 
work marvels upon an imagination sharpened by fasting and 
strained with ecstatic expectancy. We conceive also that after 
the completion of the holy ceremony, the initiated, wearing his 
crown, could walk with the other holy and purified beings in 
a blissful communion. But there is no pipyors in all this so 
far, When Themistius asks us to imagine—if he really asks 
us—that within the reAeorjpioy there was an impressive scenic 
arrangement of meadows and flowers, and a region of mud and 
mist where the superior persons might behold the wallowing 
crowd of the damned, we are unable to follow him. The spade 
of the Eleusinian excavations, as Prof. Gardner has some time 


religion. 


* p. 58. He bases his belief also on 
the Frogs of Aristophanes, Il. 315-459: 
but the whole scene there, read naturally 
and critically, conveys no allusion what- 
ever to any of the Spwyeva of the 
mystery-hall: the mystae are partly 
in their own nether Paradise with torches 
and a pervading smell of roast pig, 
partly on the Athenian stage, and they 
sing as if they were escorting Tacchos 
along the sacred way: all is irrespon- 


sible fooling and delightful poetry, A 
passage in Lucian’s Kardm\ovs might 
seem to give some support to his 
theory**>: the friends who are journey- 
ing together in the lower world see 
something that reminds them of the 
mysteries in the scene around, especially 
when a female approaches them bearing 
atorch; but the only clear reference is 
to the darkness and the sudden gleam 
of light approaching. 
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ago pointed out *, has dispelled these allusions: the construc- 
tion of the hall was such as would give very little opportunity 
to the modern scene-artist : the basement has been laid bare, 
and no substructures or subterranean passages have been found 
into which the mystae might descend for a glimpse into the 
Inferno or from which ghosts might arise to point a moral. 
In fact, whatever passion-play was acted, the stage-properties 
must have been of the simplest kind possible, probably nothing 
beyond torch-light and gorgeous raiment. The most impres- 
sive figures were the hierophant and the dadouchos, as we 
gather from the late rhetorician Sopatros *48*; ‘When I had 
passed within the inner shrine, and being now an initiate had 
seen the hierophant and dadouchos,...I came out feeling 
strange and bewildered.’ The eight sacred officials, the priests 
and priestesses, were enough to give, by solemn dance and 
gesture, a sufficiently moving representation of the abduction, 
the sorrowful search, the joyful reunion, a holy marriage, and 
the mission of Triptolemos. In part of the drama, the search 
for Kore, the systae themselves may have joined, moving in 
rhythmic measures with torches waving. ‘In Ceres’ mystery 
all night long with torches kindled they seek for Proserpine, 
and when she is found the whole ritual closes with thanks- 
giving and the tossing of torches, These words of Lactan- 
tius 2? ° may allude to the Thesmophoria, but we can conceive 
them applicable to the Eleusinia too. 

This is about as far as our imagination can penetrate into 
the passion-play of the mysteries. Or may we suppose that 
though there was no architectural structure lending itself to 
elaborate stage-effects, yet the art of the painter might have 
come to their aid, and have provided mivaxes to be hung on the 
columns or displayed by the hierophant, representing scenes of 
the Inferno? Might such a supposition explain the strange 
words in the speech against Aristogeiton °, in which the writer 


* Gardner and Jevons, Greek Anti- which latter he takes to be the ‘anak- 
guities, p. 283. toron’( Journ, Internat. Arch. Numism. 

> M. Svoronos supposes the revela- 1gor): I cannot discuss the topography 
tion of the iepé not to have gone on in of Eleusis here, but am unable to 
the reAcorhpiov at all, but in the fore- reconcile his views with the texts. 
court before the temple of Demeter, © 1, § 52. 
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—not Demosthenes nor an early Christian, but an orator of 
the fourth century B.c.—describes the life of Aristogeiton in 
Athens, ‘who walks in company with cursing, blasphemy, 
envy, faction, and strife, even as the painters depict the guilty 
in hell.’ This is startling language from a Greek of this 
period: and such paintings as those by Polygnotus on the 
Delphian Lesche were not of a style to justify it. Neverthe- 
less, he may have been thinking of these ; and at least we have 
no indication that he was thinking of any Eleusinian mystery- 
paintings. Not only have we no reason to suppose that such 
existed at Eleusis, but we have this reason for supposing they 
did not : in the elaborate accounts of the Eleusinian commis- 
sioners, drawn up in the administration of Lycurgus, and in- 
scribed on a stone that was discovered some years ago *, amidst 
the very multifarious items no single entry occurs that points 
to any expenditure on scene-painting or stage-machinery, or 
any kind of outfit intended for the passion-play in the reAeor?- 
ptov. We are forced to conclude that the latter was a simple 
form of choral mimetic dancing, solemn and impressive no 
doubt, but not able to startle the spectator by any cunningly 
devised stage effects. The representation in a mediaeval 
picture of the Last Judgement would be something far beyond 
its scope. 

But among the religious acts in the service of the mystery 
there was one of at least equal importance with that which 
has been called the ‘passion-play’: and this was the act of 
the hierophantes when he ‘displayed the sacred things.’ 
Some of these could be shown to the neophyte, as we gather 
from the story about Apollonios 2°24: others were reserved 
for the final éxomrefa to which one could only attain after 
a year’s interval, this being sometimes the distinction between 
the pvorns and the éxézrns. What were these fept? We 
can at least make a probable guess. Surely ‘the sacred 
things’ that were escorted so reverently to Athens by the 
epheboi must have included statues of the deities: reason 
for this has already been shown. These images were perhaps 
of great antiquity or at least of preternatural sanctity, so that 


* Eph. Arch, 1883, p. 109. 
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the view of them was both a danger and a privilege: and the 
men who saw them, revealed perhaps in some mystic light, 
would feel that they stood nearer to the divinity henceforth. 
But other things may have been shown among these iepd, 
legendary relics, things that the Greeks might call pixdédn, 
such as would cause a religious tremor in the spectator. 

Of one of these we seem to be told by Hippolytus, who 
leads his readers up to it as to an anti-climax: he speaks of 
‘the Athenians initiating people at the Eleusinia and showing 
to the epoptae that great and marvellous mystery of perfect 
revelation, in solemn silence ®, a cut corn-stalk !’ 218°, 

Now these words occur in the suspicious statement that has 
been examined above in which the formula is given concerning 
the holy birth of Brimos, and the writer immediately goes on 
to speak of the self-mutilation of Attis: and it is a noteworthy 
coincidence that in a trustworthy account of the Attis- 
Sabazian mysteries, Attis himself is called a orayvs dynrés, an 
identical phrase with orayus teOepiopévos. Considering the 
context, therefore, and the sources from which Hippolytus is 
drawing, we are at liberty to doubt whether he is giving us 
anything genuinely Eleusinian at all. Nevertheless, it is 
quite credible and even probable, that a corn-token was 
among the precious things revealed. For we have every 
reason to regard the mysteries as in some sense a commemo- 
rative harvest-festival, although they were held some time 
after the harvest was gathered, probably after the aponpdota ”. 
An interesting statement by Plutarch that ‘the ancients used 
to begin the sowing earlier, and this is evident from the 
Eleusinian mysteries’*18?, has been interpreted by Miiller as 
evidence that these were originally a sowing-festival. But the 
same celebration that gave thanks for the harvest could also 
commemorate at the same time the divine processes of sowing 
and ploughing. Triptolemos was at once a plougher and the 


® It is not clear whether év ciwmy is participle is against this. Hippolytus 
to be taken with reepopévov ordxvy, _ is not careful of the order of his words, 
as its position suggests: if so, we must and I believe év cia} is meant to be 
suppose that the stalk was cut in the taken with the words that precede. 
presence of the mysfae, but the perfect > Vide supra, p. 44. 
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apostle who distributed the grain for sowing ; and in all pro- 
bability he played a part in the sacred drama, and his mission 
was a motif of the plot. The valuable Amphictyonic decree 
recently discovered at Delphi !*°* reveals the strong hold that 
the Attic mysteries had on the Greek world in the second 
century B.C.: the Amphictyons admit that Attica was the 
original home of civilization, law, and agriculture, and the 
mysteries are specially mentioned as the means whereby men 
were raised from savagery to the higher life. And that the 
culminating blessing of the harvest was a paramount fact 
in the physical background of the great mysteries can scarcely 
be gainsaid. Reason has been shown for believing that the 
amapyat of Attica and the other Hellenic states were delivered 
at their celebration ; and if this were doubtful we have the 
statement of Himerius that the mystae were commanded 
to bring sheafs of corn as a symbol of civilized diet 716° ; 
Isocrates regards Demeter’s gift of corn as associated with 
the institution of the reAer#, and speaks of her blessings 
which only the mystae can fully comprehend *”*. Maximus 
Tyrius maintained that all such festivals were founded by 
husbandmen ?!*" ; and finally Varro went so far as to declare 
that ‘there was nothing in the Eleusinian mysteries that did 
not pertain to corn’ ”*?, an exaggerated statement no doubt, 
but one that together with all the other evidence almost 
compels us to believe that a corn-token would be among the 
sacred things reverentially there displayed. And it may have 
also served as a token of man’s birth and re-birth, not under 
the strain of symbolic interpretation, but in accordance with 
the naive and primitive belief in the unity of man’s life with 
the vegetative world. But we have not the slightest reason 
for supposing that it was worshipped, as a divinity in its own 
right: the hypothesis of Dr. Jevons that the Eleusinians in 
their mystery paid divine honours to a corn-totem is not based 
on any relevant evidence; nor, as I have tried to show, is there 
any trace of corn-worship, still less of corn-totemism, discover- 
able in any part of the Hellenic world*. The question, 
however, is part of the discussion concerning the Eleusinian 
sacrament, with which this account will conclude. 
* Vide pp. 35-37. 
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Meantime, granting that Hippolytus’ statement is in this 
instance correct, we moderns at least need find nothing 
ridiculous in the fact that he scornfully reveals. 

So far we have been considering what was done in the 
mysteries, the action, the things displayed, rd dpépeva, still 
reserving the consideration of the sacrifice or sacrament. It 
is convenient now to notice the formulae, if we can find any 
record of them, also the tepds Adyos, the exegesis sermon or 
discourse of the hierophant, if there was any. We may first 
note a very valuable passage in Proclus, which, when restored 
by the brilliant and convincing emendation of Lobeck 4, yields 
the following meaning 71°», ‘in the Eleusinian rites they gazed 
up to the heaven and cried aloud “rain,” they gazed down 
upon the earth and cried “conceive.’’ This genuine ore of 
an old religious stratum sparkles all the more for being found 
in a waste deposit of neo-Platonic metaphysic. The formula 
savours of a very primitive liturgy that closely resembled the 
famous Dodonaean invocation to Zeus the sky-god and 
mother-earth ; and it belongs to that part of the Eleusinian 
ritual ‘quod ad frumentum attinet.’ But we should be glad 
of some recorded utterance that would better reflect the 
spiritual mood of the catechumen: and we are left with 
nothing more than that of which we are told by Clemens, 
truthfully no doubt: ‘The pass-word of the Eleusinian 
mysteries is as follows, “I have fasted, I have drunk the 
barley-drink, I have taken (things) from the sacred chest, 
having tasted thereof’ I have placed them into the Kalathos, 


® Lobeck’s emendation is proved by 
the passage in Hippolytus, R. 219, and 
an inscription found on the margin of 
a well near the Dipylon gate, ‘O Mav 
& Mi xaipere Nuupar kadai’ de xve 
taépxve, Bull. Corr, Hell. 20, p. 793 
see Lenormant, ‘ Eleusinia’ in Darem- 
berg et Saglio, 2, Pp» 573, n. 682, who 
concludes that the formula was uttered 
at the TlAnyoxdat, and that these took 
place at Athens immediately on the 
return of the mystae. But the invoca- 
tion of Pan, Men, and the Nymphs 
does not suggest the MAnpoxda: the 


inscription seems only to prove that the 
formula was not confined to the mys- 
teries and was not part of the secret 
Adyos (it is probably of the second cen- 
tury A. D.). 

> The word épyacdpevos in the for- 
mula has been emended by Lobeck 
(Aglaoph, p. 25) to éyyevodpevos: Prof. 
Dieterich, Zine Altthrasliturgie, p. 
125, would retain épyacdpevos, to which 
he would give an obscene meaning; 
but if such were lurking in the words 
Arnobius would have seized on it, who 
quotes the formula in an innocent para- 
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and again from the kalathos into the chest2!°*."’ This 
curious and somewhat lengthy formula served excellently no‘ 
doubt to distinguish the initiated, and it illustrates the 
exceeding importance attaching in early mystic ritual to 
simple movements and acts: nevertheless it would strike us 
as flat and dull, but for one gleam of enlightenment it gives us 
concerning something we would wish to know. Some kind of 
sacrament was a preliminary condition of admission to the 
mystery or was itself part of the piyois. In drinking the 
kuxe@v the mystae drank of the same cup as the goddess drank 
of when at last she broke her nine days’ fast in the midst of 
her sorrow, and the antiquity of this ritual is attested by the 
Homeric hymn. This then is some kind of communion 
service, which will be considered later; and part of the 
same celebration was the rite to which the rest of the formula 
refers—if Lobeck’s emendation is accepted—the eating by 
the communicant of some sacred food which was preserved in 
the mystic cista, pain dénit probably with other cereals and 
fruits. And again we have a reference to the probably 
sacramental eating of holy food in the extract from Polemon, 
given by Athenaeus2!°*, which Rubensohn maintains with 
skilful and convincing arguments to refer to the kepxvodopia *, 
an essential though preliminary part of the great mystery. 
And here also the food is nothing but fruits and cereals. 
Elsewhere animal sacrifice was prevalent in Demeter’s wor- 
ship ; we cannot be sure whether it was allowed or tabooed in 
the more esoteric ritual of the mysteries », but it was certainly 
practised in the wepiBodos of the temple 218, 


phrase, though in a very vituperative 
context, Adv. Nation. 5. 26. However, 
Prof. Dieterich in his valuable treatise 
has collected evidence proving in much 
ancient ritual the prevalence of the belief 
that mystic communion with the deity 
could be obtained through the semblance 
of sexual intercourse : it is found in the 
Attis-Cybele worship, and in the Isis- 
ritual (Joseph. Aatig. 18. 3) and it pro- 
bably explains the myth of Pasiphae. 
* Ath. Mitth. 1898, p. 271. 
- » The scholiast on Aristophanes?!°¢ 


tells us that ‘it was not lawful to fling 
outside (the temple) any part of the 
victim offered to Demeter and Perse- 
phone’ (@vépeva refers properly toanimal 
sacrifice), We are familiar with this 
rule in Greece expressed often in the 
Titual-inscriptions by the phrase od« 
dmopopa, and we find it in other Medi- 
terranean countries. It implies that the 
sacrifice is so sacred that it must be 
consumed on the altar and not taken 
away to a secular place or for secular 
purposes, The scholiast’s words would 
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The scholiast on Plato#!°° pretends to have discovered 
another Eleusinian formula, not unlike the last, ‘I have eaten 
from the timbrel, I have drunk from the cymbal, I have 
carried the sacred vessel, I have crept under the shrine (or 
bridal-chamber)*.’ At once we catch the echo of a Phrygian 
orgy ; and Firmicus Maternus, supported by Clemens, supplies 
the fitting termination to such a litany, ‘I have become 
a mystic votary of Attis.’ We can leave this aside in discussing 
Eleusis °. 

Was there then nothing more in the way of litany or solemn 
utterance? We can discover nothing more ; but, because the 
record fails us at this point, as in so many others, we must not 
assert that there were no other words put into the mouths of 
the mystae more expressive of spiritual hope; such as was 
perhaps the joyful proclamation in the Athenian marriage- 
service and the Phrygian Dionysiac mystery, ‘I have fled from 
evil, I have found a better thing’: even in certain modern 
savage mysteries the idea. of the mental regeneration of the 
initiated finds utterance *®. But it may not have been the cue 
of the Christian writers to mention it, and the pagan may have 
refrained out of reverence. 

We can pass now to consider whether there was any dis- 
course or official exposition of mystic doctrine or belief, delivered 


be out of place if he were thinking — well as at Eleusis was merely a symbol 


merely of a éAoxatrapa: they imply 
a sacrifice that could be eaten, and 
possibly a sacramental sacrifice of a 
holy victim, perhaps a pig, somewhere 
inside Demeter’s and Kore’s temple. 
But where and when? The scholiast 
is referring to an Attic rule, but not of 
necessity, though probably, to Eleusis. 
Was the purple-died wool that seems to 
have been used in the ritual of the 
mysteries partly for purification, partly 
as a badge to bind round the arms and 
feet of the mystae, a ‘surrogate’ for 
the blood of the animal or of them- 
selves, with which in ancient times they 
may have been smeared 76°, The purple 
badge occurred also in the Samothra- 
cian mysteries: and here perhaps as 


of the lower world, used as an amulet— 
vide p. 172, note c. 

® The ragrds will probably have been 
the small shrine of Cybele, regarded as 
her bridal-chamber, carried by her mao70- 
popot. 

>’ The context in Protrept. p. 13 
(Pott.) clearly connects the formula with 
the Phrygian mysteries; Lenormant in 
‘Eleusinia, Daremberg et Saglio, 2. 
p- 572 misreads Clemens, and preferring 
the authority of the unknown scholiast to 
that of the other two writers concludes 
that ‘the Sabazios-mystery was part of 
the Elensinian éworreia.’ 

© Vide Frazer, Golden Bough’, vol. 3, 
p. 428, &c. 
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at the close of the ceremony or accompanying it. This is the 
question on which Lobeck’s scepticism was most active; for 
he had to silence the absurdities of those who held the opinion 
that the hierophant was in the position of a prophet-priest who 
aspired to impart profounder truth concerning God and man 
and the world to eager ears. No official priest of Greece was 
likely to be a spiritual teacher or to rise much above the 
intellectual level of his fellows. Nevertheless, there was cer- 
tainly some exposition accompanying the unfolding of the 
mysteries, though it may well have been the least important 
part of the whole ceremony, of probably less importance than 
the sermon at the close of our Christian service*. Something 
was heard as well as seen?!**: the Eumolpidae were in charge 
of certain dypapo: ydpvor, an unwritten code, according to which 
they delivered their exegesis, which may have been little more 
than decisions on details of ritual 2°!: but the hierophant said 
something more; he was the chief spokesman, who ‘ poured 
forth winning utterance, and whose voice the catechumen 
‘ardently desired to hear’? ',?19| What then was this utter- 
ance of the hierophant, delivered not at the zpéppyots nor in the 
preliminary ceremonies, but in the hall of the mysteries, which 
only the mystae could hear? In judging the evidence, we must 
carefully distinguish between what may have been said to his 
protégé by the individual pvoraywyds, the private introducer, 
or again what was expounded in outside speculation concern- 
ing the inner meaning of the dpyia,and on the other hand what 
was communicated by those who had the right of exegesis in 
the inner hall. For instance, when we are told by St. Augus- 
tine **? that Varro interpreted the whole of the ceremony as 
containing nothing but corn-ritual and corn-symbolism, we 
have only Varro’s private judgement, which is interesting 
though false, but in any case it does not concern the question 
we are raising. Nor again, when Cicero in the De Natura 
Deorum” speaks as though the knowledge obtained by the 


* In the analysis of the various parts sentence of Galen’s, De usu Part. 7.14, 
of the pvoripov by Theo Smyrnaeus, who speaks of the rapt attention paid 
quoted above, there is no clear mention __ by the initiated ‘to the things done and 
of Adyos or discourse; but we have said’ in the Eleusinian and Samothra- 
some evidence of its importance in a cian mysteries, D1. 42. 
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Eleusinia was natural philosophy rather than theology, ‘rerum 
magis natura cognoscitur quam deorum,’ must we infer that 
the hierophant discoursed on the sacred myths of Greece in 
the style of the later stoics, or of Roscher and Max Miiller; 
the context only indicates that certain people rationalized on the 
Eleusinian and Samothracian ceremonies with a view to discover 
in them a mere system of symbolic expression of natural and 
physical facts. This tendency was rife in Greece from the fifth 
century B.C, onwards, as it has been rife in our age: so far as it 
was effective it was fatal to the anthropomorphic religion; and 
we can hardly suppose that any hierophant, however eccentric, 
would allow himself to be dominated by such a suicidal impulse 
when discoursing on the holy rites. Another passage in Cicero 
is more difficult to explain: ‘Remember, as you have been 
initiated, the things that were imparted to you in the mys- 
teries?”*’; and the context shows clearly that he is referring to 
the Euhemeristic doctrine that deities were merely glorified 
men who died long ago, and the words quoted, as well as 
those which precede, certainly suggest that Eleusis taught her 
catechumens this depressing doctrine. No doubt the hiero- 
phant had some slight liberty of exposition, and his discourse 
may have occasionally reflected some of the passing theories of 
the day *, absurd or otherwise ; but that Euhemerism was part 
of the orthodox dogma of the mysteries, of the mdérpia Edpod- 
mdr, we should refuse to believe even if Cicero explicitly 
stated it. There is something here, probably trifling, that we 
do not understand; Cicero’s statement may be a mere mistake, 
or based on some insignificant fact such as that Eubouleus the 
god was once an Eleusinian shepherd. 

More important is the extract from Porphyry **’, who tells 
us that ‘Triptolemos is said to have laid down laws for the 
Athenians,’ and that Xenocrates declared that three of these 
were still preached at Eleusis, namely, ‘to honour one’s 
father and mother, to make to the deities an acceptable sacri- 
fice of fruits, not to destroy animal life.’ Here is moral teach- 
ing and an important ritual-law, and the natural interpretation 


“In the time of Julian the hiero- neo-Platonic tendencies, vide Eunapius, 
phant was a philosopher, probably of ##. Afax. p. §2 (Boissonade). 
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of the passage is that these rules of conduct were impressed 
upon the mystae by those who expounded the mysteries, For 
what other teaching was there at Eleusis except in the reAeor?- 
ptov? Yet we are confronted with difficulties. The Greeks 
did not want mysteries to teach them their duty to their 
parents, for this was sanctioned and upheld by the ordinary 
religion. As regards the sanctity of animal life, could Eleusis 
teach a vegetarian religious doctrine that was openly and 
systematically defied by the state and the mystac themselves ? 
We may believe, though we cannot absolutely assert, that the 
sacrifices or sacraments in the ‘telesterion ’ were bloodless, but 
animal victims were offered in the wep{Bodos of the temple, and 
the rites of purification demanded the shedding of animal 
blood. It is possible that Xenocrates was attempting to father 
Orphic doctrines upon Triptolemos and Eleusis: for though 
he is not otherwise known as a propagandist of Orphism, he 
was interested in its mythology, and appears to have held 
peculiar opinions concerning the sanctity of animal life. 

At any rate we cannot believe that Porphyry’s statement, 
however we may explain or regard it, reveals to us anything 
of the mystic teaching of the Eleusinia. No doubt the hiero- 
phant descanted on the blessings mankind derived from 
Demeter, as the testimony of Isocrates assures us 22 ; doubtless 
he would comment on the tepa explaining their sanctity, as the 
savage hierophant of the Australian mysteries explains the 
sanctity of the ‘Churinga’ to the neophyte. Certainly it was 
not his part to preach the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, for as Rohde has well pointed out, the belief in the con- 
tinuance of life after death was presupposed by the mysteries, 
and was more or less accepted by the average Greek, being 
the basis of the cult of the dead. It was happiness in the other 
world that the mysteries promised and which initiation aimed at 
securing. At the same time, no doubt, through the solemn and 
impressive ceremonies of initiation, belief in the possibility of 
continuance of life may have gained a stronger hold on the 
mind of the average man: while it is quite conceivable that 
the discourse of the hierophant touched on the future joys of 
the mystae. He may also have exhorted them to lead pure 
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and good lives in the future. But we know nothing positively 
of any higher moral teaching in these mysteries: we have no 
record and no claim put forth. It is clear that their immediate 
aim was not an ethical one; though it is quite reasonable to 
believe that in certain cases they would exercise a beneficial 
influence upon subsequent conduct. The character of these 
ceremonies, as of Greek religion in general, was dominantly 
ritualistic ; but the fifth century B.C. was ripe for that momen- 
tous development in religion whereby the conception of 
ritualistic purity becomes an ethical idea. It is specially 
attested concerning the Samothracian rites that persons were 
the better and juster for initiation into them*. As regards 
the Eleusinia we have no such explicit testimony ?*: it is 
even implied by the cynical phrase of Diogenes that they 
made no moral demands at all “°°, but ex Aypothesi he knew 
nothing whatever about them. On the other hand, Andocides, 
when he is pleading for his life before the Athenian jury, 
assumes that those who had been initiated would take a juster 
and sterner view of moral guilt and innocence, and that foul 
conduct was a greater sin when committed by a man who was 
in the service of ‘the Mother and the Daughter’ *°¢, And we 
should not forget the words of Aristophanes at the close of the 
beautiful ode that Dionysos heard in the meadows of the 
blessed, ‘To us alone is there a sun and joyous light after 
death, who have been initiated and who lived in pious 
fashion as touching our duty to strangers and private 
people ’ 225», 

The Amphictyonic decree ®°* of the second century B.C. 
speaks of the mysteries as enforcing the lesson that ‘the 
greatest of human blessings is fellowship and mutual trust’: 
but these words cannot be taken as proving any actual doc- 
trine that was explicitly preached, but as alluding to the 
natural influence which all participation in mystic rites pro- 
duces on the mind, the quickened sense of comradeship 
between the members. And this may have been the implicit 
idea that inspired the conviction of the rhetorician Sopatros 


8 Diod. Sic. 5. 49. 
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that initiation would increase his capacity for every kind of 
excellence 775g, 

As regards the moral question, then, we may conclude that 
though in the Homeric hymn there is no morality, but happi- 
ness after death depends on the performance of certain cere- 
monies, and punishment follows the neglect of them 7254, by 
the time of Aristophanes the mysteries had come to make for 
righteousness in some degree: probably not so much through 
direct precept or exhortation, but rather through their psycho- 
logic results, through the abiding influences that may be 
produced on will and feeling by a solemn, majestic, and long 
sustained ceremony, accompanied by acts of purification and 
self-denial, and leading up toa profound sense of self-deliverance. 

In fact whatever opinion we may form concerning the Adyos 
or discourse delivered at the mysteries it was, as we have said, 
of far less importance than the ézomreéa, the sight of holy things 
and scenes: we gather this from other evidence, but specially 
from Aristotle's well-known statement that ‘the initiated do 
not learn anything so much as feel certain emotions and are 
put into a certain frame of mind’ 222, These words throw more 
light than almost any other record on the true significance of 
the Eleusinia ; and are at least a stumbling-block in the way 
of M. Foucart’s theory, expounded in his Recherches, about 
which a few words may be said before leaving the question 
concerning the mystic teaching. In accordance with his 
theory of their Egyptian origin, he maintains that the object 
of the mysteries was much the same as that of the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead: to provide, namely, the smystae with 
elaborate rules for avoiding the perils that beset the road into 
the other world, and for attaining at last to the happy regions: 
that for this purpose the hierophant recited magic formulae 
whereby the soul could repel the demons that beset the path 
by which it must journey; and the mysfes learned them by 
careful repetition : therefore a fine and impressive voice was 
demanded of the hierophant, and the Adyos was really the 
cardinal point of the whole : and it was to seek this deliverance 
from the terrors of hell that all Greece flocked to Eleusis, 
while poets and orators glorified the Eleusinian scheme of 
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salvation. Even M. Foucart’s well-known learning and acumen 
fail to commend these hypotheses, The weakness in certain 
parts of them has been exposed already: great violence has 
to be done to the facts to make the Egyptian theory plausible 
for a moment; nor is there any hint or allusion, much less 
record, to be found in the ancient sources, suggesting that any 
recital of magic formulae was part of the ceremony. To 
suppose that the crowds that sought the privilege of initiation 
were tormented, as modern Europe has been at certain times, 
by ghostly terrors of judgement, is to misconceive the average 
Greek mind. The Inferno of Greek mythology is far less 
lurid than Dante’s, and it is to the credit of the Greek tem- 
perament that it never took its goblin-world very seriously, 
though the belief was generally prevalent that the gods might 
punish flagrant sinners after death. In fact, M. Foucart’s 
theories which have no vrazsemblance in their application to 
Eleusis would be better in place in a discussion of the private 
Orphic sects and their mystic ceremonies. The tombs of 
Crete and Magna Graecia have supplied us with fragments of 
an Orphic poem, verses from which were buried with the dead, 
and served as amulets or spells to secure salvation for the soul. 
And Plato, always reverential of Eleusinian rites, speaks con- 
temptuously of the attempts of the Orphic priests to terrorize 
men’s minds with threats of punishment that awaited them in the 
next world, unless they performed certain mystic sacrifices in 
this. If the kernel of the mysteries were what M. Foucart 
supposes, the recitation of magic spells whereby to bind the 
demon powers of the next world, Greek ethical philosophy 
would have probably attacked them as detrimental to morality, 
and their vogue would have been an ominous sign of mental 
decay. But on the contrary they reached their zenith when 
the Greek intellect was in the full vigour of sanity and health. 
We have no reason for imputing to them a debasing supersti- 
tion or to suppose that their main function was a magic 
incantation: what there was of primitive thought in the 
mystery, probably the belief in the close association of man’s 
life with the life of plants, could easily be invested with a 
higher significance and serve as the stimulus of a higher hope, 
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The account of the mysteries as given above is perhaps as 
complete as the literary evidence at present forthcoming 
allows. But does it explain the enthusiastic reverence they 
awakened, and the rapturous praise that the best Greek 
literature often awarded them'®? ‘Happy is he,’ cries 
Pindar, ‘who has seen them before he goes beneath the 
hollow earth: that man knows the true end of life and its 
source divine’: and Sophocles vies with Pindar in his tribute 
of devotion; the stately and religious Aeschylus, native of 
Eleusis, acknowledges his debt to Demeter ‘who has nurtured 
his soul’: while Isocrates in his liquid prose declares that 
‘for those who have shared in them their hopes are sweetened 
concerning the end of life and their whole existence’; and 
the writers of the later days of paganism, Aristides and 
Libanius, speak of them with more fervent ecstasy still. 

To explain satisfactorily to ourselves the fascination they 
exercised over the national mind of Hellas some of us may be 
inclined to have recourse to the theory put forward by 
Dr. Jevons in his /utroduction to the Study of Religion ; some 
less important points of it have already been criticized, but 
it has been convenient to reserve the consideration of its 
central principle for the close of this chapter. The theory 
is a theory of totemism conjoined with a certain view of the 
Eleusinian sacrifice. We will now be silent about the question 
of totemism, a word that is irrelevant in the discussion of the 
Eleusinia ; it is his view of the sacrifice that it is fruitful to 
consider. He has drawn from Professor Robertson Smith’s 
work on the Religion of the Semites the conception of the 
gift-offering to the deity being a later and in some sense a 
depraved outgrowth of an earlier and higher sacrifice, which 
was of the nature of a sacramental meal whereby the wor- 
shipper became of one flesh and one blood with his deity by 
eating or drinking some divine substance. He goes on to 
maintain that certain archaic worships in Greece, among 
others the Eleusinia, had been able to retain the more primitive 
and in some sense the more spiritual conception of sacrifice as 
a communion, which elsewhere had been supplanted by the 
more utilitarian view of it as a bribe: then that the opening 
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of the great mysteries to the Greek world—an event which 
he erroneously places in the period of Solon—coincided with 
the revival of religious feeling in Greece, with a consciousness 
of the hollowness of the gift-offering and with a yearning for 
a closer religious communion through more efficacious, sacra- 
mental ritual. Now the original and well-reasoned hypothesis, 
that was first put forward in Professor Robertson Smith’s 
article in the Excyclopacdia Britannica and developed in his 
larger work, wants more careful scrutiny than it has usually 
received, and the detailed examination of it must be reserved 4, 
When modified in certain important points the theory is, I 
think, applicable to Greek as well as to Semitic sacrifice. 
Sacramental meals are found in Greece, and were by no means 
confined to the mysteries. Doubtless the drinking of the 
xuxeoy and the eating from the xépyvos implied some idea of 
communion with the divinity; and an inscription tells us that 
the priest of the Samothracian mysteries broke sacred bread 
and poured out drink for the mystae’; a savage form of 
sacrament may be faintly discernible in the Arcadian Despoina- 
ritual’4®, But if we keep strictly to the evidence, as we ought 
in such a case, we have no right to speak of a sacramental 
common meal at Eleusis, to which, as around a communion- 
table, the worshippers gathered, strengthening their mutual 
sense of religious fellowship thereby: we do not hear of the 
mapdotro. of Demeter as we hear of the mapdoirot of Heracles 
and Apollo at Acharnae. 

As regards the sacrifices before the mystae reached Eleusis, 
we know nothing about them except that one of them at least 
was a preliminary condition of initiation. As for the xvxedy, 
for all we know, they may have drunk it separately, each by 
himself or herself, or at least in pairs® ; we have no proof here 
of a sacramental common meal, although it is probable that 
the votary felt in drinking it a certain fellowship with the 
deity, who by the story had drunk it before him, Still less 


* Vide my article in Hibbert Journal, — ments of Demeter, p. 240, showing two 


1904, p. 306. mystae. 
> Arch, Epigr. Mitth, 1882, p. 8, 4 There is no text or context which 
no. 14, proves that the initiated at Eleusis was 
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—and this is a grave objection to the constructive idea of 
Dr. Jevons’ theory—is there any sign that the initiated believed 
they were partaking through food of the divine substance of 
their divinity. This conception of the sacrament, which has 
played a leading part in Christian theology, appears elsewhere 
sporadically in ancient Greek ritual ; we may detect it in the 
Attic Buphonia, in the Dionysiac offering of the bull-calf at 
Tenedos, in the story of the mad bull with golden horns, that 
seems to have embodied Hekate, devoured by the Thessalian 
host*; and it is salient in the Maenad-ritual of Dionysos. 
But it is by no means so frequent that we could assume it in 
any given case without evidence. And there is no kind of 
evidence of its recognition at Eleusis: and no convincing 
reason for supposing that the Greeks flocked there because 
they were weary of the conventional gift-offering, and because 
they believed that a profounder and more satisfying ritual of 
communion-sacrifice existed there. Moreover, we have strong 
grounds for doubting whether this latter ever exercised a vital 
influence upon religious thought in the older Hellenism, 
outside at least the pale of the private Orphic societies. It 
may have been the secret of the strength of the later Cybele- 
worship; but the author of the Homeric hymn, the first 
propagandist of the Eleusinia, ignores it altogether, and 
presents the Eleusinian sacrifice merely as a gift-offering: it 
is also ignored by the earlier Greek philosophers, and by the 
later writers, such as Lucian, in his treatise wept Ovo, or 
Iamblichus in the De M€ysteriis. The silence concerning it 
in the latter work is all the more remarkable, as the author 
carefully analyses the phenomena of mystic ecstasy, and 
rejects as unworthy the gift-theory, regarding sacrifice as a 
token of friendship with the divinity, but shows no recognition 
of the idea of sacramental communion. In fact,a serious part 
of Dr. Jevons’ construction collapses through this vacuum in 
the evidence, and cannot be strengthened by @ priori pro- 
babilities. Lastly, we come to feel another difficulty in his 


those on which Professor Dieterich me to be relevant. 
relies in his able treatise, Eine Afithras- * Polyaen. Strat. 8. 42. 
fiturgie, pp. 137-138, do not seem to 
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attempted solution of the Eleusinian problem. Whatever the 
mystic sacrifice may have been, he lays a great deal more 
stress upon it than the Greeks themselves did*. It is clear 
that the pivot of these mysteries was the ézomrefa, not the 
Ovcia: among the five essential parts of the péyo.s given by 
Theon Smyrnaeus there is no mention of sacrifice, nor in the 
strange case dealt with by the late rhetorician Sopatros of the 
man who was initiated by the goddesses themselves in a 
dream ; they admitted him to their communion by telling 
him something and showing him something». 

If we abandon then this hypothesis, are we left quite in the 
dark as to the secret of salvation that Eleusis cherished and 
imparted? When we have weighed all the evidence and 
remember the extraordinary fascination a spectacle exercised 
upon the Greek temperament, the solution of the problem is 
not so remote or so perplexing. The solemn fast and pre- 
paration, the mystic food eaten and drunk, the moving 
passion-play, the extreme sanctity of the tepd revealed, all 
these influences could induce in the worshipper, not indeed 
the sense of absolute union with the divine nature such as the 
Christian sacrament or the hermit’s reverie or the Maenad’s 
frenzy might give, but at least the feeling of intimacy and 
friendship with the deities, and a strong current of sympathy 
was established by the mystic contact. But these deities, 
the mother and the daughter and the dark god in the back- 
ground, were the powers that governed the world beyond the 
grave: those who had won their friendship by initiation in 
this life would by the simple logic of faith regard themselves 
as certain to win blessing at their hands in the next. And 
this, as far as we can discern, was the ground on which 
flourished the Eleusinian hope. 

It flourished and maintained itself and its ritual throughout 
the latter days of paganism when the service of Zeus Olympios 
was almost silent ; and it only succumbed to no less a religion 

* Dr, Jevons himself seems at last to «eév which is the crowning point of the 
have perceived this, for he says on ritual’ But this admission loosens 
p. 381 ‘it is the communion thus most of the fabric of his hypothesis, 
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than Christianity itself. With its freedom from ‘ecstatic 
extravagance and intolerant dogmatism, with its appealing 
dramatic display, with the solemn beauty of its ritual touched 
with melancholy but warmed with genial hope, the Eleusinian 
worship bore to the end the deep impress of the best Hellenic 
spirit. To its authority and influence may be due the com- 
parative immunity of Greece from the invasion of Mithraism *. 

We should certainly expect that a cult of such prestige 
would plant offshoots of itself in different parts of Greece. 
Perhaps we can find one of these in Attica itself, namely, in 
the mystery of Soteira whom Aristotle vaguely mentions, and 
who is probably the same as the Kore Soteira worshipped at 
Korydalos near the Peiraeus®*’, It is difficult to suppose 
that this Kore should be Athena, whose worship, so far as we 
know, was never mystic; and we gather from the context 
of the passage in the Frogs, in which the mystae sing the 
praises of Soteira, that she is none other than their own 
goddess Kore-Persephone; the mystic liturgy being prone 
to substitute a reverential appellative such as ‘Hagne’ or 
‘Despoina’ for the proper name. Why was Kore called 
specially the ‘Saviour’? Aristophanes seems to interpret 
the name in a political sense, and this may also have been its 
significance in the worship of Kore Soteira at Cyzicos and at 
Erythrae 15165; but at Megalopolis at least it had a ‘mystic’ 
meaning, an inscription proving that ‘Soteira’ was there 
identical with the Despoina of the Lykosuran mysteries '!°¢; 
and that the cult of Kore Soteira was ‘mystic’ at Sparta 
seems proved by its close association with the legend of 
Orpheus’"’, It is probable that in the Attic, Arcadian, and 
Laconian worships, Kore was called ‘the Saviour’ because of 
the blessings she dispensed to her mystae after death: and 
we may bear in mind that the same mystic use of cwrypia or 
‘ salvation’ occurred in the later Dionysiac-Attis rites. If this 
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supposition is correct, the word that has become the master- 
word of the Christian creed was drawn like much else of the 
Christian vocabulary from the earlier nomenclature of paganism. 

But outside Attica also there were cults of Demeter Eleu- 
sinia that were regarded by the ancients themselves as early 
scions of the mystic worship at Eleusis: and it is a historical 
question of some interest whether this opinion was correct. In 
Tonia, at Ephesus and Mykale, the foundation of the ‘ Eleu- 
sinian’ goddess was associated with the legend of the Attic 
foundation 2° * >, and, as we have seen, the Ephesian ‘ Basileis’ 
possessed the same sacred functions in regard to her rites as 
the Archon Basileus at Athens. At the Arcadian city of 
Pheneos the mysteries of Demeter Eleusinia presented certain 
peculiar features of ritual that have already been noticed 2% ; 
certain sacred books containing the rules for the initiation were 
kept in the rocky vault known as the wérpopya, and were read 
aloud to the mystae at the great annual reAer7. The citizens 
declared that the dpépneva were a counterpart of the Eleusinian, 
and that they were founded by a certain Naos, a near 
descendant of Eumolpos. 

We may surmise that Alexandria possessed some form of 
Eleusinian rites, as we hear of the region called Eleusis, 
situated about four miles from the city: and the Athenian 
hierophant had been specially summoned from Attica by the 
first Ptolemy to advise on a matter concerning the state- 
religion 2 ® 2*7 ; but the only mystic Demeter-ceremonies that 
are recorded of Alexandria are connected with the kalathos- 
ritual, which shows no resemblance to the Eleusinian, so far as 
the hymn of Callimachus gives us an account of it. We have 
in the ‘ Panarium *’ a late record of what at first sight appears 
to be a pagan mystic cult of ‘Kore’ at Alexandria: on 
a certain day the worshippers met in the temple called ‘Korion,’ 
and after a religious service that lasted through the night bore 
away at daybreak the idol of the maiden and escorted it with 
torches to an underground chapel; whence they then brought 
up another idol of wood, naked and seated on a litter, but with 
the sign of the cross on its brow: this was led seven times 

* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Africa (Alexandria): cf. my Mibbert Lectures, pf» 34~36- 
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round the temple with timbrels and flutes and hymns, and 
then restored to its underground dwelling, ‘And they say that 
on this day Kore, that is the virgin, gave birth to the eternal.’ 
We have here a very striking picture of the transitional period 
between paganism and Christianity, the engrafting the name 
of the virgin and the imprinting the sign of the cross upon the 
earlier Kore, the transmuting of a pagan ritual with the idea 
of a virgin-birth*, But it would be a mockery of all criticism 
to endeavour to deduce from this fantastic account any definite 
view concerning the genuine Eleusinia at Alexandria: its value 
is greater for the general history of European religion. 

In many places where Demeter is not known to have been 
worshipped by this special title of "EAevow~a, we find indubit- 
able traces of Eleusinian influence: for instance, at Keleae 
near Phlius, where, as Pausanias tells us, the ‘ initiation-mystery 
of Demeter’ was held every four years, and a special hiero- 
phant, who might be a married man, was elected for each 
occasion, but the rest of the proceedings were ‘an imitation of 
those at Eleusis’?*: at Lerna in Argolis, where the legend 
of the abduction was indigenous and a reAer# of Demeter, in 
which possibly Dionysos had a share, is recorded by Pausanias, 
who gives Philammon as its traditional founder ; late inscrip- 
tions show that its organization was assimilated to the Eleu- 
sinian, the son of an Athenian hierophant being hierophant of 
the Lernaean mystery 1%» 83; at Megalopolis, where the 
initiation-ceremonies that were performed in the temenos of 
the ‘great goddesses’ were again an ‘imitation of those at 
Eleusis’ **; the institution of them may belong to the 
period of Epaminondas, and there is no reason that forbids 
us supposing them to have been derived from Eleusis. 
The MeydAa Oeai here, as at Andania 24°, and the Arcadian 
Trapezos*** are certainly Demeter and Kore, known in the 
usual mystic fashion by a solemn descriptive appellation; we 
see by the Achaean decree of the latter part of the second 
century B.C. that they were served by a hierophant who was 
elected for life, and whom we may suppose to have usually 


* Aidw is a gnostic concept borrowed from Mithraism, vide Cumont, Cuéte de 
Mithras, 1, p. 76. 
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belonged to the sacred family of the founders of the mystery ; 
but we find no rule of celibacy enforced here as at Athens. 
We have good evidence that just as Asclepios made his way 
into the Attic mysteries, so his Epidaurian cult became at 
least in later times strongly coloured with Eleusinian in- 
fluence °°, Finally, we have reason to believe that, in later 
times, mysteries were established after the fashion of the Attic 
at Naples 75? 4, 

On the other hand we have record of a certain number of 
cults of Demeter Eleusinia, of which no legend claiming for 
them an Eleusinian origin has come down to us, and which 
are not recorded as being connected with any ‘ mysteries’ at 
all. At Hysiai near Cithaeron stood a temple of Demeter 
*Edevowvia that is much heard of in the later accounts of the 
battle of Plataea: according to Plutarch its foundation was of 
great antiquity, but the only indication that might seem to 
attest it was the existence of a prehistoric grave mentioned by 
Pausanias as in its vicinity or precincts”. The same cult 
existed in probably more than one district of Laconia ?*° ; in 
the south, on the slopes of Taygetos, the Eleusinion of Demeter 
is mentioned, where the mother at certain seasons received her 
daughter, whose statue was formally escorted thither from 
Helos on the coast. The temple contained a statue of Orpheus, 
evidently a very archaic wooden image, as Pausanias was told 
it was a ‘ Pelasgic dedication. And an inscription from the 
Roman period found at Messoa (Mistra) speaks of an dydév that 
is evidently part of a festival there called the ‘°"EAevivia’ or 
Eleusinia, while the ritual-formula reveals there the trio of Attic- 
Eleusinian deities, Demeter, Plouton, Persephone; but with 
these was grouped ‘ Despoina, whose name was better known 
in Arcadia, and the law of the ritual itself presents some 
peculiarities, such as the exclusion of males, that prevent our 
regarding it as borrowed from the Eleusinian mysteries. In 
Arcadia the cult existed at Thelpusa, where the temple of 
Demeter Eleusinia contained three colossal marble statues of 
Demeter, ‘the Daughter, and Dionysos***; and at Basilis, 
where the legend prevailed that Kypselos, the ancient 
Arcadian king, the father-in-law of Kresphontes, instituted 
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the cult of Demeter Eleusinia and a festival of which ‘a 
contest for beauty’ formed a part, prizes being given to the 
most beautiful women. Finally, we have traces of the 
goddess ‘ Eleusinia’ or Eleusina in Crete and Thera 24-24", 
Now as regards the explanation of these facts, there is 
considerable diversity of opinion among scholars. Some?, 
like Dr. Rohde, following the lead of K. O. Miiller, maintain 
that Eleusis is directly and indirectly the metropolis whence 
all these cults emigrated at some time or other. But the 
contrary and more paradoxical view is sometimes taken ° 
that outside Eleusis there is no single cult of Demeter 
Eleusinia, not even that in the Athenian Eleusinion, that 
should be regarded as affiliated to the Attic town: that in 
fact the name of Demeter ’Edevowvia, a prehistoric goddess of 
wide recognition in early Hellas, is the prior fact, the name 
of Eleusis secondary : that Eleusinia gave the name to Eleusis, 
not Eleusis to Eleusinia. On this theory the latter word is 
regarded as a variant for "EAevota, an equivalent for Eileithyia, 
so that the ‘Eleusinian’ goddess means Demeter the ‘ helper 
in child-birth.’ But against this explanation, which has been 
proffered without much critical argument, there are serious 
objections from the point of view of cult, and still more serious 
on philological grounds. We have seen that Demeter had occa- 
sionally some recognition as a travail-goddess*, and this function 
may have belonged to her Aeginetan counterpart Damia, as 
in fact it belonged to most Greek goddesses, and to some far 
more essentially than to Demeter. What is important to note 
is that nowhere in the cults of ‘’EAevow/a’ is there any feature 
in the ritual or legend that suggests the child-birth goddess. 
The Laconian Eleusia is of course Eileithyia, the name being 
slightly transformed by the known laws of the Laconian 
dialect 24°; but neither Eleusia in Laconia nor Eileithyia 
elsewhere was ever, so far as our present evidence goes, 
* Miller, Kleine Schrift. 2, p. 259; of Eleusis, but that most were non- 
Toepfler, Attische Genealogie, p. 102, mystic. 
&c.; Rohde, Psyche; Wilamowitz-Moel- > e.g. by Bloch, Der Ault und Mys- 
lendorff, Homerische Untersuch.p.209, terien von Eleusts, 1896 ; cf. his article 
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associated with Demeter. If it is true, as Hesychius tells 
us *4°, that Artemis was called "Edevowvia in Sicily, the support 
that this might seem to give to the theory that is being 
considered is at once destroyed by his further statement that 
Zeus was called ’Edevoinos by the Ionians. For Artemis was 
indeed a deity of child-birth, but Zeus obviously was not; and 
they may have both merely drawn this epithet by reason of 
some accidental cult-association * from the worship of Demeter 
’*EXevowia. Again, the etymological equation EAev@/a =’ EAev- 
awia leaves unexplained the formative suffix of the latter 
word, and is based on a false supposition; for, though the 
Laconians would call ’EAe{@ua ’Edevoia, no other Greek dialect 
would, and it is absurd to suppose that all over the Greek 
world people spoke of Demeter as 4 *EAevowia in order to 
imitate the Laconian lisp: again, by the laws of its adjectival 
formation, ’EAevow/a can only be explained in the light of the 
facts we possess as a compound word arising from ’Edevois 
(EAevoivos). We can also be certain that ‘ Eleusis,’ the base- 
word, whatever its root-meaning may have been, was the 
name of a place. But what place? We must reckon with 
the possibility of there having been more settlements of this 
name than the Attic, for many Greek place-names were apt 
to recur, and a dim recollection was preserved of an Eleusis 
in Boeotia on the Copaic lake 7°, and Thera named one of its 
cities ’"Edevoiy?, But some one of these must have been 
famous enough to diffuse the name, for we have no more right 
to suppose in the lack of any evidence that there was always 
a local ‘ Eleusis’ wherever there was a worship of 7 ’EAevow/a 
than to maintain that there was a local Olympos wherever 
Zeus "Odvumios was worshipped. And the only famous 
Eleusis was the Attic. 

But can we believe that it was so famous in early times as 
to have diffused this title of Demeter through the Peloponnese, 
where the Laconian and Arcadian cults of  ’EAevowia claimed 
to be pre-Dorian foundations? This is the difficulty which has 
caused mistrust of the simple and obvious explanation of 


® We must often reckon with this Zeus ‘Hpaios, “Appodictos, Apollo Eap- 
factor in the growth of cult-titles, e.g. wyBdvios, Athena Aiartis. 
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*EAevowla. But we must consider the value of that claim. 
In regard to the worship at Basilis?44 we have the temple- 
legend given us by Athenaeus from the ‘ Arkadika’ of Nikias, 
ascribing its foundation to the pre-Dorian Kypselos. Now 
Kypselos may have been a real Arcadian ancestor of the 
period before the conquest ; but such temple legends, which 
are often valuable for ethnological arguments, are useless for 
exact chronology; for every shrine would be tempted to 
connect its worship with a striking name belonging to the 
mythic past. We may only draw the cautious inference that 
the cult at Basilis was of considerable antiquity *. The account 
of the Laconian temple has preserved no legend of foundation, 
but the ‘ Pelasgic’ xoanon of Orpheus may have been a work 
of the seventh century B.C., and suggests associations with 
Attica or North Greece. On the other hand, we have no 
right to assert that the Attic cult could not have diffused the 
title of "EAevowia through parts of the Peloponnese or into 
Boeotia in the Homeric or pre-Homeric period. The silence 
of Homer proves nothing: the prestige of the Attic Eleusis 
may have been great in his time and before his time. The 
very early associations between Attica and Arcadia have been 
pointed out by Toepffer’, and we may trace in legend and 
cult a similar connexion between Laconia, Argolis, and Attica. 
And many of the smaller tribal migrations into the Pelo- 
ponnese may have journeyed by way of Eleusis and the 
Isthmus ; and have brought on with them to their new homes 
the name, though not always the mystery, of Demeter Eleu- 
sinia. The Boeotian temple may of course have named its 
Demeter after the perished town of Eleusis on Lake Kopais ; 
but the legend about that town savours a little suspiciously of 
Boeotian jealousy of Attica. And that the Plataean district 
of Cithaeron could have borrowed the name Eleusinia for its 
Demeter at any early time from the Attic Eleusis is very easy 
to believe. 


* Immerwahr,Audteund Myth.Arkad. as to the meaning of ’EAevowia, whether 
p. 123, regards the cult of Basilis of in Arcadia or Messenia, he does not 
Messenian origin: his argumentsappear _ consider. 
to me unconvincing, and the question > Op. cit., e.g. pp. 214-215. 
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At least one is driven to admit that no other scientific 
hypothesis has as yet been put forward explaining the cult of 
Demeter Eleusinia outside Attica: and in dealing with the 
question we should bear in mind the new proof that has been 
afforded by excavation that Eleusis was a centre of some 
external commerce as early as at least the later Mycenaean 
period. 

The mysteries of Keleai*°4, Lerna 1» ?33, and Pheneos 235 
were influenced by the Eleusinian, probably after these latter 
were thrown open; but we have no chronological data for 
determining when this influence began. And in two of them, 
those of Keleai and Pheneos, certain peculiar features are 
found which prevent our regarding them as mere offshoots of 
the Attic. The latter Arcadian city vaunted the Eleusinian 
character and origin of its mysteries, but it is strange that in 
the record of them there is no mention of Kore: certain 
sacred books were kept in a building called the wétpwya, and 
were read aloud to the szystae at the ‘greater mystery’ 
which occurred every other year. The curious custom which 
Pausanias mentions of the priest of Demeter Kiéapia donning 
the mask of the goddess, and striking on the ground with 
a rod to evoke the earth-powers, seems to have belonged to 
the mystic celebration and to have been specially Arcadian. 
What is most strange in this service is the assumption by the 
male functionary of the likeness of the goddess. And this 
impersonation of the divinity by the mortal ministrant seems 
to have served the purposes of ritual magic, and not, as at 
Eleusis and probably at Andania, of a religious drama. Nor 
can we be sure that the mysteries of Pheneos were penetrated, 
as no doubt the Lernaean were, with the doctrine of a blessed 
immortality. 

The mysteries at Andania in Messenia**® are the last that 
require some closer consideration here, as much obscurity 
attaches to the question of their association with Eleusis and 
the personality of their divinities. If we trusted the account 
of Pausanias who is comparatively explicit concerning these 
mysteries, regarding them as standing second to the Eleusinian 
alone in prestige and solemnity, we should believe them to 
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have been instituted originally in honour of Demeter and 
Kore, who were known by the vaguer and more reverential 
names of ai MeydAa Oeai,‘the great goddesses,’ while Kore 
enjoyed also the specially mystic title of ‘Hagne,’ ‘the holy 
one. And this author believed in the legend that traced 
their institution to Attica and Eleusis through the names of 
Kaukon and Lykos. But we can now supplement and per- 
haps test the statement in Pausanias by the famous inscription 
of Andania which can be dated at 91 B.c. From this it 
appears that other divinities had by this time been admitted 
to the Messenian mysteries; the oath is taken in the name 
of the Ocot ofs Ta pvornpia émiredAcira:, and these form a group 
to whom a special priest is assigned. The group includes 
Demeter, Hermes, the @eot MeyddAor, Apollo Kdpyeios, and 
Hagne: the name deal MeydAa nowhere occurs. It has been 
therefore supposed * that Pausanias was misled in his account, 
and wrongly attributed to the Ocal MeydéAa mysteries that 
belonged by right to the deol MeydAct ; and it has even been 
thought that “Ayr was not really a sobriquet for Kore as 
Pausanias understood, but was merely the name of the foun- 
tain in the temenos or the fountain-nymph. This latter 
opinion is held by M. Foucart ; but there are grave objections 
to it. For it is unlikely that a fountain-nymph should be 
called by a name of such mystic solemnity or should be given 
so prominent a position by the side of the national divinities 
in the greatest of the state mysteries: nor does the inscription 
prove that the fountain was itself called ‘Ayzy; the sacred 
books probably referred to the xpijvn rijs ‘Ayvfjs. The name 
must belong to one of the leading goddesses, and it is in- 
credible that Kore should have been absent from this mystic 
company, and that nevertheless the legend of the cult, whether 
true or false, should have so many connexions with Eleusis. 
But Kore is never mentioned at all in the long inscription, 
unless Hagne is she. We may believe then with Pausanias, 
who would be certain to make careful inquiry on such a 
matter, that ‘ the Holy one’ was‘ the Daughter ’ at Andania, nor 


* By Sauppe, Mysterieninschrift von Andania, p. 44, and Foucart in his 
commentary on Le Bas, 2, no. 3264, 
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need we suppose that the ‘Ayrj 6e¢ of Delos was other than 
Kore #46, But it is almost equally difficult to conceive that he 
was altogether deceived about the deat MeydAat. As he else- 
where shows himself perfectly conversant with the difference 
between them and the @eot MeydAo: why should he have made 
this foolish mistake in gender here*, and again apparently in 
the same book when he speaks of the sacrifices offered on the 
recolonization of Messene to the éeai MeydAat and Kaukon 246 ? 
Still stranger would it seem for Methapos to have made the 
same blunder in his inscription that was set up in ‘the tent of 
the Lykomidae’ at Phlye in Attica: for this person, probably 
a contemporary of Epaminondas, boasts in it that ‘ he purified 
the dwelling-place of Hermes and the ways of Demeter and 
Kore, the early-born, where they say Messene consecrated 
to the great goddesses the funeral-festival of Kaukon of 
Phlye,’ and he wonders how ‘ Lykos the son of Pandion could 
have established all the Attic sacred service at Andania’ 2*, 
In fact this well-attested Lycomidean monument is fatal to 
the theory that would exclude the Meydda @eat from the 
Andanian mystery. But could we regard them as late- 
comers and the MeydAot deot as the original divinities of the 
mysteries? This reverential title is found applied to no other 
gods but the Dioscuri and the Kabiri. As regards the former 
their cult was very prominent, as Toepffer® has shown, both 
in the earlier and later period of Messenia, and at certain 
places touches that of Demeter ; but we have no proof that 
the Messenians ever styled them ‘the great gods,’ and we 
have no evidence that their worship was anywhere of a mystic 
character before they became at a later period confused 
with the Kabiri*. The more probable and the more com- 
mon opinion is that these Andanian MeydAot Oeof were no 


* This objection is properly stated by 
Toepfier, Attische Genealogie, p. 220. 

® loc. cit. 

© Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Messene and 
R. 149°. 

4 Paus, 10. 38, 7 speaks of the reAer? 
*Avéxray Kxadovpévow maidov at Am- 
phissa, and suggests that these may be 


the Dioscuri, Kouretes, or Kabiri, but 
adds that the learned preferred the last 
explanation. The term waides probably 
refers to the diminutive size of the 
images, and is against the supposition 
that these are the Hellenic twin- 
brethren. 
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other than the divinities of the Samothracian mysteries, to 
whom the prescribed victim, the young sow—an offering 
scarcely likely to be acceptable to the Hellenic Dioscuri—was 
for some special reason appropriate. On this view it is incon- 
ceivable that these foreign divinities could have been the 
original powers to whom a mystery so associated with the pre- 
historic past of Messenia and with Eleusis was consecrated : 
for the earliest establishment of the Kabiri-cult in Greece was 
at Thebes, and the earliest date which the excavations suggest 
for its introduction there is the sixth century B.c.*, while it was 
not likely to have touched Messenia till some centuries later. 
We might believe that the mystery-monger Methapos played 
some part in its installation at Andania, as according to 
Pausanias he was specially interested in its propagation. The 
prestige of the Samothracian rites increased in the Macedonian 
period, and it is in no way strange that a leading Demeter 
mystery should be found in the later centuries lending them 
some countenance. Near the Kabeirion at Thebes lay the 
temple of Demeter Kaferpia, where she was worshipped in 
a mystic cult with Kore”; and we have some indication of 
a similar association of the native and the imported worships 
at Anthedon*®, On the other hand, if we can trust certain 
statements of Strabo and Mnaseas**, we can believe that 
Demeter and Kore were themselves admitted into the inner 
circle of the Samothracian worship. 

But all such rapprochement was probably late; and the 
most reasonable hypothesis concerning the Andanian mysteries 
is that the mother and the daughter were the divinities to 
whom they were consecrated in the earliest period; to the 
mother perhaps originally before the daughter grew up at her 
side. For in the inscription Demeter appears more prominently 
than any other divinity ; two distinct priestesses of hers are 
mentioned among the native officials ; and her priestess from 
the Laconian Aigila, where we may infer there was another 


* Dorpfeld, Athen. Mitth. 13, p.89. nothing relating to her has been found 
> Nevertheless the actual worship of in the Kabeirion, vide Roscher’s Lex7- 
the Kabiri at Thebes seems to have 407, vol. 2, p. 2539. 
been entirely independent of Demeter’s : 
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mystery of Demeter’s, perhaps the Thesmophoria, was specially 
invited **”, As for Hagne her importance is sufficiently 
attested ; it appears that a special table of offerings, a lecti- 
sternum consecrated no doubt to her as a nether goddess, was 
set up near her fountain*, and near the same spot one of the 
two stone treasuries was erected which was only opened once 
a year at the mysteries. 

But in the later period at least they no longer rule alone ; 
Hermes, Apollo Karneios, as well as the Meyddot 6eot, are 
among the Geol ofs ra puortiipta émitedetrat. Apollo, whose cult 
is nowhere else mystic, may have forced his way in through 
the historic importance of the worship and the legend of 
Karneios; it was in his grove that the mysteries were 
celebrated, and the initiated were crowned with laurel. But 
Hermes, an old Messenian god, and a specially appropriate 
personage in a chthonian ritual, may have belonged essentially 
to them as representing the male deity of the lower world. 
However, his relations with the Mother and Daughter cannot 
here be determined. That these latter were the leading 
personages of the Andanian, as they were of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, is further suggested by the fact that in the rules laid 
down in the inscription concerning the apparel of the female 
officials there is special reference to the raiment necessary 
for the impersonation of divinities; but women could only 
personate goddesses: it would seem then that there was some 
Spapa pvortixdy in which the goddcsses appeared alone, for there 
is no reference to the male actor. The priestesses were 
married women, and were required to take an oath that they 
had lived ‘in relation to their husbands a just and holy life ’"— 
a rule that obviously strengthened the ethical law of chastity 
but which probably had a ritualistic origin, such as the 
common rule that excluded adulteresses from temples. We 
hear also in the inscription of the functions of the sacred 
maidens who escorted the chariots containing the mystic 
crstae. 

It is hard to estimate how far the whole ccremony was 
influenced by Eleusinian procedure and ideas; we note 

* 1, 86. TL 90-95. 


PARNELL, UT P 
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a resemblance in the fact that at Andania as at Eleusis there 
were grades of initiation, for we find the tpwropverat specially 
designated and distinguished by a peculiar diadem or crown. 
We are told also of the purification of the mysfae with the 
blood of swine and of the sacrificial meals shared by the priests 
and the priestesses, the latter sometimes wearing on their fect 
the skins of the slaughtered animals. But there is no record 
of a sacrament nor of any mystic teaching or eschatological 
promise. Yet, unless the Eleusinian tradition and the record 
concerning Methapos are utterly at fault, the Andanian 
mysteries probably maintained and secured the hope of future 
happiness. 

Finally, the title Oeal MeydAa: is not likely to have been 
an invention of Pausanias, though it does not occur in the 
Andanian inscription. It is attested by the epigram of 
Methapos, and was attached to Demeter and Kore in the 
worships of Megalopolis and Trapezus 1* 248. And we may 
surmise with Immerwahr* that there was some connexion 
between these Arcadian cults and the Messenian. 

As regards the mysteries of Megalopolis, we gather little 
beyond the names of ©eal MeydAa: and Kore Soteira; and the 
significance of the latter appellative has already been noted. 
The principle of apostolic succession was maintained here as 
in some other rituals, for an inscription has been found at 
Lykosura in honour of a Megalopolitan hierophant who was 
descended from ‘those hierophants who first instituted the 
mysteries of the great goddesses among the Arcadians !"°°.’ 
The same principle of divine tradition was maintained by the 
Eumolpidae, and we may surmise that Eleusinian influences 
touched Megalopolis. But it was to the Lykosuran cult of 
Despoina that the Megalopolitan worship was mainly assimi- 
lated, and the Despoina-mystery and legend belonged no 
doubt to a very ancient stratum of Arcadian religion’ *, In 
the sacred story of Phigaleia, Thelpusa, and Lykosura, Despoina 
is the daughter of Demeter and Poseidon, and the tale of 
the rape was told not of Hades and Kore, but of Poseidon and 


* Kulte Arkadiens, p. 123. 
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the mother-goddess*. And in the cult of Lykosura and the 
kindred legends of the other centres Despoina is always 
the daughter, not the independent and self-sufficing earth- 
goddess, but a personality that arose when the latter had 
become pluralized** “. We may identify her with Kore- 
Persephone as the men of Megalopolis did ™*, but we cannot 
apply Eleusinian ideas to the Lykosuran mystery, in which 
there is no trace of a passion-play or of a iepds yauos or of any 
legend of sorrow and loss. Pausanias noticed something 
peculiar in the sacrifice in the Megaron: the throat of the 
victim was not cut, according to the usual ceremony, but each 
sacrificer chopped off the limbs quite casually. It is con- 
ceivable that this is a modification of some wild form of 
sacramental sacrifice like that described by Professor Robert- 
son Smith as practised by the Arabs: ‘The whole company 
fall upon the victim (a camel) with their swords, hacking 
off pieces of the quivering flesh and devouring them raw‘ 
Certain minute rules of the Lykosuran ritual are conveyed to 
us by an inscription found in the temple 1°, and some of these 
remind us of the Andanian regulations: the women must wear 
their hair loose, and no sandals on their feet ; gold was tabooed 
and no flowers must be brought into the shrine, and a rule, 
which I am not aware of as existing elsewhere in Greece, 
excluded pregnant women and those giving suck from partici- 
pation in the mystery. 

As regards the Mantinean mysteries*"*, some few points 
in the record that are of interest have already been noticed : 
a prominent part of the mystic rite was the reception of 
the goddess—Kore or Kore-Demeter—into the house of the 
priestess ; we have reason for supposing that the reAery was 
connected with some belief in the life after death, but we 


* The ordinary Hellenic story of the 
abduction may have afterwards gained 
some currency at Phigaleia, vide Paus. 
8. 42. 

> In the inscription from the Laco- 
nian Messoa of the Roman period 
Despoina is grouped with Demeter and 
Pluto, and seems distinguished—per- 


P 


haps only for the moment—from Perse- 
phone: mother and daughter were 
called Despoinae at Kyzikos (R. 128), 
in Elis [R. 118), and we have a hint of 
the worship of Despoina at Epidauros 
(R. 147). 

© Religion of Semites, p. 320. 
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have no trace of a sacramental rite. It is possible that the 
idea of some communion with Demeter through the sacra- 
mental cup explains the strange title of Mornpiodépos which 
was attached to her in Achaea**+; the ‘cup-bringer’ might 
be the goddess who offered the xuxeov to the lips of her 
worshippers. 

Except in Greece proper, there is no clear trace of Demeter- 
mysteries possessing a prominent national character or im- 
portance for religious history. Wedo not know whether the 
Ephesian cult of Eleusinia was strictly mystic?!*, But we 
can conclude that mysteries were associated with the Triopian 
cult of the chthonian divinities of Knidos; for when this was 
transplanted to Gela by the ancestor of Gelo, we hear that this 
family secured the privilege of acting as ‘ hierophants, a name 
that always connotes mysteries. And we can thus better 
understand why this worship at Gela and Syracuse exercised 
so strong a religious attraction as to serve as a ladder to high 
political power !°° 

This review of the Demeter-mysteries outside Attica was 
necessary, and the facts recorded of them are of some historical 
importance; but they scarcely assist the solution of the 
Eleusinian problem. Generally we may believe that they all 
proffered in some way the promise of future happiness ; but 
we do not know the means by which this promise in each and 
all of them was conveyed and confirmed. 

It has been doubted whether the Eleusinian faith had really 
a strong and vital hold on the religious imagination of the 
people, on the ground that the later grave-inscriptions rarely 
betray its influence. For the purposes of private consolation 
the Orphic mysteries may have appealed more powerfully to 
certain circles, especially in South Italy, where Kore also 
played her part in the Orphic-Dionysiac cults% And so 
authoritative a witness to the public opinion concerning the 
doctrine of immortality in the fifth century B.c. as the Attic 


* Proclus tells us that those who sos, R. 135): these are the well-known 
are being initiated to Dionysos and words of the Orphic mystic hymn pre- 
Kore pray ‘to cease from the circle of valent in Crete and South Italy. Cf. 
existence and to rest from evil’ (Diony-  Demeter-monuments, p. 224. 
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inscription on those who fell at Potidaia seems to reveal a 
creed quite independent of Eleusis*. Doubtless there was 
neither uniformity nor dogmatism in this as in any other 
domain of Greek religious speculation, and the paradise of the 
mystae was not always clearly defined. Nevertheless the 
Eleusinian faith is not silent on the stones: it speaks in 
the epitaph of the hierophant of Eleusis who had found that 
death was not an evil but a blessing °°"?; and in the devout 
prayer inscribed on Alexandrian grave-reliefs that the departed 
‘might reach the region of the holy ones ».’ 


® C.I.A. 1. 442 AlOdp pev yuxds imedéfaro. 
> Ath. Mitth. 1901, p. 263. 


CHAPTER III 
MONUMENTS OF DEMETER 


THE literary records of this cult are in some respects fuller 
and more explicit than the monuments, and some of the more 
interesting aspects of the Demeter-Persephone service lack, 
or almost lack, monumental illustration. The theriomorphic 
conception, of which we detected a glimpse in the Phigalean 
legend, can scarcely be said to have left a direct impress upon 
art*; and it is doubtful if even the later aniconic period has 
left us any representation or dyaAya to which we may with 
certainty attach Demeter’s name. On a few late coins of 
certain Asia Minor states», of which the earliest is one struck 
under Demetrius III of Syria in the first century B.C., we find 
a very rude semblance of a goddess with corn-stalks but with 
only faint indication of human form. But in spite of the 
emblems we cannot say that this is a genuine Demeter ; it 
may very probably be merely one of the many forms of the 
great mother-goddess of Asia Minor, the divine power of 
fertility and fruits ; and it may descend from the same stratum 
of cult as that to which the type of the Ephesian Artemis 
belongs, to which it bears an obvious resemblance. Only 
when Demetrius took it as his badge, he and his people may 
have regarded it as Demeter’s image for his name’s sake. 
But at the time when this primitive fetich first came into 
vogue in these regions, we may be fairly certain that it did not 
belong to the Hellenic corn-goddess. 

The same doubt attaches to another relic of prehistoric 


* Vide supra, pp. 56-57. > Overbeck, A/ins- Taf. 8, 1-5. 
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and semi-iconic art. A small terracotta agalma has been 
found at Eleusis*, probably in a grave, though this is not 
stated, of the type known as Pappddes, because it represents 
a goddess with a kalathos of much the same shape as the 
high hat of the modern Greek priest (Pl. III a). The decora- 
tion of the breasts and of the curls shows the Dipylon style, 
but the curious spiral attachment to the kalathos seems to be 
borrowed from Egyptian art; while in another fetich of the 
same group we find a decorative motive derived from Assyria ”. 
Yet these terracottas are of indigenous fabric and may belong 
to the seventh century B.C.; we are tempted therefore to 
attach to them some divine name of the Hellenic system, for 
certainly by this period the polytheism had passed beyond 
the embryonic stage, and Gaia, Demeter, Kore-Persephone 
had become, at least nominally, distinct personalities, though 
art was often too inarticulate to distinguish them. The 
Pappddes are, it is true, found in different localities, Tanagra, 
Megara, Thisbe, as well as at Eleusis ; and it is very unlikely 
that they represented in all places the same divinity ; but if 
an Eleusinian grave was really the ‘ find-spot’ of the terracotta 
on Pl. III a, we may reasonably believe that those who interred 
it there intended it to stand for Demeter, the great goddess 
of the locality ; for if the dead needed a divine object that 
might serve as a charm in the world below, he would naturally 
select the image or badge of the most powerful divinity of 
his community, especially when this was also a divinity potent 
in the lower world. 

If we can draw nothing very definite from a survey of the 
monuments that the prehistoric or the pre-iconic age has left 
us, it at least yields us negative evidence of some importancc. 
The earliest agalmata bear no resemblance whatever to a 
corn-sheaf, and contribute no support at all to the theory that 
a corn-fetich, a harvest-eikon of corn-mother or corn-baby, 
was the embryo of the anthropomorphic figures of the two 
goddesses. Demetcr is not found half-emerging from the 
corn-sheaf or corn-stack as Dionysos or Adonis were some- 

* Vide Jahrb, d. d. Inst. 3 (A888), p. 343, Fig. 26 (Boehlan). 
> Tb. p. 344- 
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times represented emerging from the tree. The old Hellenic 
divinities are further removed from the physical substance. 
This statement might indeed seem to need some correction 
or modification, on the ground of the testimony of a Lampsa- 
cene coin* (Coin PI. no. 2); on a beautiful gold-stater of the 
fourth century we find the figure of Kore rising up from the 
ground, bearing corn-stalks in her hand, while behind her seem 
to spring up corn and vines. The representation gains in 
importance by an interpretation which has been given it», 
according to which the coin-artist has given expression to the 
idea that the young corn-goddess is essentially immanent in 
the corn, is in fact the very corn itself. We have observed 
such a primitive religious conception underlying the worship 
of Demeter Chloe, ‘ the verdure,’ and it must be reckoned with 
in the earlier evolution of Greek religion. But it is doubtful 
whether we ought to attribute to the accomplished artist of 
this coin-type this primitive animistic thought. Need he 
mean anything more than that the returning Kore brings us 
corn and wine, and that the ear and the vine-cluster shoot and 
spread around her? A poet or artist of the most anthropo- 
morphic religion might so express himself. 

The record examined in the former chapter fails to reveal to 
us any direct worship of the corn in Hellenic religion, whether 
public or mystic’. And the monuments are equally silent ; 
unless indeed we accept Lenormant’s interpretation of a fourth- 
century Apulian vase? (Pl. IIIb). What is presented to us 
on it is merely a shrine with corn-stalks symmetrically and 
reverently disposed either in the porch or—as the painter 
may have wished us to imagine—in the interior ; outside are 
worshippers with libations and offerings of garlands, wreaths, 
and flowers. Lenormant sees in this an unmistakable monu- 
ment of mere corn-worship: the stalks have a shrine all to 
themselves, they are worshipped immediately without the 
interposition of Kore, Demeter, or Ceres; and he further sup- 
poses the vase to reveal to us the heart of the Eleusinian 


* Vide Gardner, 7yfes, Pl. 10. 25. 4 In Daremberg et Saglio Diction- 
» By ProfessorGardner, loc.cit. p.174.  azre, ‘Ceres,’ 1, p. 1066 (Fig. 1308 « 
© Vide supra, p. 35. 
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mystery. But—apart from the Eleusinian question which does 
not arise about this vase—we may feel grave difficulties here. 
The record of literature does not incline us to believe that 
the Greek of South Italy in the fourth century built temples 
to a divine corn-stalk, and left out the personal divinity : so 
eccentric a rite would probably not have escaped notice. 
And an isolated fragment of apparent evidence from the 
monuments must always be received with great caution and 
suspicion, But in fact the vase-representation that we are 
considering may be quite innocent of the dogma that Lenor- 
mant finds in it. There is no reason to suppose that the corn 
is there being worshipped at all, still less that the shrine is 
dedicated merely to the sacred stalks. The vase-painter was 
not bound to show the personal deity within the temple, but 
may reckon on the imagination to supply the presence of the 
god or goddess ; and the corn-stalks may be more naturally 
interpreted as the first-fruits or oblations consecrated to the 
local Apollo or Demeter or Persephone; and they are set up 
in such a fashion as to remind us somewhat of our own 
offerings set up in our churches at the harvest-thanksgiving. 
The vase-scene is at the most then an interesting though 
vague allusion to some such festival in South Italy. 

On the very archaic vase of Sophilos*, where Demeter 
appears by the side of Hestia, it is only the inscriptions that 
enable us to recognize the one and the other goddess. But 
at an early period no doubt in the development of anthropo- 
morphic religious art the earth-goddesses of agriculture were 
specially distinguished by such emblems as corn-stalks, poppies, 
pomegranate, and kalathos, the symbol of fruitfulness, as well 
as by the symbolism of the nether world, such as torch and 
serpent. Of these attributes none is in itself sufficient indica- 
tion of personality except the corn and the poppies. And it is 
likely that these were the earliest emblems by which Demeter’s 
idols, having originally in all probability an agrarian character 
and purpose, were distinguished. A Demeter of this ancient type 
is described by Theocritus *** as standing near his threshing- 
floor, holding poppies and corn-stalks, and Eusebius mentions 


a Ath, Mitth. 14, Taf. 1. 
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both these as the usual attributes of her images®. And when 
the lowly worship of the husbandmen became a leading cult 
of the state churches, it is this type of her that appears most 
frequently on the coins, and often in a hieratic form that 
suggests a temple image as the source of the coin-artist’s 
conception*, The earliest example that can be quoted is the 
Epirote coin of Pyrrhus?, representing her in a very stately 
pose on her throne, holding the precious fruit ; and a plastic 
original probably of an earlier period is suggested by a very 
similar representation on a gem published by Overbeck ¢ 
showing us the goddess throned and wearing the stephane 
above her forehead, with the corn and poppies in her right 
hand and her left hand resting on her seat. 

Of the purely agrarian ritual of Demeter we have scarcely 
any direct monumental representation ; but the interesting 
procession of the kalathos described by Callimachus?*" is 
recorded by a coin of Trajan, on which we see the sacred 
vessel with the corn-stalks being drawn by a quadriga of four 
horses and an Egyptian priest standing behind 4. 

The chief story concerning the corn-goddess was the legend 
of the mission of Triptolemos; and the art of vase-painting 
from the fifth century onward devoted itself with enthusiasm 
to this theme. But these mythic representations, except so 
far as they illustrate and no doubt helped to propagate the 
religious idea that Attica was the sacred and original home 


of agriculture and the higher 


* For examples, vide Cilician coins, 
Brit. Mus. Cat, Lycaonia, &c., p. 157, 
Pl. 27. 9 (Syedra, Dem. with corn, 
poppies, torch): p. 76, Pl. 13. 6 (Epi- 
phaneia, Dem. with corn and torch): 
Erythrae, Brit. Mus. Cat. Ionia, Pl. 
16. 18; vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Cilicia 
(Laertes), Antiocheia ad Maeandrum, 
Elaia. Prof. Gardner has noticed in- 
stances in Numismatic Commentary on 
ausanias (Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner) : 
Coins of Argos, PI. K, 39, Dem. standing 
in hieratic pose holding com-stalks and 
Poppy-heads; cf. p. 160, figure on 
another coin of same type seen within 


life, do not directly concern 


at enclosure : Coin of Aigion, 26. R. 17: 
of Kaphyae, T. 15: Sicyon, Dem. on 
throne wearing polos and holding com, 
H. 20: Athens, on throne with corn 
and sceptre, B. B. 22. 

> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Epirus, Coin Pl. 
no. 3. 

° Aunstmythol. 3, Gemmen-Taf.4.2: 
its present possessor is unknown. 

9 Brit. Mus. Cat. Alexandria, P), 30. 
552: on the coin, zd. no. §53, the 
chariot is being drawn by oxen, but the 
former is more in agreement with Calli- 
machus’ account, 
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this work. Only the question might arise whether the very 
numerous and somewhat uniform representations of the 
mission, in which Triptolemos appears seated in his serpent- 
car receiving the ears of corn from Demeter or a libation from 
Kore, reproduce even at a distance some sacred drama that 
was acted in a mystery-play. But the question belongs rather 
to the examination of the art that may be or has been 
supposed to illustrate the Greek mysteries. 

It is not merely the corn-culture, but the whole life of the 
fields and farms that is reflected in the monuments of this 
cult: the goddess herself holds the plough *, and the flocks 
and herds of the homestead are under her protection. A lost 
antique, that appears to have been in the Collegio Romano in 
the time of Gerhard ® and was copied by him, seems to give 
in a somewhat hieratic style a full embodiment of the concep- 
tion of Demeter as the goddess of the cultivated earth: veiled 
and amply draped she is seated on a throne, holding in her left 
hand on her knees what seems to be a small bee-hive, while 
her right hand may be resting on a young bull, and swine 
are standing by her feet and left side. How much is due to 
restoration must remain uncertain, until the antique is found 
again ; but we may regard it as authentic on the whole; it 
is in accordance with the idea embodied in the bronze statuette 
that belonged to the collection of Strawberry Hill, representing 
Demeter with a calf on her lap and a honey-pot in her left 
hand °. 

In fact the monuments as well as the literature attest that 
her functions ranged beyond the corn-field, and that she had 
absorbed much of the character of Gaia, the universal earth- 
goddess, from whom she had emerged as a specialized form. 
We have seen this larger aspect of her presented in the 
Boeotian cult-epithet ‘Demeter Europa’; and it is significant 
that the typical representation of the Cretan Europa as riding 


* Dem. with plough on later coins of — p. 107. 
Leontini, Head, //7st. Num. p. 131: cf © Muller-Wieseler, Denkmaler, 2. 8, 
vase in Overbeck, At/as, 15. 13. 91: sold, according to Michaelis, 2- 
> Antike Bildwerke, 154. copied in  czent Warbles, p. 69, note 172, to Mr. 
Ruhland, Die Eleusinischen Gottinnen, Cope in 1842. 
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half-recumbent on the bull was borrowed at least once as an art- 
type for Demeter : for it can be no other than this latter god- 
dess who is carved on a gem in St. Petersburg riding on the 
bull and holding poppies and corn and cornucopia? (PI. IV a). 

But, being conceived as the earth-goddess civilized, neither in 
art nor literature is she ever associated with the animals of the 
wild, and rarely with the goat that pastures in wild places. 
There is one monument only that shows goat-sacrifice in her 
cult, an Attic relief in the Louvre, on which a group of 
worshippers is seen bringing this animal to her altar, where 
she stands holding a libation-cup °% 

The pig and the serpent, her peculiar animals and most 
frequent companions, belonged to her as a divinity of the 
nether world. For in literature, ritual, and art both aspects 
of her, the chthonian and the vegetative, were inextricably 
blended and, as it appears, were coeval in development. Her 
terracotta images that were buried with the dead wear the 
kalathos, the emblem of the fruit-bearing power. This double 
character of hers is expressed by a representation on a gem in 
the Berlin Cabinet 4, showing her enthroned and holding the 
usual corn-stalks and poppy-heads, with an ear of corn and an 
ant on her right and a serpent on her left, the whole form 
suggesting a sculptured image of cult: and by such an image 
as that on a coin of Sagalassos in Pisidia, on which Demeter 
appears with torch, corn, and ‘ cista,’ the casket containing the 
arcana sacra of the lower world; or on the coins of the 
Pergamene Elaia that represent both goddesses with kalathos, 
corn, and torches entwined with serpents®. A terracotta in 
the Louvre, said to have been found in Rome, represents 
Demeter as if emerging from the ground, only visible from the 
breast upwards, with long flowing hair and corn-stalks in her 


* Miiller-Wieseler, op. cit. 2.95: the 
same type may have occasionally been 
used for Artemis, see vol. 2, p. 529. 

> Vide supra, p. 33. 

© Overbeck, znstmythol. Atlas, 
14. 5: the gem published by Miiller- 
Wieseler, op. cit. 2. 91*, showing a 
maidenly figure holding corn-stalks in 


one hand, and in the other a goat’s 
head and standing on the head of an 
ox, may represent Demeter, but possibly 
Artemis. 

4 Overbeck, op. cit. 3, Gemmen-Taf. 


4:9. 
© Geogr. Reg. s.v. Pisidia, Pergamon. 
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hands and serpents entwined about each uplifted arm; the 
type is solemn and hieratic*. And a scene of actual ritual, 
recorded on a relief in St. Mark’s, at Venice, shows us most of 
the attributes of her cult: a priestess, holding a knife and fruits 
with a disk in her right hand, stands by an altar round which 
a serpent is carved, and a basket and a pig are placed below 
it. The inscription proves that we have here an allusion to an 
Italian ritual of the Thesmophoria, which as in Greece must 
have been both a chthonian and an agrarian service’ A 
sacrificial relief in the Acropolis Museum at Athens is also 
interesting because of its antiquity—it belongs to the middle 
period of archaism ; on the right are represented male and 
female worshippers, then a boy holding a patera and leading 
a pig to Demeter, who stands on the left with a spray in her 
hand and wearing a crown that is probably of corn-ears. 

The monumental evidence discloses this fact of importance, 
that while the goddess is fully recognized as a power of the 
nether world, there is scarcely ever any sinister or repellent 
trait entering into the representation of her. The numerous 
terracottas found at Camarina 4 represent a hieratic form of 
Demeter holding the pig, sometimes a torch, and in one 
instance the pomegranate, and the intention was to depict the 
chthonian goddess by means of these attributes ; but the forms 
of the countenance appear soft and benign (P1. IVb). And 
with these we may compare another series found near Catania, 
dedications to Demeter and Persephone, representing them with 
torch, pomegranate, and pig*. Probably only one monument 
can be quoted of the gloomier type of expression, an early 
fourth-century coin of the Arcadian Thelpusa, showing on the 
obverse a Demeter head of unique style, the wild hair that 
rises like the crests of serpents around the head and the stern 
expression in the eye and countenance alluding undoubtedly 


* Muller-Wemike, Denkmalr, 2, ° As far as I know unpublished. 
Taf. 18.53 Roscher’s Lexikon, 2, p. 1359 4 Kekulé, Zerracotten von Sicilicn, 


(Abbild. 9). Taf. 4. 1. 
> Corpus Inscr. Graec. 5865: inscr. ¢ Published by Orsi in Afonzs, 


in Greek and Latin Tepeyria Mapapov) Antichi, 7, 1897, p. 201, Pl. 3-7. 
Lépera Ahpyrpos Cecpopdpov, 
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to the local cult of the dark goddess, Demeter Melaina; while 
on the reverse the figure of the horse Areion points clearly to 
the story of the outraged and vindictive deity * (Coin P1.I,no. 1). 
But probably this was not the dominant conception of her 
even at Thelpusa ; at least it scarcely affects the main current 
of Greek imagination concerning her. 

In all the functions and attributes of Demeter the daughter, 
Persephone, has her part: and though the chthonian character 
is more emphasized in the latter, it is blended in her also with 
the beneficent power of the giver of fruits’. Kalathos, corn, 
fruits, flowers, serpent, and the sacrificial animals that belong 
to the mother become the property of the daughter as well ; 
and in the works of the finest art the corn-stalks form her 
crown as they form the mother’s. The varied fruitfulness and 
beauty of the earth go to adorn her stephane in the coin- 
device of Phrygillos and Eumenes, that stamps the beautiful 
tetradrachms of Syracuse in the fifth century: the poppy, the 
acorn, the oak-leaf, and the corn are interwoven in it®. From 
the monuments that illustrate the conception of Persephone as 
goddess of vegetation, and that belong to hieratic or religious 
art, two may be selected as typical: a black-figured vase ¢ on 
which she is depicted seated on a rock opposite to Hades, and 
holding large stalks of corn in her hands; the scene is in the 
lower world, but the artist was thinking of life rather than 
death a terracotta-relief from Locri Epizephyrii® of the 
fifth century B.C., showing Persephone seated by the side 
of the god of the lower world, who both in countenance and 
attributes is invested with a mild and Dionysiac character 
and holds a flowering spray in his hands, while in hers we 
see the ears of corn and a cock that was sacrificed at times to 
the nether powers (Pl. V). 

Perhaps the most interesting embodiment of the same con- 


* Overbeck, op. cit., Coin Pl. 6. 26; ‘dell’ Orco’ at Corneto shows the im- 
Head, op. cit. p. 382: on the reverse press of Etruscan imagination, Jon. 
the name EPILON above the horse. d. Inst, 9. 15°. 

> The powerfully depicted and re- © Arch. Zeit. 1876, p. 202. 
pellent type of Persephone with snakes 4 Wiener Vorlege-Blatter, E.Taf.6.6. 
in her hair that was found in the tomb ® Roscher, Lexikon, 1, p. 1798. 
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ception is to be found in those representations that deal with 
the Anodos or resurrection of the corn-goddess in spring: and 
certain of these are works rather of ritualistic or at least 
religious than of mythologic art. The representation on the 
beautiful coin of Lampsacos already mentioned is a unique 
rendering of an idea suggested by a pure nature-religion; 
other examples of the Anodos in art are of a more cere- 
monious character, and perhaps originated in an ancient and 
mystic ritual. Only three can be quoted, of which the main 
theme admits of no doubt: a vase in Naples’, that from 
the lettering of the inscriptions may be dated about 440 B.C. ; 
Kore is ascending preceded by Hekate, while Hermes awaits 
her, and Demeter holding her sceptre stands on the right; 
the representation is somewhat coloured by the myth, for 
the daughter is looking with longing at the mother and 
lifting her hand with a gesture of yearning (Pl. VI a): a vase 
in Berlin, on which the rising Kore is seen revealed as far 
as the knees, and Hermes gazing on the far left, while goat- 
demons or goat-men are celebrating the resurrection with 
a dance: a vase in Dresden (Pl. VIb) with much the same 
scene, their inscribed names attesting the two main per- 
sonages, Hermes and the ascending Kore, while the same 
goat-dance is being danced to greet her®. We seem in the 
two latter works to be confronted with a solemn hieratic 
action rather than a mere myth: the ‘tragic’ dances may 
be part of the primaeval ritual of a spring-festival, and their 
possible relation to a later ‘tragedy’ is a question to consider, 
though it lies now outside our scope’. The return of Kore 
may have occasionally been associated with a dogma con- 
cerning her union with Dionysos; for we see Dionysos present 


® Overbeck, Af/as, 18. 15; Bau- 
meister, Denkmatler, p. 423. 

> Published in Rom, Mitthetl, 1897, 
Taf. 4. 5 (Hartwig). 

© Arch, Anz. 1892, p. 166, 

9 We have evidence of the same 
mummery as being part of the xaza- 
yorya at Ephesus, which probably was 
a festival of ‘the Return’ of Artemis 


(vide Lobeck, Aglaofh. p. 177, quota- 
tion from the Jfartyrofogium Sanctt 
Timothet and survived the introduction 
of Christianity; Hartwig, loc. cit. p. 100 
suggests that such goat-dances may have 
been practised at the Anthesteria when 
Dionysos and Kore might be supposed 
to be married: but we have no clear 
evidence of this marriage at Athens. 
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at another scenc?, on a Berlin crater, of the resurrection of 
the earth-goddess, whom on the ground of its striking analogies 
with the representations above mentioned we may interpret 
as Kore. And again on an early Campanian vase in Paris 
we see the heads of the earth-god and goddess emerging, 
and the vine-crown on his head and the presence of satyrs 
convince us that Plouton and Dionysos are here identified ». 
It is particularly in South Italy that the evidence of the 
monuments reveals this twofold conception of Persephone as 
the goddess of the lower world and as the divine source of 
vegetative life: it is illustrated by some interesting terra- 
cottas found in a sanctuary of Persephone near Tarentum, 
of which a description has been given by Dr. Arthur Evans°; 
and one of these represents her standing erect with the 
kalathos on her head and holding torch in her right hand, 
and in her left a basket with pomegranate and probably corn- 
stalks, while another head of the goddess is adorned with the 
vine-spray ; the fragment of another terracotta shows a large 
serpent by her side. And here again, as the above-mentioned 
writer has pointed out, her male partner, the under-world 
god, has decidedly a Dionysiac character. The association 
of Dionysos with the chthonian goddess, which the record 
proves of several localities in Greece *°’, is shown also by the 
archaeological finds at Knidos*. This rapprochement, due 
probably to Orphic influences, which we know to have been 
specially strong in Magna Graecia between the wine-god and 
Hades-Plouton, invested the character of the latter with 
a milder aspect, and diffused a certain brightness over the 
artistic representations of the lower world. The much dis- 
cussed sepulchral reliefs from Laconia, showing a male and 
female pair enthroned together, sometimes holding the wine- 
cup and pomegranate, with worshippers bringing the latter 


* Robert’s Archaolog. March. Taf. 4; 4 loc. cit. p. 12. 
Miss Harrison’s Prolegomena, p. 278. © Newton, Halicarnassus, vol 2, pt. 1, 
> Mon. d. Inst. 6, Tav. 7: but on p. 329, Pl. 46, Fig. 6, youthful figure 
a similar group, Gerhard, Akad. Ab- wearing crown of flowers, with long 
hand. 68. 1, the earth-goddess is named hair and himation round lower limbs 
‘ Semele.’ and over left shoulder, almost certainly 


° Hell. Journ. 1886, pp. 22, 28. Bacchus. 
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fruit and a cock as offerings, may represent the great god 
and goddess of the lower world, whose cult was powerful 
in Laconia, or the heroic ancestors of the family conceived 
under their forms (P]. VII)*; in any case the religious imagina- 
tion revealed by these works concerning the life after death 
differs markedly from that of the Homeric society. Again, the 
rather numerous representations showing the nether god and 
goddess in peaceful and loving intercourse, such as the relief 
from Locri Epizephyrii mentioned above, the relief in the 
Villa Albani where Plouton is seen holding the cornucopia 
standing by the side of the stately Persephone in the company 
of Zeus, Poseidon, and Amphitrite”, the beautiful interior 
picture of the British Museum cylix figured here (PI. VIII a), 
seem to reflect a religious belief into which the myth of the 
ravisher did not enter, and may possibly preserve something 
of the tradition of the primitive chthonian cult when the 
Kore of the well-known legend was not yet differentiated 
from the earth-goddess. And it is noteworthy that with this 
conjugal couple Demeter is sometimes peacefully united in 
scenes of hieratic art: on an important relief found at Tegea° 
dedicated to Hades, Kore, and Demeter, on which the god 
appears throned and holding the horn of plenty, Persephone 
with sceptre and kalathos stands leaning her left arm lovingly 
on the shoulder of her mother who holds torches and a cup; 
and monuments of similar intention have been found at 
Eleusis and already mentioned. In fact we may believe 
that these scenes of peaceful communion and reconciliation 
between the trinity of nether deities, such as the famous 
Hope vase “, owe something to the indirect influence of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 

But frequently in the chthonian cult and the art that it 
inspired it was the mother and daughter alone that were 
united as rulers of the world of souls. Eleusinian influence 
spread far afield, and a certain local art-type may have 


* The plate shows a relief from Chry- © Ath. Mitth. 3. 69; Arch. Zeit. 
sapha now in Berlin. 1883, p. 225. 

b Muller-Wieseler, op. cit. 2, Taf. 7, 4 Vide infra, p. 258, 
no. 76. 
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spread with it; for instance a relief at Gythion in Laconia *°, 
a region where the Eleusinian cult is attested 74°, shows us 
the mother-goddess seated on a round seat, which is 
probably a conventional form of the mystic ‘cista,’ crowned 
with corn-stalks and holding what seems to be a torch in 
her left hand, while her right clasps the hand of her daughter, 
who stands by her crowned and veiled and holding a sceptre: 
the group is a free reproduction of an Eleusinian type*. 
The chthonian character of this mystic cult is indicated by 
the Cerberus at the feet of Demeter (Pl. VIIIb). The other 
symbols of this character were chiefly the pomegranate and 
the torch or serpent, which all belong to them both. And 
from an. early period in Greece the habit seems to have 
prevailed in certain centres of placing some of these 
emblems or images of the goddesses themselves in the tomb 
with the deceased. At least, clay pomegranates have been 
found in the necropolis of Eleusis, and date from the 
geometrical period: and in a child’s grave opened near the 
Acharnian Gate at Athens, amidst other relics, archaic images 
were found of two pairs of seated goddesses wearing the polos 
and draped in mantles’, And the Attic earth has disclosed 
statuettes of similar type. As one of them wears a gorgoneion 
and aegis on the breast*®, it has been supposed that the 
goddess represented is always Athena. But we do not know 
that this Athena-statuette was discovered in a grave; and 
though the pious relatives in any community might place 
an idol or emblem of their leading divinity as an amulette 
in the tomb of the deceased, there was no special reason 
why Athena should be chosen, when there were other 
goddesses more appropriate. It is hard to suppose that the 
dead—who were called ‘Demetreioi’ in Attica—were com- 
mitted to the earth under the care of any other divinity 
than the earth-goddess herself; and at least from the sixth 
century onwards the only earth-goddess who could inspire 


* Vide infra, p. 267. it appears from a statement in the 
> Stackelberg, Graber der Hellenen, Arch. Zeit. 1882, p. 265, that this 
Taf. 8. statuette is now in the Museum of 


© Vide Cults, vol. 1, p. 333, PI. XV.a: Berlin. 
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in the faithful the hope of posthumous happiness was Demeter- 
Persephone. In the child’s tomb mentioned above, where 
we find two pairs of images of the same type, we may with 
conviction name them Demeter and Kore, reduplicated to 
increase the potency of the amulette ; in another case, where‘the 
image is tripled*, we may suppose that Hekate was added 
to the pair. For it is against the trend of the later Greek 
religious history to suppose that the worshipper intended 
them to be nameless forms of a vaguely conceived goddess, 
though the art-form was usually without character and could 
be used in different localities for different cult-purposes >. 
Still less reason have we to doubt that the goddess intended 
by the terracotta bust found in a necropolis at Thebes® is 
Demeter or Demeter-Persephone: she wears veil and stephane, 
her hands are pressed against her breast, and her face shows 
benignity with a touch of sadness (Pl. IX). The work 
displays the style of the fifth century, and may reproduce 
the type of Demeter Thesmophoros at Thebes, whose statue 
as we are told ‘was only visible as far as the breasts ®,’ 
A sepulchral significance probably also belonged to two busts 
or masks of Persephone in the British Museum, one of which 
—from Tanagra—represents her as holding an egg in 
her right hand and with her left pressing a cock against 
her breast (Pl. X), the other with both hands holding 
a pomegranate and flower to her bosom. Such movement 
of the hands as in these just mentioned monuments descends 


® Stackelberg, op. cit. p.42 (vignette); 
the central deity has a round disk-like 
object between her breasts; this may 
be a gorgoneion, but as she wears no 
aegis we need not suppose her to be an 
Athena (the gorgoneion has a chtho- 
nian significance, hence the Cistophoros 
of Cambridge wears it in the service of 
Demeter). The relation between this 
central goddess who is throned and the 
younger goddess who stands at her left 
seems one of mother and daughter: the 
goddess at her right has no distinctive 
characteristic, but the dedicator may 
have intended Hekate, who, as early as 


a 


the sixth century B.C., was placed in 
Attic tombs, vide Czlfs, 2, p. 549, 
PL XXXVI. a. 

> Vide Frankel in Arch, Zeit. 1882, 
p- 265: similar types are found in 
Boeotia (Tanagra) and Eretria, vide 
Eph. Arch. 1899, pp. 29, 30 

© Mon. Grecs, 1873, Pl. 2: the writer 
there points out that the form of these 
terracotta busts was specially appro- 
priate to sepulchral purposes, if it was 
an object to represent the earth-god- 
desses as half-emerging from the ground 
below. 
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from an ancient hieratic gesture indicative of nourishment 
or fertility®. The beautiful wall-painting in Berlin >, showing 
Kore seated on a throne holding myrtle and pomegranate, 
was found in a tomb at Nola (PI. XI). And, finally, we may 
assign an important place among the monuments of this 
worship to the terracottas found in a tomb in Aegina ®, the one 
representing a seated goddess with a kalathos on her head, 
the other a smaller goddess erect wearing a polos and pressing 
a pomegranate to her breast, a work of the sixth century B.C. 
as the letters of the fragmentary inscription show ; we should 
style them Demeter and Kore, but we may rather name them 
according to the local titles of these divinities, Damia and 
Auxesia, whom the record reveals as goddesses of increase 
and life, and who are here fulfilling a sepulchral or chthonian 
function, 

For again and again we note how in Greek symbolism 
and belief the ideas of life and death are blended. The 
pomegranate was usually but not exclusively a symbol of 
death; the seeds of life are in it, and therefore Hera could 
hold it, who may have bequeathed it by a strange accident 
of transmission to the Virgin Mary4. The statuette found 
in the Tauric Chersonese of a veiled goddess holding this 
fruit in her right hand against her breast and a calf in her 
lap may represent a Demeter Et@ooia or a Persephone 
{loAvfoia rather than a merely chthonian goddess*. The torch 
also may have carried the same double symbolism: in the 
hands of the Furies and of Demeter Erinys at Thelpusa it 
alluded to the mysteries of the under-world, but it could be 
used in an agrarian ritual for evoking the life-giving warmth 
of the earth’, and this was probably part of its purpose in 


* Vide vol. 2, p. 672. 

> Arch, Zeit. 1850, Taf. 14. 

© Op. cit. 1867, Taf. 228. 

4 Vide Hibbert Lectures, p. 42. 

© Miiller-Wericke, 2. 18, 3. 

£ We may thus explain the not in- 
frequent coin-type, probably always 
bearing a Demetrian significance, of the 
torch combined with corn or poppies, 


e.g. on coins of Hermione, Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Peloponnese, Pl. 30. 2, 4 (fourth 
century): of Thebes, Cestral Greece, 
Pl. 16. 3 (torch, ears of corn, poppy- 
heads, all tied up together): of Lysi- 
machia, Thrace, p. 238 (pine-torch 
within wreath of barley, on obverse 
head of Demeter): ?Alaesa, S2czly, p- 28 
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the Thesmophoria. And it is an error to interpret every 
representation of Demeter with torches as if they conveyed 
an allusion to the myth of her search for her daughter 
through the gloom of the lower regions. For instance, it 
might seem natural to believe that the very archaic bronze 
statue at Enna mentioned by Cicero ** of the torch-bearing 
goddess was intended to embody the local legend of the 
quest ; but the coins of this city* struck about 450 B.c. show 
us Demeter sacrificing at an altar and holding a torch in her 
left hand (Coin Pl. no. 4), and the representation is ritualistic, 
not mythologic. And there is surely some reference to ritual 
in the coin-type of Megara in which Demeter appears holding 
torches and standing before another large torch that is stuck 
upright in the ground” (Coin Pl. no. 6). One may surmise 
an allusion in this device to the worship of Demeter Thesmo- 
phoros at Megara, for the torch-service was, as we know, 
an important part of the Thesmophoria at Athens and 
apparently at Syracuse. The ritualistic significance of the 
torch is still more salient on a very curious Cyzicene coin 
of the Imperial period * (Coin Pl. no. 7), where we discern 
three female figures, of which those on the left and right 
hold each one torch and the central figure two, standing in 
a line on the top of a round building in the face of which 
is a door, while below on each side of it are torches standing 
erect with serpents round them‘. This last hieratic emblem, 
which is not infrequent on the coins of certain states of Asia 
Minor ®, occurs again on a later coin of Kyzikos, and is again 
placed upright but before a very small altar’. We are 


4 Jn British Museum, Head, //2s¢. 
Num. p. 119: on the reverse is a unique 
type of the torch-bearing Demeter in a 
chariot drawn by horses Coin PI. no. § ; 
it is quite uncertain whether this refers to 
the quest—it does not accord with the 
usual representations of it—or to some 
unrecorded ritual, possibly a procession 
in which the priestess figured in this 
way. 

» Jmhoof-Blumer-Gardnea, N22. 
Comm. Paus, A. 12, 13. 

© Brit, Mus. Cat. Mystic, Pl. 11,n0.7. 


4 The same building with posts or 
torches at the side encircled by serpents 
occurs on a Cyzicene relief found at 
Samothrace, vide Kem, A¢h, Witth, 
1893, 357, and Rubensohn, A/psterten- 
heiligthumer, p. 158; both writers are 
inclined to interpret it in reference to 
the Cybele-cult alone, but the three 
figures on the top are not easily ex- 
plained thus. 

© e.g. at Elaia (vide Geogr. Reg. 
s a, Asia Minor). 

! Brit, Mus. Cat. Mysia, Pl. 11, no. 8 
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evidently here on the track of some important religious service 
belonging to the worship of Demeter-Persephone or Cybele, 
to which cults Kyzikos as we know was devotedly attached ®. 
The numismatic evidence shows us that the serpent and the 
torch were special adjuncts of the agrarian Persephone-cult 
in this city®, But what is the meaning of the round building 
with the figures on it? It does not appear to be an altar, 
and is quite unlike the obvious altar on the other coin, where 
the same emblem occurs; nor would it be easy to explain 
why torch-bearing figures should be standing on an altar. 
We must, I think, interpret them as goddesses, probably 
Demeter, Persephone, and Cybele, the central personage who 
predominates over the others and holds two torches being 
the elder deity *. And the figures so far as one can judge 
from a somewhat blurred coin are not immobile statues, 
mere ‘xoana,’ but there is an appearance of movement in 
them. Perhaps the hypothesis which best explains the 
enigmatical representation is that here again we have an 
allusion in art-language to the Cyzicene Thesmophoria, 
where the women carried torches in procession as usual, 
and where serpents played their part among the ‘sacra’ of 
the mysteries and were possibly fed by the women? as at 
Athens. It is true that hitherto no written record has been 
found mentioning the festival at Kyzikos; but it would be 
very surprising if a Milesian settlement did not possess a ritual 
so dear to the Ionic communities and of such antiquity and 
tenacity of life. 

Looking now for monumental illustration of the non- 
agrarian cults, those, for instance, that reflected more pat- 


* Cf. R. 128 and Cyéele, R. 55. 

» Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. Mysia, p. 44, 
PL. 12.8, bust of Kore Soteira, on re- 
verse serpent feeding from flaming altar: 
Pl. 10. 10 (earlier period) bust of Kore 
Soteira, on reverse torch with corm- 
stalks around it: Pl. 13, 6, flaming 
torch entwined by serpent and by ears 
of corn and poppies: Pl. 14. 5, men 
racing on foot and horseback, behind 
them torches entwined with serpents 


(allusion to the games in honour of 
Kore). 

© Cf. late Cyzicene coin, op. cit. 
Pl. 13. 8, Demeter or Kore with flaming 
torches advancing by flaming altar, and 
Pl. 15. 4. 

4 Note the Cyzicene coin-types of 
serpents twined about the torches feed- 
ing on fruit or cakes, op. cit. Pl. 12. 5, 
9, cf. note b, supra. 
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ticularly the organization of family and state, we can quote 
none that clearly express any conception of the sacred pair 
as goddesses of marriage. Nor, although certain local worships 
recognized them as deities of child-birth?°, have we any 
art-dedications that allude to this aspect of them. 

Demeter was one of the many Ocot Kovporpeda: at Athens @ 
and it has been supposed that we possess certain works con- 
secrated to this idea of her as the nurse of childhood ; for 
instance, a headless statue of fifth-century style in the Museum 
of the Acropolis at Athens, showing a female figure in stately 
drapery with a boy nestling at her side; a clearer example 
would be the statuette of terracotta found at Paestum of 
a goddess holding a child in her mantle on her left arm, 
if we were sure that the object in her other hand were a 
cake or a loaf; but it may be an egg or fruit®. Such ex voto 
dedications as the last-mentioned work are in all probability 
purely gezre, and do not represent any mythologic concept 
such as the nurture of Iacchos. And by far the greater 
number of these representations show no external symbol of 
Demeter at all, and the dedication may have intended them 
for Ge Kourotrophos or rather for the goddess Kourotrophos 
pure and simple, whose personality we shall have to consider 
in a later chapter. A collection of terracottas from a necro- 
polis at Eretria includes a representation of a veiled goddess 
holding a girl-child on her lap”, who is resting her head on 
her shoulder: one naturally thinks of Demeter and Kore, 
as we have other examples of the Mother represented with 
the Daughter in her lap*. Or is this also merely a type of 
Kourotrophos suitable for dedication in the grave of a little 
girl? We must be content, perhaps, with admitting that the 
archaic art had not yet fixed the outlines of these numerous 
goddesses of nurture and growth. 

The monuments that definitely illustrate the civic or 


* Overbeck, Ausstmythol. 2, p. 489; at Eleusis, statuette of Demeter with 
Daremberg et Saglio, 1, p. 1041, Fig. Kore on her lap, fourth century 1c. 
1295. Athen, Mitth. 189s, p. 3sy (Furt- 

> Eph, Arch. 1899, p- 30. wangler). 

© Small dedication from the temple 
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political character of Demeter’s worship are also very scanty 
in number, and the art-language is here by no means clear or 
impressive. Later art, like the later literature, may have 
come to interpret Demeter Thesmophoros as ‘ Legifera,’ and 
may have occasionally represented her as carrying a volume 
of the Law, but the monuments sometimes quoted in proof of 
this are of doubtful significance®. A small terracotta in the 
British Museum from Cyprus (Pl. XII a) shows us two 
goddesses enthroned side by side, each with a scroll on her lap, 
and these may be intended for the 6c0t Oeopnoddpor, but the 
workmanship does not appear wholly Greek or quite intelligent ; 
still it is probably an imitation of a real Greek type. Once 
only do we find the turreted crown, the special badge of the 
city-goddess, assigned to Demeter>: the unique example is 
a bronze-coin of the Sarmatian Olbia (Coin PI. no. 8) of the 
third century B.C., on which she is represented wearing the 
mural crown adorned with corn-stalks®; and other coins of 
this state well attest her political significance there, and there 
is some slight numismatic evidence for the belief that she was 
there associated with Apollo as the patroness of the Polis. 
The head of Demeter appears, like that of most other Greek 
divinities, with some frequency on coins, but rarely with such 
persistence as to prove for her a paramount importance in the 
community. And the examples earlier than 400 B.C. are not 
numerous. From Kyzikos4 we have a beautiful type of 
a veiled Demeter crowned with corn-stalks, which belongs to 
the latter part of the fifth century B.c. (Coin Pl. no. 9). Of 
greater historical and of transcendent artistic importance 
are the great Syracusan medallions and tetradrachms with 
heads of Persephone carved by Euainetos, Eumenes, and 
a still greater but unknown artist, commemorating in all pro- 
bability the great national triumph over the Athenians*. The 


* The vase-painting published in 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, 
p. 1043, Fig. 1296, shows Dionysos 
conversing with a woman who has a 
scroll on her lap; there is no reason for 
calling her Demeter Thesmophoros. 

> Joannes Lydus is confusing Demeter 


and Cybele when he speaks of the 
former as usually represented with a 
turret-crown, vide Rhea-Cybele, R. 14. 

° Vide Hellen. Journ. 1902, p. 262, 
‘Cults of Olbia’ by Hirst. 

@ Head, Hist, Num. p. 451. 

* Vide Evans, Syracusan Medallions, 
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Arcadian worship of Despoina is reflected on fifth-century coins 
of Arcadia on which we recognize her head* Later, the 
numismatic types of the goddesses are more frequent, perhaps 
owing to the extending influence and prestige of the mysteries, 
and in certain cases, as at Alexandria, Olbia, Metapontum, 
Locri Epizephyrii, and possibly Sestos, to the prosperity of 
the local corn-trade. Yet in none of these places does it 
appear that the figure of Demeter or Persephone was specially 
the emblem of the state, though Kore Soteira was often and 
very strikingly commemorated by the Cyzicene coin-artist ¢, 
and her form or her mother’s appears on a late issue by the 
side of the Ephesian Artemis in token of an alliance with 
Ephesus4: and the ancient fame of Persephone’s temple in 
the territory of the Locri Epizephyrii is attested by coins 
of the third century B.c. But the only issues that seem 
to have given a predominance to the emblems or figures of the 
goddesses in the autonomous Greek period were those of 
Messene* and Hermione‘: a fact sufficiently explained by the 
cult-records of those communities. 

As has been noted, the Achaean coins do not appear to have 
recognized Demeter Panachais as the leading divinity of the 
confederacy ®. On the other hand the most ancient federal union 
in Greece, the Delphic Amphictyony, has left us one beautiful 
memorial of its consecration to Demeter’s service, the well-known 
Amphictyonic coin showing Apollo on the reverse, and on the 
obverse the veiled and corn-crowned head of the goddess 4, 

p- 131, who quotes the reverse design seated with patera in hand and sceptre 


of tetradrachms by the artist Euarchidas ending in poppy-head; Sestos, vide 
showing Persephone with torch, driving Head, p. 225. 


a chariot, while Nike flies towards her © Vide Coin Pl. no. 12. Kore Soteira 
with the aglustre of a ship, published on fourth-century coin of Kyzikos with 
ibid. Pl. 10. 6, 7. veiled head and corn-crown. Cf. Head, 

* Gardner, Zyfes, 3. 50. op. cit. p. 453; Brit. Alus. Cat. Mysia, 


> Alexandria, Brit. Mus. Cat. Alex- Pl. 10. 10; 12. 8. 
andria, p. xli; Metapontum, Ilead, * Brit. Mus. Cat, Mysia, p. 60. 
fist. Num. p. 64; Locri Epizephyrii, * CoinPl. no. 10. Brit. Alus. Cat. 
Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmaler, 2, no. Peloponnese, p. 109 (issue from 370 to 
102%, bronze-coin with Persephone 280 B.C.). 
holding torch seated before growing € Coin Pl. no. 11 (op. cit. p. 161). 
corn; cf. Head, op. cit. p. 88 (bronze- = Vide supra, p. 69. 
coin, third century B.c.), Persephone ” Coin Pl. no. 13 (vide supra, p. 73). 
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This scanty evidence may suffice to suggest, what the other 
record also tends to attest, that her position in the public life 
of the community, except perhaps at Syracuse and Kyzikos, 
was not such as was held by Zeus Apollo or Athena, and that 
for the more utilitarian side of religion her importance was 
agrarian rather than in the strict sense political. Nor do the 
monuments associate her in any way with the arts of life except 
those that concern the sower and the tiller *. 

It remains to consider what may be regarded as the most 
interesting class of monuments, those namely that directly or 
indirectly illustrate the service of the mysteries. These have 
been eagerly studied and discussed, for they excite the hope 
that they may throw some light on secrets not otherwise 
revealed, or that they may serve to corroborate or correct the 
literary record. How far such hope is justified may appear 
later. It is only the mysteries of Demeter and Persephone in 
Attica that concern us now, for their other mystic cults in 
Greece have scarcely left any articulate memorial of themselves 
except in the literature. And the question may almost be 
confined to the monumental illustration of the great mysteries 
at Eleusis and the lesser at Agrae. A possible allusion to the 
Thesmophoria on coins has already been noticed, and the 
above-mentioned relief at Venice shows us the functions of 
a priestess of Demeter Thesmophoros; but that this mystic 
celebration in Attica inspired any art-representation that has 
survived has not yet been made out, though we may consider 
for a moment in this connexion one cult-relief that has a general 
interest apart from its interpretation (P!. XII b). This frag- 
ment was found at Eleusis in the precincts of the temple of the 
mysteries, and has been published and described by Ruben- 
sohn”: we see worshippers of both sexes, followed by a girl 
with a large mystic casket on her head, approaching the muffled 


* A quaint ex voto dedication found 
at Eleusis“*—a painted terracotta 
with a razed head of Demeter above, and 
below a human nose and pair of eyes, 
one blinded—expresses the prayer of 
some worshipper to recover his sight: 
but this does not attribute to Demeter 


any special aptitude in the therapeutic 
art: any divinity, saint, or hero can be 
addressed with prayers for health, and 
such dedications are common in the 
churches of Roman Catholicism. 

> Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 46, PI. 8. 
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figure of Demeter seated on the ground or, as the above-men- 
tioned writer argues, on the dyéAactos wétpa, the ‘rock with- 
out laughter,’ which as we now know was the official name 
for a locality in Attic territory*, The goddess is not elsewhere 
represented in such a disconsolate pose. But, as we have 
seen, the women in the Thesmophoria showed their sympathy 
with her sorrow by themselves ‘ sitting on the ground’: it was 
a ritualistic act, to which we may conceive the present monu- 
ment vaguely to allude. More than a vague allusion to the 
Thesmophoria, the festival confined to women, the presence of 
the men here forbids us to assume. It is also possible of 
course that the relief may refer to the visit of the myséae in 
the Eleusinia to the localities associated with the sorrowing 
mother: we know they visited the well 26>; it may be only an 
accident that ‘the rock without laughter’ is not mentioned 
in their sacred itinerary. 

If we now fix our attention upon those monuments that can 
with certainty or with reasonable probability be associated in 
some way with the Eleusinia, we can ignore many that used to 
be cited as bearing on the question; we need not notice, for 
instance, certain representations from South Italy that have 
a marked Dionysiac character and no genuine Eleusinian trait. 
The authentic monuments are naturally of Attic provenance : 
and we may consider them from various points of view, accord- 


the Epimeletai does not indeed prove 
that the dyéAacros wérpa was at 


* Vide inscription, R. 182. In spite 
of all the recent discussion we are still 


uncertain as to the exact site of the 
dyéAacros mwérpa: the Homeric hymn, 
the hymn of Callimachus, and what is 
more important, the description of the 
Eleusinian territory in Pausanias, do 
not mention it at all. Apollodorus 
(followed by Schol. Aristoph. Zgzz¢. 
783) is our authority for placing it at 
Eleusis ‘ by the well Kallichoros’; and 
we have no reason at present for rejecting 
his statement, which is somewhat cor- 
roborated by the discovery of this relief 
at Eleusis, the only undoubted repre- 
sentation of Demeter on the rock. The 
mention of the place in the accounts of 


Eleusis; but I cannot admit Svoronos’ 
arguments that it disproves it or accept 
his contention that the dyéAacros 
mérpa was at Agrae (Journ. @ Archiol. 
Numism, 1901, p. 249, &c.). Ruben- 
sohn’s reasons for localizing the rock 
on the hill above the Plutonion at 
Eleusis are not without weight; on this 
view Apollodorus was somewhat in- 
exact in placing it by the ‘ Kallichoros 
well’: which has been discovered near 
the Propylaea at Eleusis, outside the 
sacred precinct (De?t. Archarol. 1902, 
Dp. 34. 
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ing as they illustrate the mere externals of the ritual and the 
historic and mythic traditions that were matters of common 
report, or secondly, according to the light that they may be 
supposed to throw on the inner character or dogma or drama 
of the mystic function: finally, we may select those that best 
reveal to us how the personages of the Eleusinian religion were 
conceived in ideal religious art. 

As regards external questions we shall not expect the monu- 
ments to throw light on the earliest days of the history of 
Eleusis and the beginnings of its religion. Except for the 
statuette of Isis and the very archaic terracotta of a possible 
Demeter, that have already been mentioned, the record on this 
side is blank until the latter part of the sixth century. But 
even works of a later epoch claim a certain attention from those 
who try to estimate the historical value of tradition, if they 
illustrate the prevalence of myths that were accepted by the 
later age as historical. For instance, the legend of Eumolpos 
has a certain bearing, as we have seen, on the question of 
Dionysiac influence in the mysteries ; it is of some importance, 
therefore, to gather from the archaeological evidence the nega- 
tive fact that on the monuments he has no special association 
with Dionysos ; but the myth, which has been found to possess 
some significance, of his affiliation to Poseidon is illustrated by 
the interesting vase of Hieron in the British Museum? (Pl. XIII), 
on which the deities of Eleusis, Demeter, ‘Pherophatta,’ Tripto- 
lemos, and the personified Eleusis on the one side are grouped 
with Eumolpos, Zeus, Dionysos, Amphitrite, and Poseidon on 
the other; and while Poseidon with Amphitrite sits on the 
extreme right, on the far left the figure of Eumolpos balances his. 
And the relation of the mortal to the divinity is shown not only 
by this correspondence in position, but probably by an accessory 
symbol also, the swan that is depicted by his chair ; the artist 
intending to convey an allusion—not surely to his name of 
* sweet singer,’ for the swan has not that significance in Greek 
art-speech—but to the water-god his father >. 

* Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, legend, and the type of the swan bearing 


vol. 2, p. 545, Fig. 2629. Aphrodite. 
» Cf, the swan in the Hyperborean 
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The presence of Zeus indicates here the importance of the 
mysteries for the whole Olympian circle. Their strong attrac- 
tion for Athens and the political dependence of Eleusis upon 
the greater state is often expressed by the presence of Athena 
in the Eleusinian ‘entourage.’ A relief of good fifth-century 
style, found in a wall of Eleusis near the Telesterion, shows us 
the figures of the great goddesses standing and belonging in form 
and drapery to a type prevalent in the latter half of this century, 
and on the right Athena greeting them, and a youthful perso- 
nage who may be Iacchos, or the Demos of Eleusis * (Pl. XIV). 
These representations are mythologic or political, not ritualistic 
or ceremonious, and it is the art of the latter character that 
concerns us more nearly. But the whole ritual was, as we 
have seen, very complex, and we could not expect to find all 
the details of even the public part of it represented in sur- 
viving monuments, especially as we know that Greek art loved 
a short-hand style, and rarely tells us the whole of anything. 
The process of preparation for the act of initiation was, as we 
have seen, mainly ‘cathartic’; and we have at least one 
interesting monument of Eleusinian purification. This is 
a marble vase with relief-figures found in a tomb of the gens 
Statilia near the Porta Maggiore at Rome, which seems to 
show Attic style of the early Roman period (Pl. XVa). Two 
of the figures at least are clear enough : on the left stands Kore 
holding a torch behind Demeter, who is seated on a throne of 
cylindrical shape, and is turning round as if in conversation 
with her daughter. The elder goddess is crowned with corn, 
two of the ears being set in a peculiar way upright over her 
forehead: she also holds a torch, and her large familiar serpent 
coils round her and lies in her lap. Before her stands a cate- 
chumen wrapped in an ample robe of wool with a fringed 
border; on his left shoulder appear traces, not very clear, of 
a fawn skin. He is leaning on a club, entirely at his ease, and 


& Athen. Mitthetl. 1894, Taf. 7. of the appearance of a fawn skin, over 
» On the fragment of an Eleusinian his robe: Harpokration, s.v. veBpi{ov, 
relief published 474. Alitth. 1892, speaks of the fawn skin as worn by 
p. 127, Fig. 2, we see an official wearing —_zysfac, but he is referring to the well- 
some kind of skin, which has something known passage in the De Corona, and 
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playing in the most unceremonious manner with the snake, 
while the goddess seems to take no notice of him. It would 
be absurd to see anything ‘hieratic’ or mystic in this part of 
the scene, which gives us rather a very geure or secular 
handling of divine things. The scene that follows is very 
different. Here we see the aspirant covered in a large robe 
that conceals his face, and seated on a throne over which 
a lion’s skin is laid; the club isin his left hand, and a ram’s 
head is seen beneath his feet; while behind him stands 
a priestess in long robes holding an object above his head that 
has rightly been interpreted as a ‘liknon’ or winnowing-fan. 
Then comes a group consisting of a youth, wearing a lion’s skin 
and holding a pig head downwards over an altar, and a priest 
who holds a patera containing poppy-heads in one hand, and 
with the other is pouring a libation over the sacrificed animal. 

Now the group of the seated and standing goddesses belongs 
to a cult-type prevalent at Eleusis in the fifth century, as will 
be shown ; and the pig-oblation was part of the preliminary 
purification that every mystes performed. But the scene is 
not genre and typical but mythological, for the ordinary 
person did not carry a club or wear a lion’s skin; it evidently 
reproduces the well-known Attic myth of the purification of 
Heracles, who had to be cleansed from the blood of the Cen- 
taurs before he could be initiated into the lesser mysteries. 
And the same figure of the hero appears in the three different 
phases of the action, first bringing his piacular victim, then 
undergoing the cleansing process, then wearing the mystic 
garland and enjoying the privileged converse with the goddesses. 
The work has a general interest, giving us we may believe the 
general outlines of an ‘ Eleusinian’ catharsis. We are familiar 
with the swine-offering ; and we may assume that the ‘ liknon’ 
was used in it, for, though there is no mention of it in the 
literature, it may have belonged to Demeter as naturally as to 
Dionysos 3, 


there is no allusion to Eleusis in his —that Demeter borrowed the liknon 

words. from Dionysos or that a ‘liknophoria’ 
* Ican see no reason for assumingwith was part of Eleusinian ritual. 

Miss Harrison—Prolegomena, p. 549 
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We may gather another interesting detail from the vase: the 
catechumen in this ceremony of purification was veiled. We 
would like to discover the mystic motive for the veiling, which 
no ancient text mentions. It has been held that in Eleusinian, 
as in Christian ritual, the concept of regeneration or the dying 
to the old life and the rising to the new prevailed and was 
symbolized by the covering of the head*. But it is probably 
an error and certainly gratuitous to impute such exalted mys- 
ticism to the Eleusinia; and in pagan ritual the veiling the 
head or whole person may have been due to different motives 
on different occasions ; one prevalent conception very likely 
being that in certain critical moments of a mystic rite the par- 
ticipant was in a high state of taboo and also particularly 
susceptible to dangerous influences from without. Or in this 
Eleusinian catharsis the veiling may have answered the pur- 
pose of concealing from his sight the sacred things held in the 
liknon above his head which he is not yet sufficiently purified 
to behold. It is true that no tepd are visible in this vessel, but 
it is very probable that the vase-painter shrank from indicating 
them. And the analogy of other works almost compels us to 
believe that the liknon is here being raised above his head in 
order to bring him into rapport with certain mystic ‘sacra’ 
of the goddess”. We may be sure, at least, of the significance 


@ Vide Dieterich, A/ithras-Liturgie, 
pp. 167-168: the face covered in 
Christian baptism at Jerusalem accord- 
ing to Anton, Die Apsterien von 
Eleusis, p. 34. 

P Cf. the children walking under the 
liknon of Demeter on the gem of 
Tryphon, playing at the mystery of 
marriage, Muller-Wieseler, Denkmaler, 
ii. §4; Miss Harrison, Prolegom. p. 533: 
terracotta-relief in Baumeister, Devk- 
méler, I, p. 449, with veiled mystes 
led up so that the liknon with fruits 
may be placed above his head in a 
Bacchic initiation; the Roman wall- 
painting published Bu?/. Comm. Arch. 
Comun. Rom. 7, Tav. 3-4, two officials 
raising a vessel of curious shape over 
the veiled head of the mystes; here 


again the sacred objects are not shown, 
Svoronos, Journ. Internat, Arch. Num, 
190], p. 340, compares the custom in 
certain Greek churches of raising the 
eikon of the dead Christ while the 
faithful walk beneath it on the day of 
Christ’s burial, also the custom otf 
raising the elements of the Eucharist 
over the participant who closes his 
eyes, ib. p. 475. Miss Harrison’s view 
that the ‘liknon’ is raised in our 
monument as a fan symbolizing purifica- 
tion seems to me less likely (Prolegom. 
p. 548). I cannot find other Greek 
parallels, nor is the ‘liknon’ in the 
sense of ‘ winnowing-fan’ mentioned by 
Servius in his account of Dionysiac 
catharsis, Verg. Georg. 1. 166 ; 2. 389. 
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of the ram’s head under his feet®. We have an allusion here 
to the ‘divine fleece’ or ‘fleece of God, which was used at 
Eleusis for the purification of ‘ of évaye’s.’ Such a term could 
not apply to the whole multitude of the uninitiated, for the 
older Greeks were by no means so liberal in their application 
of the word as we are with our word ‘sinner’; it could 
only designate those upon whom lay some special ayos or 
taint, such as the taint of bloodshed, which must be purified 
away before they could be admitted into the Eleusinian 
brotherhood. Much blood lay upon Heracles, therefore he 
needed a peculiarly drastic ritual of expiation. We must 
therefore be cautious of using this monument as if it were in 
all details a typical representation of the usual Eleusinian 
purification incumbent on all. But it embodies for us in 
a genial though scarcely impressive form the ideas of expia- 
tion and of the happy and familiar intercourse enjoyed with 
the divinity by the initiated. But the artist has carefully 
abstained from any hint concerning the central act of ritual by 
which the actual mystery was fulfilled. 

We have examined the literary evidence for the existence 
of some sacramental service at Eleusis. And we have one 
interesting monument—perhaps only one—revealing an Eleu- 
sinian sacrament, a vase-painting in Naples of archaic style” 
representing two mystae, male and female, seated side by side 
on a throne before a table laden with food, underneath which 
is a basket of loaves, while a priest stands before them holding 
a bundle of twigs in his left hand and with his right adminis- 
tering to them the sacred cup (Pl. XVb). There is nothing in 
the scene that suggests Dionysiac mysteries; the myrtle 
crowns which the two catechumens wear point rather to 
Eleusis, and the twigs that were used no doubt for a lustral 
purpose are found on certain provedly Eleusinian monuments, 
for instance on coins of Attica and Eleusis, bearing the device 
of a pig standing on a bundle of them (Coin PI. no. 14)°, and 


* In two other examples of the same _ Fig. 2637, and Miss Harrison, Prolegom. 
representation the ram’s fleece is placed pp. 157. 
on the seat. © Brit. Mus. Cat. Attica, Pl. 6. 14 
» Figured in Daremberg, op. cit. 2, (fifth century B.c.), Pl. 20. 3 (Eleusis, 
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on some of the vases mentioned below. The little shrine sup- 
ported on a pole by the side of the priest may stand for the 
sacred chamber or éaddyy out of which the officiating functionary 
took the cereal oblations and distributed them to the faithful, 
as we are told by Polemon #84, Nor is there anything in the 
epigraphy of the vase that prevents us regarding it of Attic 
provenance. This interpretation being allowed, this small art- 
work becomes of great importance, for it is the earliest repre- 
sentation of the sacrament in European mystic cult, and assists 
us to contrast and to connect pre-Christian with Christian 
ceremonial ; and it also disposes of certain theories concerning 
the Eleusinia, for it shows that the sacrament did not belong 
to the inner circle or the esoteric part of the mysteries*; 
else no painter would have dared to depict it. 

Among the prior acts that led up to the perfect initiation we 
may place the xepxvodopla, the formal carrying in dance or 
procession of the sacred cereals and vegetable oblations by the 
mystae”, This is the ritualistic act which most archaeologists 
will be now convinced is depicted on the famous painted 
tablet (Pl. XVI) which was found near the mystic hall at Eleusis 
and dedicated by an inscription ‘to the two goddesses,’ and 
is called the pinax of Nannion®. It has been much and con- 
troversially discussed, and various interpretations of the whole 
scene have been put forward. The most penetrating account 
of it and by far the most satisfactory interpretation has been 
given by M. Svoronos4. Accepting the evidence accumulated 
by others °® that the vase on the head of the woman is what 
was called a xépxvos or xépvos, and that therefore the picture 


fourth century). We have no right to and from its neuter form must be the 
apply the word ‘ Baxyos’ to this mystic name of a woman ; the advanced style 
bundle when it appears on the Eleu- of the painting, circ. 400 R.C., forbids us 
sinian monuments, as is usually the interpreting the O as = 9 which would 
custom: it was merely in the Bacchic give us Navviay, a possible name of 
mysteries, as far as we are told, that a man. 


the boughs carried by the myséae were @ Journ. Internat, Arch. Numism, 
so called (Schol. Arist. Zgzit. 409). 1go1, iv. 1. 
® Vide supra, pp. 194-195. © By Kuruniotes in Eph. Arch. 1898, 
> Vide supra, p. 186. p. 22, and (independently and at greater 


© The name in spite of the blurring length) by Rubensohn, Athen. Afitth. 
of the second letter is practically certain, 1898, pp. 271-306. 
FARNELL. Ul R 
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presented the ritual of the xepxvogopia, this scholar has suc- 
ceeded in finding a lucid and coherent explanation of the 
whole scene. He breaks up the representation into three 
separate tableaux, the lower being marked off from the middle 
by the delicate white line that threads its way obliquely 
through the figures across the face of the panel, the upper 
filling the pediment-like field at the top. He notes—and has 
been apparently the first to note—that two of the figures occur 
in each of the three scenes, and that the goddess seated in the 
lower is the same personage as the erect female bearing the 
two torches in the middle group: therefore the whole presents 
us with a complex drama of different acts in which the same 
personages bear their parts: the myrtle crowns, the torches, 
the sacred twigs, the forms of the goddesses, and the dedica-~ 
tion itself, are clear indications pointing to the Eleusinia, while 
the flowers which are drawn in the lower field suggest that the 
action herein depicted takes place in the spring, while the 
absence of them in the upper scene shows the fall of the year. 
We may accept his exposition in the main: Nannion, who 
dedicates the picture, has commemorated in it her own initia- 
tion, first into the lesser mysteries at Agrai, and then her later 
initiation into the greater Eleusinia ; and in the gable-field she 
is depicted revelling with her companions, among whom is the 
faithful elderly man who accompanies her along the sacred 
way, carrying the travelling bag, and who never leaves her. The 
goddess in the lowest group is undoubtedly Kore, distinguished 
from the seated goddess above, who is no less unmistakably 
Demeter, by the fairer tint of her face, neck, and arms, also by 
a robe of lesser richness. She appears alone in this holy 
reception, and the throne by her is empty %, as M. Svoronos 
has wel] pointed out. This is Demeter’s seat, which she has 
quitted because she leaves the patronage of these lesser 
mysteries mainly to her daughter. We have here then 
a valuable corroboration of the texts which suggested that 


* This must be intentional on the not such a bungler but that he could 
part of the artist: there is a wide have drawn Kore seated on that throne 
interval between Kore and the throne: if he had wished. 
he was not a great draughtsman, but 
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Persephone was paramount at Agrai*% So far controversy 
may be silent: but it must arise concerning the stately per- 
sonage who holds two torches, one erect and the other lowered, 
and who is presenting Nannion to Kore. M. Svoronos ex- 
plains him as the mortal dadouchos, in spite of his own axiom 
that the deities on this vase are distinguished from the mortals 
by their loftier stature, and of the obvious fact that this person 
stands higher than any other erect figure on the vase except 
the Kore on the tier above who exactly matches him. The 
axiom itself may be doubted ; the difference in stature may 
be due on this as on other vases to the growing power of per- 
spective in dealing with nearer and further distances. Never- 
theless, he may well be intended for some ideal or divine 
personage, just as in the middle scene Nannion is introduced 
to Demeter by a divinity none other than Kore herself, who 
has changed her dress for the journey, but otherwise bears an 
exact resemblance to the Kore below, and who with the seated 
Demeter forms a group that we know to have been a prevalent 
art-type at Eleusis. If then he is no mortal dadouchos, what 
god or hero could we imagine him to be? His youthful form 
would suit Dionysos-Iacchos, and this interpretation has been 
maintained by some. It may appear supported by the state- 
ment of Stephanus that ‘the lesser mysteries were a drama of 
the history of Dionysos”, a suspicious statement in itself, for 
it ignores Kore altogether ; it is also supposed that the repre- 
sentation of the ‘omphalos’ near him is a symbol of the god 
who has newly arrived from Delphi*®. If indeed the Delphic 
omphalos were so clearly regarded by the Greeks of the 
classical period as his property, then an artist might use it as 
his badge in any scene where he wished to depict the god. 
But the art-record itself is ample enough to dispel this theory: 
in the vast range of Dionysiac monuments there are only two— 
the Tyskiewickz vase to be considered below, and a vase from 


* Vide supra, p. 169. is imagined to be travelling round with 

> Vide sapra, p. 169. his omphalos, bearing it with him from 

€ This is the view of Skias in Zf4. Delphi wherever he goes: the vase- 
Arch. 1901, p. 28. Miss Harrison, in painter had probably too much sense of 
the Prolegomena, p. 561, cf. 557, goes humour to make such a demand on our 
still further, and conceivesthat Dionysos imagination. 
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Crete, a rough replica of the former—in which he is depicted 
by or on an omphalos, not necessarily the Delphic. Nor does 
any literary record speak of the Delphic omphalos as his pro- 
perty ; only the late and questionable Tatian asserts that it 
was his grave; but a fragment of Philochorus shows that this 
was not the belief prevalent at Delphi in the third century B.c.” 
We cannot then maintain a casual remark of Tatian’s against 
the evidence from Philochorus and from the silence of all the 
earlier and later literature: nor can we suppose that a figure 
in art otherwise showing no Dionysiac trait could be recog- 
nized as Dionysos by the public for whom the artist worked 
merely by the adjunct of an omphalos, If we had reason for 
saying that Dionysos-Iacchos was commonly imagined to 
introduce people at Agrai, a vase-painter could depict 
him in such a scene without any of his usual characteristics 
and yet hope to be understood. But we have no such 
reason; and we had better leave this dadouchos of divine 
appearance unnamed, who after all may possibly be no more 
than an ordinary mortal. But the question concerning the 
omphalos still confronts us. It appears in this vase nearer to 
Kore than to the dadouchos, and ought to be interpreted in 
reference to her rather than to him. And it also appears on 
other monuments of the Eleusinian circle, where no allusion to 
Delphi, still less to Dionysos, can be supposed: on the vase from 
Kertsch (Pl. XVIII) the female on the right is sitting on a 
sort of omphalos, and on the relief-vase from Cumae (Pl. XVII) 
the seat of the goddess on the extreme left has much of this 
shape. These may be due to artistic caprice, but there is no 
doubt about the hieratic intention of the omphalos on the vase 
we are considering, or on the fragment of the vase found 
recently at Eleusis which shows us the omphalos well white- 
washed and bedecked between the two goddesses. We begin 
to suspect that Athens or Eleusis possessed one or more un- 
recorded local omphaloi, perhaps in the metroon at Agrai, or 
in the city’s Eleusinion, or in the sacred enclosure at Eleusis. 
Delphi had no necessary monopoly of these ancient agalmata 
of the earth-goddess ; and they might have been found among 
* Journ. Intern, Arch. Num, 1901, Tv. 1s’. b Vide Dionysos, vol. 5, R. 35- 
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the temple furniture of the great mother, Demeter-Persephone, 
or the primaeval Gaia at Athens as elsewhere. But we cannot 
be sure that they are used in these Eleusinian representations 
as indicating a special locality or temple’. 

We may sum up our impressions and our gains from the 
study of this monument. It shows us the xepyvodopla, and we 
see therefore that it was not a mystic or secret function, but 
a religious dance necessary as a preliminary: it shows us that 
Kore was predominant at Agrai with a throne always ready 
for Demeter, but it does not prove that Dionysos was her 
partner. And the mediocre artist has not painted for religious 
edification ; Nannion carries it off gaily, and the whole scene 
has a light and festive air. 

There are two other vase-representations, of more impres- 
sive style, that are usually believed to show the initiation into 
the lesser mysteries. One is a beautiful ‘ pelike’ from Kertsch, 
now in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg (Pl. XVIII), of early 
fourth-century style. Fortunately most of the personages can 
be recognized without doubt. Above we see Triptolemos in 
his winged car as if hovering in the air, and on the right 
Dionysos with thyrsos sitting at ease and gazing across at 
a figure on the far left, whose club and the mystic bundle of 
boughs which he carries show him to be Heracles seeking 
initiation. On the lower plan is the amply-draped Aphrodite, 
with her arms muffled in her mantle and with the young Eros 
at her feet; then somewhat above her towers the imposing 
form of a dadouchos, who may be the mortal priest or some 
heroic personage, but is not recognizably any god: then comes 
a group which is unmistakable, the mother-goddess throned 
and sceptred, and wearing a low kalathos on her head, richly 


‘omphalic’ altar of stones piled up in 
front of him proves nothing, but merely 


*1I see no sufficient reason for 
M. Svoronos’ view, op. cit. p. 292, &c., 


that this ‘ Eleusinian’ omphalos indi- 
cates the dyéAagros mérpa which he 
would place in Agrai, Eph. Arch. 1894, 
p- 133: the relief found in the bed 
of the Ilissos—not far from this district 
—representing a probably chthonian 
divinity receiving sacrifice with a rough 


suggests that this form of altar may 
have been common at Athens in chtho- 
nian cults: something like a small 
omphalos is seen by the side of As- 
clepios in a statuette from Epidauros, 
Eph. Arch. 1885, Mv. 2, no. 9. 
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draped, and raising her hand as if in lively converse with the 
daughter-goddess who stands at her left resting her elbow on 
a column and holding a torch in her right hand. She is lightly 
clad, and her shoulders and breast are bare. Between them, 
looking up at Demeter, is a little boy bearing a large cornu- 
copia, who has been called Iacchos, but is now generally 
admitted to be Ploutos. In the right corner is the draped 
figure of a female of mature form, sitting on an omphalos- 
shaped stone in a meditative attitude with her elbow on her 
knee and her hand raised to her chin, gazing at Demeter. She 
has been variously named, but there is no interpretation that 
carries conviction ; she may be a local personification such as 
Eleusis, or an abstraction such as Telete, the genius of the 
mysteries. And we can form an opinion of the whole scene 
without deciding who she really is. The subject is evidently 
the initiation of Heracles, at which Dionysos is present taking 
no part but that of the sympathetic spectator. The style is 
the purest Attic, the forms are nobly conceived and finely out- 
lined, a stately religious pageant is impressively shown. The 
artist has used none of the conventional methods for indicating 
locality. 

We wish to know the locality, for this will decide the ques- 
tion whether it is the greater or the lesser initiation that we 
are witnessing. But we must first consider the other work, 
the representation on the Pourtales vase, of which the subject 
is to some extent identical and the allusion to the Eleusinia is 
equally clear (PI. XIX). Again we see the group of the seated 
mother and the daughter standing by her side in the centre, one 
of the many free variations of a well-known Eleusinian type ; 
and their drapery conforms more to the conventional ideal here 
than was the case on the former vase, nor is Kore’s upper body 
bared, but only clad in a diaphanous robe: again we scc 
the catechumen Heracles with mystic faggot and club 
approaching from the left, while Triptolemos is here seated 
quietly in his serpent-car on the lower right in animated con- 
versation with Demeter. But in this scene Heracles is not the 
only heroic candidate for initiation; on right and left above 
are two boyish figures, crowned and bearing the same emblem 
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as Heracles in their hands, whom by the star above the head 
of one we recognize for the Dioscuri ; and each is being led 
by two male figures whom it is sufficient for the present pur- 
pose to call ‘dadouchoi’ merely. The vase is in the British 
Museum, and belongs still to a good period, though the style 
is laxer than that of the last. 

But here the locality is marked by a background of pillars 
that indicate one or perhaps two temples. And the question 
now arises, is the scene laid at Eleusis or Agrai? We hear 
indeed of no temple at Agrai in which we can be sure that the 
smaller mysteries were enacted: perhaps the metroon there 
was the scene of them or some special sacred building. But 
this is unimportant, for the vase-painter’s conscience would be 
sure to leave him free to throw ina pillar or two. Triptolemos’ 
presence inclines us to think of Eleusis rather than Agrai, 
especially in considering the scene on the Pourtales vase where 
he appears to be very much at home. But on the Kertsch pelike 
he is hovering in the air as one who might be arriving from a 
distance ; and no vase-painter would be likely to have scruples 
about bringing Triptolemos into the scene of the lesser 
mysteries, if he wanted a convenient figure to fill up a space. 
As for Dionysos, his connexion with Agrai may have been 
more intimate than with Eleusis, but he was sufficiently at 
home at either place to appear as the interested spectator at 
either mystery. Nor can we gather any certain inference from 
the presence of Aphrodite with Eros ; if we were sure that the 
scene was laid at Agrai we might suppose that the vase- 
painter was mindful of the temple of ‘ Aphrodite in the gardens’ 
in that vicinity: and those who imagine that the lesser 
mysteries were entirely captured by Orphism may sec in the 
Eros on the vase the mystic lifepower prominent in Orphic 
cosmogony. But this little Eros is charmingly playful and 
seems quite innocent of ‘Orphism’ or any ‘ mysticism.’ And 
Aphrodite sits with her arms muffled in her mantle as if she 
had no part in these mysteries. Nor should one impute too 
much theological learning and consistency to vase-painters ; we 
know how they loved accessory figures, and Aphrodite and 
Eros are among the most popular and appear in many scenes, 
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and probably without any mythologic or ‘hieratic’ justifica- 
tion. We shall discover her again on another Eleusinian vase 
to be considered soon. 

Nor ought we to base any large theories on the presence of 
the boy-Ploutos, a most natural accessory figure, serving also 
as a balance to the boy-Eros: at most we may only believe 
that he alludes to that side of the mysteries which looked to 
agrarian prosperity. His figure is poetical-allegorical merely, 
not, as far as we can discover, mystic: nor can we say that he 
belonged to Agrai rather than to Eleusis *. 

But it is commonly supposed that Heracles was initiated 
only at Agrai, and that therefore our vase-scenes represent the 
lesser mysteries. But the myth that these latter were founded 
specially in his honour is found only in quite late sources 18 219 ; 
and it may have arisen from his worship in the adjacent deme 
of Kynosarges. There is no indication that it was prevalent 
in the fifth and fourth century, the period with which we are 
now concerned. When Euripides mentions the initiation there 
is no reason for supposing that he is not thinking of Eleusis ; 
while there are reasons for supposing that Xenophon, who 
deals seriously with the myth, is thinking of the great 
mysteries and of an initiation thorough and complete. As for 
the Dioscuri, no author associates them with Agrai: we are 
merely told that by adoption as Attic citizens and at their own 
demand they were initiated into the mysteries 1®. 

But the most weighty argument against the commonly 
accepted opinion concerning these vases appears to have 
escaped the attention of archaeologists. The pinax of Nan- 
nion, if it teaches anything, teaches us that the lesser mysteries 
belonged to Kore and that Demeter does not even need to 
come to them. But in these two scenes of the initiation of 


* Strube, Bilderkreis von Eleusis, 1. 


p- 47, &c., closely connects the mysteries 
of Agrai with Ploutos, Epimenides, and 
Crete: the prophet comes to Attica 
and makes the Cretan Ploutos the comer- 
stone of the little mysteries : one wonders 
why. Strube’s dream arises from a mis- 
understanding of a text in Pausanias 


14, 4—from the confusion of the 
Eleusinion in Athens with a mystery- 
temple in Agrai. We do not know 
that Ploutos was ever a real figure in 
Cretan religion; nor does Aristophanes 
in his comedy associate him with Agrai 
or with any mysteries. 
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Heracles, Demeter is the seated, central, and imposing person- 
age, Kore stands by her as a subordinate; we must then 
abandon the evidence of the Nannion pinax, or we must place 
the scene on the Pourtales and Kertsch vases at Eleusis. It 
is a vice of interpretation to impute too much hieratic meaning 
or theological learning to vase-painters; but we may believe 
that they knew the relative positions of Demeter and the 
daughter in the greater and lesser mysteries, and that when 
they wished to distinguish the two ceremonies—as they need 
not often have wished—they could only do so in the way we 
have observed ; and that they would use the same accessory 
figures for both scenes. 

The tablet of Nannion remains then as the only certain 
representation of the initiation at Agrai. 

Usually it is permissible to suppose, and even to hope, 
that the vase-painter was not trammelled by the limitations 
of locality. He might wish to give an ideal picture of 
the holy mysteries, and his imagination could people the 
scene with deities summoned perhaps from Agrai and the 
vicinities of the Athenian Eleusinion and the Eleusinian 
Telesterion, or from regions still further aloof. There- 
fore Aphrodite and even Zeus might be present in a 
“sacred Conversazione’ at Eleusis. And this is perhaps the 
best description that has been given of the beautiful but 
baffling relief picture on the hydria from Cumae now in 
St. Petersburg (PI. XVII). It would serve no purpose here to 
discuss the various and elaborate theories put forth about its 
meaning *: as all attempts to extract from it a definite fepds 
Adyos appear hopelessly unconvincing. It is truer probably 
to say that the artist had no profound meaning to express, 
no sacred drama in his mind to depict, but merely wished to 
group the beloved Eleusinian goddesses with various friendly 
and interested divinities who are enjoying a refined conver- 
sation in couples, while torch-bearers, the mystic branches, 


® These are tabulated by Svoronos, the offerings of the wystae, and that 
op. cit. p. 404. the ears are visible: I can find no other 

> Strube, Bi/derkreis, p. 39, main- representation of corn-stalks in Greek 
tains that these branches are corn-stalks, art at all like these bundles. 
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and the piacular pig suffice to create a mystic atmosphere. 
We wish to recognize the divinities, and in most cases we can; 
but some escape us, and even the sex of two is doubtful, nor 
is there universal agreement that all the figures are divine and 
that no mortal could be admitted into the group; for might 
not some of the sacred functionaries of the state-mystery be 
supposed to enjoy the divine intercourse? At least we 
discover the usual Eleusinian group of the Mother seated in 
the centre conversing with the Daughter who stands holding 
a torch by her side ; and on her left Dionysos in somewhat 
unusual attire but revealed by the thyrsos, the ivy crown, and 
surely by the tripod behind him, the prize at Athens of the 
Dionysiac contests in music*. He is talking earnestly with 
Triptolemos. Then on the right we see Athena seated on her 
native rock and wearing a helmet, but no aegis, and turning 
to talk with the sacred personage who carries the pig for 
sacrifice. As for his name, we shall never convince each other 
about it; one might venture to conjecture ‘Iacchos,’ as this 
youthful form of Dionysos belongs specially to Athens, and 
this youth wears, not the ordinary myrtle-crown of the mystae, 
but a garland of ivy, and he might stand for the ideal catechu- 
men who proceeded from Athena’s city to Eleusis. But would 
an Attic painter in the fifth or fourth century bring Dionysos 
and Iacchos as two separate personages into the same picture»? 
The literary evidence inclines us to believe that he would not. 
As regards the female figures seated at each extremity of the 
scene, there is no harm in regarding the one on the extreme 
left as Artemis, who was worshipped both at Agrai and 
Eleusis, the other on the right, a veiled matronly and stately 


* Svoronos—op. cit. p. 404, &c.—is 
right in maintaining this as against 
those who see in the figure the fepoxfpug : 
this latter interpretation entirely fails to 
explain the tripod: Svoronos well 
compares the long-robed youthful 
Bacchus on the Attic tripod published 
in the Jahreshefte Oesterr. Arch. Inst. 
2. Taf. 5. 

> Svoronos’ principle of vase-in- 
terpretation which he adopts here and 


elsewhere—that the same personage is 
often represented more than once in 
the same scene under different aspects 
~—has some few analogies in its favour, 
such as the marriage-scene in the 
pyxis of Eretria; but it is against 
the usual practice of the Greek art of 
the best age, and he applies it some- 
what recklessly: vide P. Gardner, 
Grammar of Greek Art, p. 205. 
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form, as Aphrodite, who appeared on the former vase in the 
Eleusinian circle. 

So far as these monuments have carried us, we are no nearer 
than before to understanding the real dpeuera or drama of the 
mysteries. But other vases have been supposed to reveal or 
at least allude to part of a mystic action. It is too often for- 
gotten by archaeologists, as well as amateurs, and therefore 
cannot be too often insisted on, that no Attic vase-painter 
would dare to depict the holy drama of Agrai or Eleusis by 
means of any scene that bore any recognizable resemblance to 
the reality; if he did so, his artistic career might be brief. 
And probably no foreign painter would venture either ; for if 
his own conscience was callous, the public conscience was 
sensitive enough. Therefore the utmost we can expect to 
discover are guarded and distant allusions to something that 
may have really entered into the mystic and esoteric ritual. 
And when the art-record is of this kind, interpretation is always 
hazardous. 

The hydria from Capua, sometimes called the Tyskiewickz 
vase *, is one of those that has been supposed to reveal to us 
something of the content of the mysteries (Pl. XX). It is 
a beautiful monument of the Attic art of the early fourth 
century : and the type of the central group, the seated Demeter 
and the daughter standing by her with the torches, is derived 
from Eleusis, and therefore we may assume at least an Eleu- 
sinian atmosphere for the scene. And one other figure at 
least is recognizable ; the stately young god holding the 
thyrsos and seated on a stone or mound of the ‘ omphalos’ 
shape must be Dionysos; and Kore, descending as it seems 
from some higher place, moves towards him with her torches 
as with a solemn gesture of greeting. As regards the other 
figures, neither their forms nor attributes throw any light on 
the scene. There isa rough replica of this representation on 
the hydria from Crete mentioned above, of undoubted Attic 
export; on which the central group reappears with little differ- 
ence, except that Dionysos is not sitting on the ‘omphalos,’ but 
rather strangely above it. For the interpretation of the picture, 

* Figured in Alon. d. Inst. 12. 34; Coll. Tyskicwichk:, Pl. 10. 
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the omphalos—if it is really meant for one—does not help us. 
It has no resemblance to the famous one at Delphi, therefore 
we need not think of Delphi at all; and we have seen that in 
all probability there were ‘ omphaloi’ in Attica, perhaps one in 
the vicinity of Agrai, one perhaps at Eleusis. The most elabo- 
rate and ingenious interpretation of these two vases has been 
recently propounded by M. Svoronos*, who holds that the 
igpds yduos of Kore and Dionysos is here depicted, which he 
thinks took place on the twelfth of Anthesterion, and with 
which the lesser mysteries were in some way connected ; and 
he places the scene in the temple of Dionysos éy Aluvats, and 
regards the rest of the figures as representative of the temples 
in the vicinity. We might be tempted to accept this expla- 
nation, if there was otherwise any record of such a sacred 
marriage at Athens; but there is none, and these vases cannot 
be said to fill up the gap in the evidence. For the scene 
depicted ‘looks not like a marriage’: Kore may be merely 
greeting Dionysos as a visitor at Agrai, or Dionysos-Iacchos 
at Eleusis; and the vases illustrate for us nothing more with 
clearness than the hospitable relations between the god and 
the goddesses”, 

The only remaining monuments that need be noticed here 
as bearing on the central Eleusinian question are those that 
have been supposed to reveal the mystic birth or the nativity 
of a holy child as an inner part of the mystery. But before 
considering the evidence in any detail, a cautious sceptic might 
maintain that if a holy birth was really enacted in the Teleste- 
rion or Anaktoron, for that very reason it would not be painted 
on vases ; and conversely, if we do find scenes on vases that 


* Op. cit. p. 450, &c.: his interpreta- 
tion of this, as of other vases, rests on 
the principle that the vase-painters 
often aimed at giving a sketch-map of 
the locality by means of certain personal 
forms: I cannot feel sure about his 
principle or regard his topographical 
exposition as convincing; but his most 
ingenious suggestion is worth notice, 
that the half-draped female seated up 
on the left is EéeAaa, whose shrine was 


near the Eleusinion at Athens (Paus. 1. 
14. 4); and that she is holding not 
a tambourine as is usually supposed 
but a shield. 

> The only example I can find of 
the marriage of Kore and Dionysos 
represented in art is the gem of Roman 
period published by Millin, Gal. Myth. 
Pl, 48, no. 276—Kore and Dionysos in 
a chariot drawn by Centaurs, Eros 
accompanying. 
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look like the birth of a divine child at Eleusis, we may use these 
as evidence—not of what was acted in the mysteries—but of 
what was not acted in them, at least as an essential part of the 
mystic ritual. 

The first to consider very briefly is the well-known picture 
on the other side of the Kertsch pelike (Pl. XXIa). Perhaps no 
vase-representation has been more minutely discussed than this, 
or with such diversity of opinions. It has been interpreted as 
the birth of Erichthonios, though it differs markedly and in 
some essential points from the known representations of that 
story: it has been ingeniously explained by Professor Robert 
as the birth of Dionysos, who is just being taken from the 
cleansing waters of Dirke, a version which explains much of 
the scene, but scarcely the central prominence of Athena and 
Nike. Ifeither of these two interpretations were correct, the 
subject would not necessarily concern the Eleusinian question. 
And in fact the only reasons a priori for considering this side 
of the vase at all among the monuments of the Eleusinian 
religion, are the analogy of the subject on the obverse, and, 
secondly, the undoubted presence on the reverse side of the two 
great goddesses in the left upper corner, the one seated and 
the other standing according to the convention of the Eleu- 
sinian group-type. We should suppose then the subject to be 
one in which Eleusis and Athens as represented by Athena are 
equally interested. The latter goddess seems to be standing 
behind Hermes—there can be no doubt about him, although 
he wears an unusually shaped petasos like a modern cocked- 
hat—and to be protecting him, while Victory flies behind and 
above her pointing downwards. But Hermes, though remem- 
bered in the preliminary sacrifice, has nothing to do with the 
mysteries themselves ; and what divine birth was there that 
could be regarded as a victory for Athens? In the midst of 
all this doubt one may well question whether the vase is 
‘mystic’ at all. And the only really consistent and in some 
respects satisfactory attempt to interpret it in direct reference 
to the mysteries has been recently made by M. Svoronos *, who 
boldly challenges what may be called the orthodox view. He 

* Op. cit. p. 342. 
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maintains that there is no holy infant in the picture at all; that 
the resemblance of the object which Hermes is receiving to 
a swaddled bambino is illusory, the part of it that seems like 
the outline of a human head being merely due to a flaw on the 
surface of the vase. Certainly if this is so, there is nothing in 
the rest of the outline of the thing wrapped up in the fawn-skin 
to suggest a human or divine baby at all: whether this is so 
can only be decided by a minute examination of the vase in 
St. Petersburg. But what else save a new-born child could be 
thus presented, as brought up from the earth and sustained in 
the arms of the earth-goddess or one of her kind and received 
into the hands of Hermes? Could it be the sacred tepd, as 
M. Svoronos suggests or insists rather, which before the beginning 
of the great mysteries were brought from Eleusis to Athens 
under the escort of the ephebi, and which are here represented 
as being brought by Eleusis herself from the cavern below the 
shrine of Plouton where they were kept throughout the year, 
as received by Hermes the tutelary and representative deity 
of the ephebi, and as safeguarded by Athena who guarantees 
victory if any enemy in the country should disturb the sacred 
journey? The other personages are brought into line with this 
theory: the pair above on the left are the two goddesses of 
Eleusis who watch the iepd depart: the female with the tam- 
bourine stands for Hx, personifying the station on the sacred 
way to which this name was given: the deities above, whom 
every one has hitherto called Zeus and Hera, are really Ascle- 
pios and the Demeter of the Eleusinion in the city ; for Ascle- 
pios is specially interested in this procession, in so far as the 
iepa or sacred relics, after they have been lodged in the city, 
will be taken on his day, the Epidauria, from the Athenian 
Eleusinion past his temple to Agrai, he himself accompany- 
ing; and M. Svoronos actually finds this unrecorded visit of 
Asclepios with the tepé to Agrai on an Attic relief from the 
bed of the Ilissos*, showing Asclepios leading Demeter, 
followed by Athena and Nike, who carries the relics in two 
little round pots. 

This theory is skilful, and in spite of many detailed points 

® Eph. Arch. 1894, Wy. 8a. 
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which are not likely to command assent, may win general 
acceptance, though it does not seem at present to have attracted 
much attention; one of the most important by-issues is the 
question about Asclepios, which will be dealt with below®. 
But even if M. Svoronos were right in his identification of this 
figure, we need not follow him in his theories about the pro- 
cession of the iepd from the Asclepieion to Agrai. The 
literary record is absolutely silent about all this, and no art- 
monument is likely to speak to us so articulately as to fill up 
the void in our knowledge left by this silence. 

Looking, however, at the main theory and admitting its 
allurements, we must bear in mind that part of the substruc- 
ture essential to it is a mere hypothesis: for we are nowhere 
told that those tepa were kept in an underground vault, or 
brought along covered up in a fawn-skin. And if that fawn- 
skin which we see in the picture or the small round pots which 
we see in the relief really contain them, they must have been 
unimpressive and disappointing little objects, and they could 
scarcely have included images of the deities, as we saw some 
reason to surmise that they did. We may grant that this subject, 
the procession of the iepd, was a legitimate one for art: every 
one knew about it and could witness the procession ; it could 
be painted without impiety. Yet the painter was treading on 
very dangerous ground in dealing with them ; and we might 
suppose that he would hardly like to represent them in this 
somewhat easy way, covered merely in a fawn-skin that shows 
the outlines of them, but that he would be tempted to enshroud 
them from the eye more completely, would bury them for 
instance in a mystic chest. 

Therefore the last word has perhaps not yet been uttered 
about this interesting Eleusinian monument. 

But we seem further off than ever from the discovery of that 
holy Eleusinian babe called Brimos or Iacchos that is supposed 
by some to have been made manifest at the most awful moment 
of the mystery. 

The last monument that need be questioned here, for it has 
been thought to prove and to illustrate the mystic birth at 


® Vide note, p. 278. 
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Eleusis, is a hydria found in Rhodes of Attic work, now in the 
Museum of Constantinople (Pl. XXIb). When a few years ago 
it was first noticed and described *, it aroused excitement and 
hope, for it was given out that Brimos, the holy infant, had 
been found at last, whose Eleusinian significance and very 
existence had hitherto hung by a thread attached to a very 
late and suspicious literary record. And no one of those who 
have dealt hitherto with the vase has been able to avoid 
quoting the gnostic formula of Hippolytus. Looking without 
prepossession at the picture, we see the figure of the earth- 
goddess rising up out of the ground as she was wont and 
lifting a horn of plenty, on the top of which sits a male infant 
turning and stretching out his hands to a goddess who, though 
she wears neither aegis nor helmet, is now known to be Athena, 
as she certainly bears a lance in her right hand”; on the left 
of the central drama are two figures characterized just suffi- 
ciently to be recognized as Kore and Demeter, on the right is 
a dadouchos starting away in surprise : just above the centre 
is Triptolemos in his car, and before him a goddess or priestess 
with what may be a temple-key indicated above her shoulder: 
if we like we may call her Artemis HpomvAaia. The half-clad 
female on the left and the youth in the attitude of ‘Jason’ on 
the right may as well remain nameless, for in vase-painting 
such accessory figures may have had a purely decorative value, 
and we cannot be sure that the vase-painter intended to name 
them himself. But where is there any ‘ mystery’ in all this ? 
Where is the holy babe Brimos or Iacchos or a mystic birth? 
The baby is plainly Ploutos, the incarnation of the cornucopia, 
no more a‘ mystic’ figure here than in the Munich group of 
Kephisodotos ; and the art-language is more than usually 
simple and articulate, proclaiming that through Demeter’s gift 
of corn to Triptolemos wealth is brought to Athens, and that 


* Reinach, Rev. Archéol, 1901, p. 87: us the very revelation of the mystery,’ 
cf. Miss Harrison, Prolegom. p. 526, op. cit. p. 387. 
Fig. 153: the former rightly refuses to > Dr. Fredrich of Posen, who kindly 
regard the vase as giving the key tothe sent me a minute description of the 
Eleusinian mysteries; while according vase from Constantinople, describes it 
to Svoronos, who thinks that the child as ‘a staff ending in a point at the top.’ 
Ploutos here = Koiipos Bpipos, ‘it gives _It is, therefore, not a sceptre. 
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if one wished for more esoteric information he might apply to 
that priestess with the key. 

There was nothing to offend the religious conscience in this, 
and the vase-painter seems to have been a prudent man. 

In fact we are not likely to find what we seek down this 
road. What was the actual revelation or what were the lepa 
shown, what were the elements of the passion-play and the 
forms of the mystic drama, concerning these questions we may 
conjecture and may theorize on the fragments of evidence that 
we can collect. But the art of the age of belief would not dare 
to reveal them, and when the world ceased to believe art fell 
silent or took to other themes. Nevertheless, Greek art con- 
tributes much to our knowledge and appreciation of the Eleu- 
sinia; to our knowledge not merely of certain antiquarian 
details, but of all the preliminaries of initiation that might be 
safely depicted, the xepxvoopia, the purification, and even the 
sacrament; to our appreciation, for the art speaks as plainly 
as the literature concerning the deep impression that these 
mysteries exercised upon the religious imagination of Athens 
and the Greek world; and it is the artist rather than the poet 
who has shown us with what stately and beautiful forms the 
Eleusinian goddesses presented themselves to the mind’s eye of 
the worshipper. 

Finally, we may believe that the influence of the mysteries, 
the Eleusinian combining with the Dionysiac in filling men’s 
minds with milder and brighter thoughts about death, may 
have helped to modify certain forms of art and to suggest new 
themes. The inner force working in Greek art from the sixth 
century onward, making for the creation of more spiritual and 
brighter types for the embodiment of the powers and the life 
of the other world, may have been a spontaneous movement 
due to the artistic temperament of the Greek; but no doubt 
it drew strength from the mystery-cults, of which the influence 
grew ever wider from this age onwards. The ruler of the 
lower world is no longer the god of the stern and inexor- 
able face: his countenance becomes dreamy like that of 
Dionysos, or benignly thoughtful as that of Asclepios, or of 
that god whom Plato imagined to ‘hold the souls captive in 
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his realm by the spell of wise speech.’ And after the fifth 
century vase-painting came to people the lower world with 
happy groups of united lovers, idealized perhaps under heroic 
forms: Demeter sits in peaceful converse by the side of her 
daughter in Hades, and love is about and around them*. Even 
the old anger of the mother against the ravisher of her child 
seems to be put aside when, as in the tenderly depicted scene 
on the Hope vase >, we see Demeter peacefully taking leave of 
her daughter, who turns to embrace her before she goes down 
to her appointed place for a season, while the bridegroom gazes 
sympathetically at the pair. And on the well-known Eleu- 
sinian relief of Lysimachides, the mother and the daughter, the 
one pouring a libation to the other‘, are seated together in 
hospitable communion by the side of the wedded couple, ‘ the 
god’ and ‘the goddess’ (PI. 1). 

* Vide relief at Gythion, p. 226, Pl. right with the long curls is Demeter, 


VHT b. who greets her daughter with a libation ; 
> Baumeister, Denkmdler, Bnd. I, certainly this is the more matronal 
p. 422, Taf. 7. figure, but she holds, not the sceptre as 


© Eph. Arch. 1886, Miv. 3, no. 1:  Philios thought, but two torches; and 
the goddesses are hard to distinguish. these more frequently indicate Kore, 
Philios in first publishing the relief who in other representations offers a 
maintained that the goddess on the  libation to her mother. 
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CHAPTER IV 


IDEAL TYPES OF DEMETER-KORE 


THE ideal of Demeter is presented us in a few monuments 
only, but is among the most interesting products of Greek 
art, a late blossom of the soil of Attica ; for it was especially 
the Attic religion and art that spiritualized and purified men’s 
imagination of her. The archaic period was ‘unable to con- 
tribute much to its development, and it was long before the 
mother could be distinguished from the daughter by any organic 
difference of form or by any expressive trait of countenance. 
On the more ancient vases and terracottas they appear rather 
as twin-sisters, almost as if the inarticulate artist were aware 
of their original identity of substance. And even among the 
monuments of the transitional period it is difficult to find any 
representation of the goddesses in characters at once clear and 
impressive. We miss this even in the beautiful vase of Hieron 
in the British Museum *, where the divine pair are seen with 
Triptolemos: the style is delicate and stately, and there is 
a certain impression of inner tranquil life in the group, but 
without the aid of the inscriptions the mother would not be 
known from the daughter. A large bust or mask, probably 
of sepulchral significance, in the British Museum from Tanagra, 
which may belong to the beginning of the fifth century, shows 
us an interesting type of the chthonian goddess wearing a 
stephane with long hair parted over a very low forehead and 
falling in masses over her shoulders and with delicate maidenly 
features (P]. XXII): in spite of the absence of expression the 
work has something of the same charm that we find in early 
Italian images of the Madonna: we may venture, without 
wishing to be too precise, to name her Demeter-Kore. 

* Vide supra, p. 236. 
5 2 
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Nor was there even a conventional type of costume generally 
regarded as distinctive of the one and the other. The sombre 
expression which is characteristic of some of the sculpture of 
the generation before Pheidias would be consonant with the 
character of the chthonian powers ; but as it was an art-con- 
vention of that age, it does not subserve the expression of 
individual character; and we cannot for instance distinguish 
a Demeter from a Hera by means of this merely, any more 
than by the veil and the matronal forms. Yet one monument 
of the pre-Pheidian epoch has already been mentioned, which 
is of some significance for the higher development of religious 
sculpture*, the terracotta bust found in the necropolis of 
Thebes. And another>, of a slightly earlier date, deserves 
mention here (Pl, XXIII), a marble relief found at Eleusis, 
showing the mother enthroned, holding sceptre and corn-stalks 
and crowned with a low kalathos, and the daughter® stand- 
ing reverentially before her holding torches. The work has 
certainly an impress of the solemnity that hieratic sculpture 
demands; yet there is a delicate charm in it also: Demeter’s 
glance is tranquil and bright, and there is the shadow of a 
smile on the lips. The flowing unbound hair of the mother 
is a noticeable trait; we might have expected to find it as 
a characteristic of the daughter, but Kore’s hair is carefully 
pressed in a coif. But the sculptor imagines the elder goddess 
as the poet of the Homeric hymn imagined her 4, and on the 
great Eleusinian relief we find the same trait once again®. 
We note also that in this earlier relief it is the mother that 
wears the richer costume, while in the later art it is usually 
Kore, who here is draped in a fashion of archaic simplicity 
that disappears soon after this date. The work is immature 


* Vide supra, p. 227. 

» Ath. Mitth, 1895, Pl. 5. 

© There is no real reason for doubting 
that this figure is Kore: Ruhland, Dze 
Lleus. Géttinnen, p. 60, supposes her to 
be a priestess only on the ground of her 
shorter stature ; certainly if this Demeter 
stood up, she would be far taller than 
the other person, but the artist need not 


have intended this, but may merely 
have followed the law of ‘ isokephalia,’ 
so as to bring the two heads into the 
same alignment. 

2}, 299, vide Philios, Ath. Mrtth. 
1895, p. 252. 

* For similar treatment cf. Roman 
coin, Overbeck, K. Af. 2, Aftinz-Taf. 
8. 9. 
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like the other works of this period ; yet it is one of the first 
examples of a cult-type prevalent at Eleusis that is inherited, 
as we shall see, by the more developed schools. 

Looking at the products of the great Athenian circle of 
Pheidias and his contemporaries and pupils, we are struck with 
the absence of any mention of the Eleusinian deities in the 
copious list of their works; unless indeed we admit the 
phantom-figure of an elder Praxiteles into that great company 
and attribute to him the group of Demeter, Kore, and Iacchos 
in the Eleusinion at Athens*, This silence of the record is 
probably no mere accident: it may be that the mysteries 
were already provided with their monuments of worship, of 
defective style, perhaps, but archaic holiness; or it may be 
that the great masters were commissioned to embellish the 
Eleusinian shrines, but that their statues being included among 
the iepd or mystic objects escaped record. Nevertheless the 
‘Pheidian’ hand has left evidence of itself on the Eleusinian 
ground. 

We ought first to consider whether we can discover the 
forms of the goddesses and their attendant figures amidst 
the surviving remains of the Parthenon sculpture. The con- 
troversy concerning many of the divine personages in the 
pediment and on the frieze has continued long and still con- 
tinues ; but one result of archaeological criticism is beginning 
to be accepted, that in the two seated goddesses near the 
‘Dionysos’ of the east gable? we have the mother and 
daughter of Eleusis. Yet we should rather call them the 
twin-sisters, for in bodily forms and drapery they are strangely 
alike ; and it would seem that just in this maintenance of an 
ancient tradition of their unity as an identity, Pheidias did not 
care to break away from archaic art. Only their countenances, 
where the individuality of the personal nature might have 
been masterfully displayed, are unfortunately lost. The 


4 Vide Kalkmann, Arch. Ansetg. whom he regards as a Triptolemos : it 
1897, p. 136, who believes in the is impossible to discuss this complex 
“elder Praxiteles’ and tries to recon- hypothesis here. 
struct the group from the Berlin and ® Michaelis, Parthenon, Taf.6,E, F: 
Cherchel ‘ Demeters,’ the ‘ Kore’ of the | Brunn-Bruckmann, no, 188. 
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fragments have a priceless value for the history of sculpture ; 
but for the religious ideal we gather merely an impression of 
the loving tie that binds them together. The arm of one 
embraces the shoulder of the other; they do not appear dis- 
turbed by the dramatic action in the centre, but to be engaged 
in conversation. As regards the west gable, Demeter Kore 
and Iacchos may be there, but we cannot clearly discern 
them’. But amidst the company of the deities on the frieze 
we may with the highest degree of probability recognize 
Demeter in the goddess who sits by the side of the question- 
able deity that is nursing his knee (Pl. XXIV). Her form has 
ampleness and breadth, and she alone of all the divinities bears 
a torch, and it is far more likely that that symbol designates 
here the Eleusinian goddess than Artemis or any other divinity 
likely to be present in such a group», We may note also, 
though such arguments are in themselves inconclusive, that in 
drapery and partly in the gesture of the right arm the figure 
resembles an undoubted Demeter in an Eleusinian relief °. 
There is certainly some individual character in the forms and 
some significance in the pose of the arms, a certain meditative 
dignity, but unhappily the countenance is lost. An original 
Pheidian- Demeter, then, is not wholly preserved in the 
Parthenon sculpture-work 4 

But we are fortunate in possessing a series of reliefs, most of 


the goddess towards the right corner, 


* The group in the left corner of the 
preserved in Carrey’s drawing ; it used 


seated god with the serpent and the 


female figure nestling into his side has 
been interpreted as Hades and Perse- 
phone by Bloch in Roscher’s Lexzhon, 
2, 1369, because an undoubted copy of 
this group has been found at Elensis 
in 1889; but vide Philios in ph. 
Arch, 1900 (Miv. 12) who rightly refuses 
to draw any conclusions from the fvo- 
venance of the copy; it was found outside 
the holy precincts, not far from the 
Propylaea : it is very unlikely that this 
genial and very genre couple are the 
god and goddess of the lower world. 
As vegards Iacchos he may possibly be 
the naked figure seated in the lap of 


to be called Aphrodite because of its 
nudity, but it is probably male (vide 
Loeschke, Dorpater Programmnt, 1884) : 
if so, there were three boys in this 
gable, and one of them may well have 
been Iacchos: more cannot be said at 
present. 

» That Kore is absent is no fatal 
objection; the economy that governs 
the frieze-composiiion would account 
for this. 

© Vide Pl. XIV, p. 265. 

@ Vide infta, pp. 265-266 for Demeter 
and Kore in Casrey’s drawings of the 
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them found on Eleusinian soil, that show us how the Eleusinian 
pair were commonly imagined by the contemporaries of 
Pheidias. The most celebrated of these is the great relief 
found at Eleusis and now preserved in the Central Museum at 
Athens (Pl. XXV). It may be fairly regarded as one of the 
greatest monuments of religious art that has come down to us 
from antiquity, a noble example of the high style in hieratic 
sculpture. A solemn stillness pervades the group, and a 
certain tranquil air of the divine life and world. The formal 
beauty of the chiselling can only be felt in the presence of the 
original. The lines are still wonderfully clear beneath the 
dusky and partially defaced surface, and the contours of 
the features are very delicately raised against the background. 
The eyes of the goddesses are deeply set under the lids, and 
this imparts a spiritual and earnest expression to the face: 
the cheeks are not quite so broad nor the chins so long as on 
the Parthenon frieze. A touch of the more ancient style 
seems here and there to survive ; for though the organic forms 
are largely and fluently treated, some of the lines are rather 
hard, and something of the earlier exaggeration may be faintly 
discerned in the contours of the boy’s limbs, and the lips are 
slightly turned downwards as we still find on vases of the 
middle of the fifth century. As regards the composition of 
the figures, we discern an architectural symmetry combined 
with a perfect freedom, for in the inclination of the heads, the 
pose of hands and feet, in the disposition of the drapery and 
the system of its folds there is a studied and a finely conceived 
variety. The work need not be earlier than the date of the 
Parthenon frieze, and there is nothing to suggest that it is 
later. 

Who then are these figures and what are they doing? The 
goddess on the left with the unbound hair and the simpler 
drapery used to be often taken for the daughter ; but a com- 
parison with other monuments sets it beyond doubt that this 
is Demeter, and that the goddess on the right with the more 
claborate drapery, the peplos drawn over the chiton across the 
body and falling in a fold on the left shoulder, the hair 
bound with a chaplet,is Kore. The boy is more probably 
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Triptolemos than Jacchos; and only on this assumption can 
we explain the action: the now current view is probably right 
that Demeter is giving him corn-stalks, indicated by painting, 
while Kore is placing a crown on his head. Yet the drama 
has nothing of the air of a mythological scene; it is rather 
a mystic or hieratic pageant. 

We may regard this relief then as a striking monument 
of that religious style in which the Pheidian circle achieved so 
much, and with some probability as itself inspired by some 
free group which a master of that school wrought for the 
service of Eleusis. There are other reliefs that are related to 
this as the other free copies of the same original and that have 
assisted in establishing the identity of the goddesses. The 
first* (P1. XX VIa) was found some years ago in the excavations 
of the Acropolis and is now in the Acropolis Museum. The 
work belongs to the close of the fifth century ; the chiselling 
of the marble is wonderfully warm and genial, and the dignity 
of the Pheidian manner is combined with a subtle Attic grace 
and ease. We know the goddess on the left in the simple 
sleeveless Doric chiton of wool to be Demeter, for the last 
letters of her name are preserved at the top of the slab: there- 
fore the other goddess is Kore, draped more elaborately, as 
often happens at this epoch, in two garments of finer texture 
arranged about her limbs as on the larger relief. Demeter’s 
left hand, raised behind her daughter’s shoulder, was resting 
on a sceptre, while her right hand was extended towards 
Triptolemos, of whom the only sign that remains is the coil of 
his familiar serpent. The other relief (P1.XXVIb) was found at 
Rhamnus and is now in Munich’. The group reflects, though 
with variations, the same original: the drapery is virtually the 
same, and, in many essentials, the pose of the figures; only 
here it is the daughter who raises her hand to her mother’s 
shoulder, while Demeter’s hands are lowered, the missing right 
holding out perhaps a libation-cup to the worshipper towards 
whom her head is benignantly inclined ; or perhaps it is again 
Triptolemos to whom she intends to give a libation. The 


® Eph, Arch. 1893, Mv. 8, p. 36. Furtwingler, Hundert Tafeln nach den 
> Vide Eph. Arch. 1893, p. 38; Bildw. d. Glyptoth. no. 27. 
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surface of the relief has greatly suffered, and it has lost much 
of its charm, but it belongs probably to the same age as 
the last. 

Probably of somewhat earlier period than these is the relief 
mentioned already *, showing Athena greeting the goddesses of 
Eleusis and inscribed with a decree concerning the bridging of 
the Pheitoi on the sacred way, which we can date at 421 B.C. 
(PI.XIV). As in the Acropolis relief, Kore’s hands are lowered, 
and the torches which are to be imagined there are seen here, 
and again Demeter raises her left hand, but now merely to lift 
up a lappet of her mantle: and again we see the same drapery 
and the same disposition of the folds. Another monument of 
the Eleusinian worship that ranges itself with these, a relief 
from Eleusis now in the Louvre”, shows us the goddesses 
receiving a swine-offering, Demeter wearing a kalathos and 
holding out a libation-cup and turning her head benignantly 
to the worshippers, while Kore holds two torches in her right 
hand and ears of corn in her left (P]. XXVII a). The long curls 
of Demeter are a noticeable feature in this work, while in the 
other smaller reliefs we find the shorter hair that is more in 
accordance with the ‘ Pheidian’ taste as shown in the Parthenon 
sculpture. 

A reminiscence of the type to which these figures conform 
reappears in an interesting relief, of which a part was found in 
the Plutonion at Eleusis (P1. XXVII b), and which we may 
approximately date at 4oo B.C.°. It is no myth that is here 
represented, but a cult-drama: Triptolemos is not starting on 
his mission in his serpent-car; for his seat is not a chariot but 
a throne, and he sits receiving worship from the mortals who 
approach. In front of him stands Demeter, with her left arm 
raised as in Pl. XIV, and wearing the same drapery ; while 
behind him is Kore, again holding the torches and wearing 
chiton and peplos disposed about her body as before. 

Finally, in Carrey’s drawing of one of the south metopes of 


* Vide supra, p. 237. Pl. 6; but the right interpretation was 
> Overbeck, id/as, 14. 2. first given by Rubensohn, Arch. Anz. 
* Published in its complete form by 1896, pp. 100-102. 

Philios in Ath. Witth. 1895, p. 255, 
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the Parthenon?, we may detect the same group of the two 
goddesses, the dress of both appearing to conform to this now 
well-established type, and Demeter raising her left hand some- 
what as in three of the examples we have noted, though with 
a different intention. 

The archaeological evidence then enables us to figure in 
our imagination some famous and impressive group of sculpture 
that stood on sacred ground, probably at Eleusis, but certainly 
not in the Telesterion or the Holy of Holies, else we should 
never have received even a distant copy of it®; and it seems 
to reveal the handiwork of the Pheidian school. But none of 
the surviving copies, not even the great Eleusinian relief, pre- 
sents us with such a countenance of Demeter or Kore as could 
satisfy us and could serve as a standard. Nor do we find it 
among those free statues surviving in our museums which on 
the insufficient ground of a similar treatment of the drapery 
have been derived from this original Eleusinian group of the 
fifth century*. There was another and independent group of 





* Michaelis, Parthenon, 3. 19 : vide 
article by Pernice in Jakrd, d. d. Inst. 
1895 (Taf. 3), who regards these figures 
as priestesses. 

> The attempt made by recent 
archaeologists—e. g. by R. von Schneider 
in Aébum der Antiken-Sammlung Wien, 
Taf. 26, Kern in Ath. Mitth. 1892, 
p- 138—to discover the forms of the 
chief idols of the mysteries seems to 
me useless: for if anything in the 
mysteries was likely to be sacred and 
tabooed it would be these; and the 
ateliers would hardly dare to make 
copies for public trade. 

© I regret to have found little profit 
in the elaborate attempts made by 
distinguished archaeologists such as 
von Schneider and Furtwingler and 
more recently by Ruhland to discover 
copies of this group in the Cherchel 
‘Demeter, the ‘Demeters’ of Berlin 
and the Capitoline Museum, the ‘ Kore’ 
of the Villa Albani and the still earlier 
bronze statuette of ‘Kore’ in Vienna. 


The latter work ~Album d, Antiken- 
Samml. Wien, Taf. 26—is an early ex- 
ample of the style of drapery that appears 
on the Eleusinian reliefs and of which the 
figure of Kore on the vase of Perugia is 
perhaps the earliest (Roscher, Lextkov, 
2, p. 1370): it appears again in the 
Villa Albani statue. But neither of 
these works nor the ‘Kore’ of the 
Duval Collection (Ruhland, op. cit. 
3. 3) nor the ‘ Kore’ of Venice (ib. 2. 
3) show us any attribute or character- 
istic expression that reveals the person- 
ality of the goddess. The same is true 
of the Cherchel figure—a_ striking 
*Pheidian’ work earlier than the Par- 
thenon—and of the Berlin statues ; 
they agree merely in drapery with the 
Demeter on the great Eleusinian relief ; 
but this style was a ‘ Pheidian’ fashion 
and was freely used for different person- 
alities, e.g. in the Samos-Athens relief, 
Bronn-Bruckmann, 475%. The Man- 
tinean relief shows us one of the muses 
draped in the style of Kore. Certainly 
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the two goddesses which Attic religious sculpture had created 
before the end of the fifth century for the service of Eleusis, 
and which was evidently of considerable repute, for we find 
many free reproductions of it in different materials, and even 
outside Attica®. The group consists of the mother seated 
either on the mystic casket or on the stone border of the well 
as she once sat in her sorrow or more rarely on a throne: the 
daughter stands by her, in front or behind, on her right or left, 
with torches. The transitional period has left us a notable 
example of this, as we have seen, and the later ages loved to 
reproduce it. We have found it on many of the mystery- 
vases of the fifth and fourth century, and it appears on certain 
fragments of the Panathenaic amphorae, on reliefs of the 
fourth century which attest its prominence in the public 
religion, and finally on the well-known relief of Lakrateides 
now that the fragments of this large and important monument 
have been skilfully pieced together (PI. II). 

These derivatives vary in many details and in the relative 
position of the figures ; all that we can conclude with some 
security concerning the original is that it was a free group of 
sculpture of the transitional period representing the mother 
enthroned and holding a sceptre and the daughter standing 
by her with torches. And this may have given birth to a new 
and attractive theme, Kore standing before Demeter and 
pouring her a libation, which we can discern in the fragments 
of a cylix of the finest Attic style of the earlier part of the 
fifth century ”. 

The group which has just been examined together with its 


article in A¢h. Afitth. 1892, p.126; to the 


the Capitoline statue (Overbeck, Aé/as, 
material which he there collected may 


14. 20) agrees in pose and gesture as 


well as drapery with the Demeter in 
the relief (Pl. XIV), but in the absence 
of significant attribute and expression 
the similarity is not sufficient to prove 
identity of personality; witness the 
identity of pose in the ‘Demeter’ of 
the south metope of the Parthenon and 
the daughter of Pelias in the famous 
Lateran relief, 

* Cf, supra, pp. 226, 260: vide Kern's 


be added the fragments of an Eleusinian 
vase of the later red-figured style 
published Zph. Arch, 1901, Mv. 2; 
and another fragment of a vase from 
Lleusis published by Philios m fh. 
Afitth. 1895, p. 249. 

> Afon. d. Inst. 6, Tay. 4; cf. the 
fragments of a vase published ¢h. 
Afitth, 1881, Taf. 4, on which we can 
detect the same scene. 
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cognate works, an achievement of the Attic art of the fifth 
century, made an important contribution to the development 
of the ideal conception of the two goddesses; for it emphasized 
the distinction, which was rarely expressed in the monuments 
of this period, between the more august and matronal form 
and pose of the mother and the younger and virginal type 
of Kore®*. 

The most striking example in free sculpture preserved to us 
from the age of Pheidias, of this ideal of the elder goddess, is 
the marble statue now in the Jacobsen collection at Copenhagen 
(Pl. XXVIII), which appears to be a Roman copy of an 
original of the great period of Attic religious art : Demeter is 
seated and draped majestically in Ionic diploidion and mantle 
across her knees, holding poppies and corn-ears in her left hand, 
with a crown above her forehead and a veil falling down behind 
her head. The expression appears benign, but it is difficult 
to say how far the copy has here preserved the character of the 
original. We can at all events discern in the whole figure 
the impress of the great style that appears in the sculpture of 
the Parthenon and that could imprint a profoundly religious 
aspect upon the works of this age. And the work has this 
further interest for us that we can regard the great Cnidian 
statue, the most perfect development of the Demeter-ideal, as 
in some sense a descendant from it». 

The Pheidian school then, we may be fairly certain, occupied 
itself with this theme ; but as the original works have almost 
perished, we cannot estimate exactly how far they were able 
to work out a characteristic expression distinctive of the 
countenance of the goddess; or to determine whether it was 
they who imparted to it that look of benign brightness that 


* This appears slightly but delicately 
indicated in the vase from Perugia 
published in Roscher’s /exikon, 2, 
p. 1370, Fig. 17. 

> Helbig in Fithrer, no. 874, and 
Bloch in Roscher’s Lexzkon, 2, Pp. 1360 
consider the Jacobsen statue to prove 
that the later Ludovisi head, which 
T have described in accordance with the 
common opinion as a head of Hera 


(Cults, vol. 1, p. 239), really repre- 
sents Demeter, The similarity between 
the two does not seem to me to prove 
identity of person; and even when we 
are dealing with Greek art of the fourth 
century it is not always possible to 
distinguish between a Demeter and a 
Hera when there is no external attribute 
to decide. 
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appears in certain terracotta images of this period found in 
Attica and elsewhere, one of the most typical of which is 
produced on Plate XXIXa*. We may surmise that this softer 
style aiming at a gentler and less austere effect commended 
itself rather to the handicraftsmen in clay modelling than to 
the great masters of this age in monumental marble and 
bronze », 

After all, for us at least, the highest achievement of the 
Hellenic imagination, so far as it was occupied in the fifth 
century with the forms of the two goddesses, is preserved by 
the coins rather than by the sculpture. It is specially the 
coinage of Kyzikos and in a still higher degree of perfection 
the medallions and tetradrachms of Syracuse that present 
us with the finest types. The Cyzicene electron stater 
published by Head®° shows us a striking countenance of the 
mother-goddess wearing a coif on her head and apparently 
crowned with corn: the strong and broad treatment of the 
forms, the lines of the eyebrow, the outlines of chin and cheek, 
reveal the style of the great age, combined with a suggestion 
of gentleness in the pose of the head (Coin PI. no. 9). 

The study of the Syracusan coins that show us Demeter- 
Persephone is one of the most fascinating in the range of 
Greek numismatics ; and while a full estimate of their artistic 
and historic value is beyond our present scope, they concern 
us intimately here as the religious memorials of a community 
devoted to the worship of these goddesses, and containing 
coin-engravers who surpassed their brethren of the craft 
throughout all Hellas in cunning delicacy of hand and per- 
fection of achievement within the narrow limits of the art. 
These Syracusan types of this age, which are roughly con- 
temporaneous, may be distinguished according as they present 
the type of the goddess of the early corn or the goddess 
of the harvest ; but this distinction is not one between Demeter, 
the mother-deity of matronly forms and of expression deepened 
by experience, and the young virgin of the spring. The 


® Bought by Lenormant at Eleusis > Cf. supra, p. 221, 
and published in Heuzey, Zerres cuztes © Hist, Num. p. 431. 
du Louvre, Pl. 18, 
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former ideal does not seem to have attracted the Syracusan 
engravers either of this or the later period; they chose only 
the type of the youthful goddess, Kore or Demeter-Chloe, 
and the changes of the seasons which she controlled are only 
expressed by the different texture of the crown which she 
wears. Thus Persephone of the harvest wears a garland of 
corn-spikes and ears on a striking tetradrachm, probably 
earlier than 409 B.C.*, which shows us a noble head of large 
style in the treatment of the features and with exuberant 
rendering of the hair (Coin Pl. no. 15): the artist is unknown, 
but we may trace the effects of this impressive work surviving 
in Syracusan coin-dies of a later period’. Another and 
independent example of the face of the harvest-goddess is the 
coin-type of Eumenes, of higher artistic merit but struck about 
the same time (Coin Pl. no. 16): the crown she wears here is 
woven of the autumn growths of field and wood and is identical 
with that on the coin of Phrygillos mentioned above ; the hair 
is more severely treated than in the type just described and 
assists the impression of strength and firm character which 
the features convey. There is intellectual power stamped on 
the forehead and brow, but no benignity—rather a proud 
reserve—in the face. And in this respect the head of 
Eumenes has affinities with the work of his greater con- 
temporary Euainetos. 

The chef-d’euvre of the latter artist is the engraving of the 
famous medallions that bear the signature Eiawérov with the 
head of Persephone on the obverse and the four-horsed car 
with the flying Victory and the panoply on the reverse, 
commemorative in all probability of the triumph over the 
Athenians*. The type, of which an example from the British 
Museum is figured on Coin Pl. no. 17, has been till recently 
regarded as the master-achievement of Syracusan art and 
unrivalled perhaps by any other product of glyptic technique. 


* Gardner, 7yZes, Pl. 6. 19. has been discussed with great acumen 
> e.g. the Syracusan coins of Pyrrhus and appreciation by Dr. Arthur Evans 
and Agathocles (Coin Pl. no. 24). in his treatise on ‘ the Syracusan Medal- 


© The chronology, historical signi- lions and their Engravers.’ 
ficance, and artistic value of these coins 
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Its fame went far and wide, and it was borrowed for their coin- 
device by many Greek states and even by Carthage. The 
formal beauty of the countenance, the artistic fineness in the 
detail combined with a certain largeness of manner natural to 
the great age, justify the highest estimate of the work. As 
regards that which more immediately is the present concern, 
the aspect of the divinity which the artist wished to present, 
the same ideal of the earth-goddess possesses the artist as 
before: Kore is shown us in her fresh virginal beauty, without 
emotion in the face but with that touch of aloofness and 
reserve which is commonly seen in the divine types of the 
fifth century: and the crown she wears is the symbol not of 
harvest but of the promise of the spring, for it is woven of the 
waving blades of the young corn. The hair is bound up as in 
the work of Eumenes, in keeping with the maidenly severity 
of the whole ; but certain locks are allowed to play freely as 
if the wind of spring were about her head. 

In fact the medallion of Euainetos might stand for the 
perfect embodiment of the Greek maiden-goddess of the spring, 
were it not that the fortunate discovery made some years ago 
of a hoard on Mount Etna has revealed to us a sister-type 
even more remarkable for its beauty and execution. This is 
a medallion in the private possession of Dr. Evans, the Keeper 
of the Ashmolean Museum, figured on Coin Pl. no. 18, unique 
among the products of the engraver’s art for its delicacy of 
execution and a certain daring of imagination. Its qualities 
have been so eloquently described, and its place in the 
numismatic history of Syracuse so critically determined by 
its possessor, that there is little that can be added here. He 
has convincingly shown that in spite of its salient resemblance 
to the type of Euainetos, it is the creation of an unknown and 
in some respects greater artist, to whom Euainetos was in 
a great measure indebted. There is the same ideal here as in 
the former work, but expressed with greater lightness and fine- 
ness of touch and with more of the freedom and fullness of 
life: the treatment of the hair is astonishing for the impression 
it conveys of the fanning of ‘the meadow-gale in spring,’ and 
the locks encircling the corn-stalks show us the artist rejoicing 
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in his power and the play of his fancy. Yet the character of 
the countenance is mainly the same as in the work of 
Euainetos: in spite of its surpassing loveliness it remains free 
from sensuousness, severe and pure. And there is something 
added to the characteristic pride in the expression ; a touch of 
melancholy has been rightly detected in the drooping corners 
of the lips, as if the artist might have wished to hint at the 
other side of her destiny. 

We find then that the art of the fifth century and especially 
the numismatic art created at last for Kore a type of virginal 
beauty, scarcely touched with emotion, severely perfect in 
form, and in a sense pagan—if such a word is ever in place— 
because it embodied for the imagination the physical glory 
of the earth more palpably than any of the forces of our moral 
and spiritual life. 

By the end of this period and by the beginning of the 
fourth century a distinct type for the mother-goddess is 
gradually emerging. She is given usually the veil and the 
maturer forms proper to maternity, and the countenance is 
marked with emotion and the impress of experience. The full 
embodiment of the highest conception of her was reserved, as 
we shall see, for the sculpture of the younger Attic school, but 
corn-engraving, still a worthy rival of the greater arts, con- 
tributed its part. The small Lesbian ‘hektae’ of the beginning 
of the fourth century have preserved an interesting representa- 
tion of the veiled Demeter (Coin Pl. no. 19): the ample brow, 
large surface of cheek, and strong chin are inherited from the 
older style, but the deep-cut eyesockets and a certain maturity 
in the contours impart a special character to the face ; there is 
a shadow upon it and yet a certain brightness proper to the 
corn-mother in the upturned gaze*. To nearly the same age 
belongs a striking coin-type of Lampsacos, showing a head 
which, in spite of the absence of the veil, we can recognize as 
Demeter rather than Persephone on account of the fullness of 
the features, the shadow thrown on the face by the deep 

* Brit. Mus. Cat. Mysia, 19.1; cf. head of Demeter with a markedly 


the Amphictyonic coin (Coin Pi. no. 13) benign and bright expression. 
B.C. 346, on which we see a veiled 
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cutting, and the expression of thought and experience 
(Coin Pl. no. 20). 

But the coins have not yet shown to us that countenance of 
Demeter with which Clemens of Alexandria was familiar, the 
visage known to us a1 ris ovupgopas, by the touch of sorrow 
upon it. The earliest example of this trait which is very 
rarely found in the existing numismatic monuments is a small 
Cyzicene coin *, which shows the veiled head and the upturned 
visage with eye and mouth wrought so as to hint unmistakably 
at the suffering of the bereaved mother (Coin Pl. no. 21). 

On the other hand, the daughter is usually characterized on 
the fourth-century coins by the fresh youthfulness of her 
features, sometimes by a certain exuberance of beauty, occa- 
sionally by a rich luxuriance of hair and a look of bright 
joyousness, A special and historically interesting series of 
coins of this period are those which follow the tradition 
of Euainetos. The influence of his creation is seen on the 
dies of the Locri Opuntii, of Pheneos and Messene (Coin 
Pl. nos. 22, 23, 10); but the forms are simplified, the minute 
gem-like delicacy of the original has disappeared, and the 
severity of expression is somewhat softened. 

Another characteristic type of Persephone-head in the fourth 
century also bears affinity to an earlier Syracusan type, that 
namely of which an example has been given on Coin PI. no. 15. 
What is specially distinctive here is the rich framework of hair 
that encases the whole countenance and flows down in waves 
upon the neck, giving a marked picturesque effect which is 
enhanced by the crown of corn. The coins of Agathocles and 
Pyrrhus struck at Syracuse show us the endurance of this art- 
form in its native place (Coin Pl. no. 24 Pyrrhus). But the most 
beautiful example of it is found on the fourth-century coins of 
Metapontum (Coin Pl.no.25); this characteristic rendering of the 
hair is here in perfect accord with the exuberant charm of the 
face, in which the succulent freshness of youth is lit up with 
an inner brightness that attests the divinity. Nowhere among 


® Published and well described by Prof. Gardner, 7Zypes, Pl. 10 14, 
p- 174. 
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the monuments of the fourth century do we find any higher 
ideal of the spring-goddess than this. 

But it would be wrong to give the impression that the 
numismatic artists of this period were always careful to dis- 
tinguish—in such a manner as the above works indicate— 
between mother and daughter. The old idea of their unity 
of substance still seemed to linger as an art-tradition: the 
very type we have just been examining appears on a fourth- 
century coin of Hermione*, and must have been used here to 
designate Demeter Chthonia who was there the only form 
that the corn-goddess assumed. And even at Metapontum, 
where coin-engraving was long a great art, a youthful head 
crowned with corn, which in its own right and on account of 
its resemblance to the masterpiece of Euainetos could claim 
the name of Kore, is actually inscribed ‘Damater ’». 

Turning now to the monuments of plastic art, we find the 
record of the earlier part of the fourth century as silent as that 
of the fifth concerning a Demeter or a Kore wrought by any of 
the great masters in marble and bronze. We may surmise 
that the image of the benign and tender mother was in the 
mind of Kephissodotos when he carved his beautiful group of 
Eirene holding the infant ; certainly it is thus that we should 
imagine the Attic Demeter of this generation, and indeed the 
form of Eirene is closely akin to the Eleusinian ideal of 
Demeter which has been already noticed*. But it is not till 
the period of Praxiteles that the record speaks clearly. 

There is reason for supposing that the consummation of the 
ideal of these goddesses owes most to him and his school. At 
least three groups of the Eleusinian deities are ascribed to 
him by ancient writers, unless we allow the phantom of an 
elder Praxiteles to arise and claim the triad of Demeter, Kore, 
and Iacchos in the temple at Athens, where Pausanias saw the 
mysterious writing on the wall in ‘Attic characters’. In 
any case there is no reason for doubting the authenticity of the 
group of the mother and the daughter and Triptolemos in 


* Brit. Mus. Cat., Peloponnese, Pl. 7. 18 (in the Museum of Turin). 
30. 1, © Vide supra, pp. 264, 265. 
> Overbeck, Kunstuyth., Miins-Taf. 
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the Servilian Gardens at Rome®, or of his bronze representa- 
tion of the rape of Proserpine, which must have contained at 
least two figures. To the same sentence in which Pliny 
mentions the latter work, he adds the mysterious words ‘item 
Catagusam’», Now xardyovoa is one of those popular descrip- 
tive titles by which the Greek public often loved to designate 
a favourite monument ; but its meaning in this place has been 
much disputed. If the work was a single statue, then we 
could be content with the interpretation which has been pro- 
posed and often accepted—‘a spinning-girl’ ; but the context 
might seem to suggest some connexion with Persephone, and 
it is conceivable that Pliny’s short-hand note contains a 
reference to two connected groups dealing with different parts 
of the Kore-legend °, one the violent abduction, the other the 
peaceful return of the goddess to the lower world, whither the 
mother, appeased and reconciled, leads her back with her own 
hand. Such a theme as the reconciliation of Demeter with 
the chthonian power might commend itself to the genius of 
Praxiteles, and would harmonize with the spirit of the Eleu- 
sinian faith: and the idea is revealed on the Hope vase 
mentioned above and on other monuments. But Pliny’s text 
has been compiled with too great carelessness and disregard 
for relevance to allow us to feel secure concerning any inter- 
pretation of this phrase. 

At least we are certain that the great sculptor worked in 
the service of this cult, which would be likely to attract him 
with the appeal of its plaintive story and with the charm of 


a person wp from the Inferno; and the 


® Plin, WV. H. 36, 23. 
passages quoted in support of Urlich’s 


> ON. A. 34. 69 ‘ (fecit ex aere Praxi- 


teles) Proserpinae raptum, item Cata- 
gusam.’ 

© Urlich’s Observ. de arte Praxit. 
p. 12 started the opinion, which has 
been accepted by some recent scholars, 
that xardyovoa could designate 
Demeter ‘bringing Persephone back 
from exile’: certainly her sojourn in 
the shades might be called an exile, and 
the verb is used of the exile’s return. 
But it would be most incongruous that 
such a word should be used for bringing 


view are fatal to it; for instance, the 
return of Aphrodite to Eryx was cele- 
brated by a festival called xara ywyra— 
Athenae, p. 395—-because Aphrodite 
came back across the sea, and to put into 
land is xarayeew—but the xaraywyy of 
Kore in Syracuse was celebrated in the 
autumn, when the goddess ‘ descends’ 
into the lower world, and in regard to 
Kore in particular the word could have 
no other sense- 
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the world of nature that it reflected. The question, then, 
arises whether we can trace his handiwork or influence in any 
existing monument. We look in vain for any clear token of 
it among the crowd of Graeco-Roman figures that people our 
museums. But fortunately a few monuments have come down 
to us of actual fourth-century sculpture, and these deserve 
careful attention. One of these is a life-size terracotta head 
found by Dr. Evans* in the sanctuary of Persephone near 
Tarentum, and published by him. We see a strong and noble 
countenance, of full almost matronal forms, with some luxuri- 
ance of hair, but much reserve, even coldness, in the expression 
(Pl. XXIX b): we recognize the style of Magna Graecia in cer- 
tain traits, but not a touch of Praxitelean hand or feeling. Nor 
is it easy to discover much trace of these in the fragments of 
a marble group found at Delos, now in the Central Museum at 
Athens, representing Plouton carrying off Kore from the midst 
of her nymphs. The surface of the fragments is too defaced 
to allow a sure judgment of the technique ; but it is probably 
Attic work of the close of this century. There are no clearly 
Praxitelean features that we can recognize in the heads of 
the divinities, which are fortunately preserved °. 

On the other hand, a head of Demeter from Lerna, of 
colossal size, in the museum at Argos, is reported to be an 
original work of the fourth century after the manner of 
Praxiteles*. But it is our own National Museum that contains 
images of the two goddesses that most clearly reflect the 
influence of the last great Attic sculptor. The one is a marble 
statuette of Kore found by Newton during his excavations at 
Budrun in the sanctuary of the Cnidian Demeter. The working 
of the surface is soft and warm, and the lines of the face and 
the rippling treatment of the hair recall the style of Praxiteles, 
though the forehead is a higher triangle than is seen in the 


* Hell. Journ. 1886, p. 30, Pl. 63. 

* He bas deep sunk eyes and a 
protruding forehead, traits proper to 
the character. Her face is a rather full 
oval, and her eye-sockets also are rather 
deep. Nor do the fragments of an 
Abduction-group from a pediment at 


Eleusis throw any light on the Raptus 
Proserpinae of Praxiteles (ZpA. Arch. 
1893, Tir. 14). 

© As far as one can judge from the 
publication, the expression is merely 
one of mild earnestness (Overbeck, Atlas, 
Taf. 14. 20). 
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Cnidian Aphrodite or Hermes. She holds the pomegranate 
in her right, and the unusually high kalathos on her head is the 
well-known emblem of fruitfulness. Her face is delicate and 
maidenly, but the veil that falls down the back of her head 
denotes the bride (Pl. XXX). 

If anywhere outside Athens, the influence of Praxiteles 
would be strong at Knidos. And it was here that Newton 
found one of the masterpieces of Greek religious sculpture, the 
Cnidian Demeter, the only satisfying embodiment of the god- 
dess in free sculpture that has come down to us from Hellenic 
times (Pl. XXXI). The mother-goddess is seated on her 
throne ina stately and reposeful attitude, her limbs fully draped 
in chiton and mantle, of which the lines and folds display the 
intricate treatment that came into fashion towards the close 
of the fourth century. The workmanship of the lower part 
of the statue is lacking in clearness and effect. It is in the 
head where the mastery lies. The character and story of 
Demeter are presented with a strange power of imagination in 
the face, where in the grace and sunny warmth of the 
countenance one seems to catch a glimpse of the brightness 
of the corn-field translated into personal forms, Yet the 
features bear the stamp of her life-experience, and the shadow 
of her sorrow is upon them like cloud blending with sunshine. 
To call her the Madre Dolorosa is only half the truth ; she is 
also the incarnation of the fruitfulness and beauty of the earth. 
The face is Praxitelean chiefly in the sense that it is a great 
example of his mastery in selecting and portraying certain 
mental moods ; but it differs in some features from what we 
know of his work. We might surmise that his sons were com- 
missioned to execute it for Knidos after his death*. 

For the purpose of this chapter the quest is at an end. The 
later works fall far short of the Cnidian, being either expres- 
sionless or selecting for expression one quality only, the 

* There is some evidence that the such as the veryhigh forehead. A head 
Cnidian Demeter was famous enoughto in the British Museum from Dali in 
be copied in ancient times. Theveiled Cyprus is of the same type, but the 
head of Demeter in Lansdowne House, cheerful expression in it is more pro- 


a good Graeco-Roman work, resembles nounced. 
it closely in pose and certain features 
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benignity or the melancholy, of the goddess*. The Demeter 
of the British Museum and the Persephone of the Syracusan 
medallion remain the chief art-records of the significance of 
this religion for the Hellenic imagination, and both contribute 


to our own mental inheritance. 


We owe to Hellas the ideal 


in religious art of the mother and the maid. 


* The Demeter-head of the mysterious 
Demophon is not so important as his 
Artemis, for its surface is far more 
damaged. The markings of the face 
show the maternal character, and the 
lines down the centre remind us of the 


Cnidian: but the expression does not 
appear very profound, merely soft and 
benign. I am inclined to place the 
head later than the fourth century, in 
spite of Mr. Daniel’s interesting article 
in the Hellenic Journal, 1904. 


NOTE ON THE LAKRATEIDES-RELIEF (PI. II). 


The goddess is raising a lappet of her mantle over her shoulder like 
Demeter on the Attic relief mentioned p. 265 (PI. XIV): on ‘the god’s’ 
throne we see a sphinx supporting the arm which terminates in a ram’s 
head. Chiefly for this reason M. Svoronos, in a long and elaborate 
argument, Journ. Internat. Arch. Numism. 1901, maintains that 4 bed 
and 6 6eds are none other than Hygieia and Asclepios. I cannot find 
his arguments convincing. It is true that a Roman relief in the 
Central Museum at Athens, probably a faithful copy of the cult-statue 
of Asclepios by Thrasymedes at Epidaurus, shows a ram’s head and 
a sphinx carved on the arm of the throne (Cavvadios, ravmrd, no. 
174); but we know that much of the Asclepios type was borrowed 
from Zeus, and Thrasymedes may easily have taken this trivial 
decorative motive from some Zeus-type of Pheidian work; for the 
ram belongs par excellence to Zeus, and is rarely found in the ritual 
of Asclepios; and the sphinx on the throne of Asclepios is ob- 
viously borrowed from the throne of Zeus, Again, on the famous 
scene on the Kertsch vase (Pl. XXIa), we see a god enthroned above on 
the right, much in the pose of the Zeus on the Parthenon frieze (whom 
no one doubts but M. Svoronos), and his commanding position in the 
scene and the victory ‘flying just before him constrain us to call him 
Zeus, and here again we see both the sphinx and the ram's head, 
the latter perhaps alluding to the ram-sacrifice associated with Zeus 
Meilichios at Eleusis. But M. Svoronos insists that this Kertsch 
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figure also is Asclepios. If the artist intended this, why did he try to 
deceive his public? For as the vase is earlier than the work of 
Thrasymedes at Epidauros (circ. 370 8.c.), a ram’s head as an 
ornament was not likely to suggest Asclepios to any one. We should 
require a serpent or a hound at least. On the other hand, it is 
@ priort most improbable that in the great Athenian inscription ™®, 
which cannot be later than 421 8.c., Asclepios and Hygieia should 
have already won their way into a prominent place in the Eleusinian 
ritual, and already be receiving tribute from the allies: when we know 
that the Epidaurian God only came to Athens—first in a private 
way—about 420 B.c. And when they came, they were not vague 
nameless deities (such as the eds enxds of the old Attic inscription, 
C. £. A. 1, 273, a deity whose name was unknown or forgotten): nor 
was there any mysterious reason why the Athenians should avoid 
pronouncing their names: on the contrary we know that they were 
at once officially called ‘ Asclepios’ and ‘ Hygieia’ both at Athens and 
Eleusis, and were always so called down to the end of paganism 
(vide Ipaxrixd, 1898, p. 87, shrine of Asclepios at Eleusis with dedica- 
tions from the latter part of the fifth century AEKAHPIO!). And 
M. Svoronos appears wrong in saying that Asclepios was ever styled 
at Athens 6cds dyoros vaguely: none of these inscriptions ‘to the 
highest god’ at Athens were found in the Asclepieion: though they 
commemorate cures, it is obvious that they were set up to Zeus (ré 
iylorg Ad occurs), and one of them was inscribed on a column above 
which was an eagle (C. Z. A. 3, 102% >; 1328-k,1, 148). The worship 
of 4 ed and 6 6eds survived at Athens till the time of Hadrian, and 
never touched Asclepios: the banquet-relief at Eleusis shows no 
necessarily ‘ Asklepian’ trait. Only 6 6eés and Asclepios both derive 
their forms in art from Zeus. It may be added that it is dangerous to 
base any argument concerning personality on the throne-ornament of 
the ram’s head: it probably belongs to the mere tradition of decoration, 
for we find it with the sphinx employed in the same way on the thrones 
of the sacred females on the Harpy-tomb, having no more inner 
meaning than the swan’s head carved on the back of one of the 
thrones or the Triton under the arm of the throne of the male figure 
there, The most recent and satisfactory account of the whole 
Lakrateides-relief is by Heberdey in the Festschrift fiir Benndorf, 
p. 111, Taf. IV. 


CHAPTER V 


CULT OF THE GOD OF THE LOWER WORLD 


ALTHOUGH this worship is among the minor phenomena of 
Greek polytheism and never attained any great significance 
for Hellenic religious history or civilization, yet some questions 
of interest arise concerning it, and some facts of importance 
may emerge. The discussion and exposition of them can be 
brief in the present state of our knowledge. The citations and 
other kinds of evidence collected below suffice to show that 
the god of the lower world was worshipped over a wide area 
of the Hellenic world, appearing under various forms and 
names, as Plouton or Plouteus, Zeus Chthonios, Zeus EtBovreis, 
with whom Zeus Meilichios had affinity, as Zeus Zxoriras, 
Klymenos, Trophonios, and, very rarely, Hades*, But it 
would be going beyond the evidence to maintain at once that 
his worship was a common inheritance of all the Hellenic 
stocks. Some of these cults may, for all we know, have been 
of late origin, and Eleusinian influence may have been respon- 
sible for some ; for we have seen reason to believe that there 
was an ancient Plouton-cult and Ploutoneion at Eleusis, and that 
Eubouleus was one of his synonyms there; and we may sup- 
pose that these appellatives were engrafted thence upon the 
ritual of other Greek states. The consideration of the names 
is of some value. Homer knows the nether god as ’Atdns, the 
brother of Zeus, the husband of Persephone, and in some sense 
a god of vengeance, who sends up the Erinyes in answer to the 


* Vide Zeus, R. 20. 55-61. 
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prayer of the wronged father or mother*, and the germ of 
a moral idea that might develop and fructify is latent here. 
In one passage only the name Zets Karay@dmos is applied to 
him, and a theological view of some importance is revealed, 
which appears again in the Hesiodic formula of ‘ Zeus y@dyt0s.’ 
And in the theology of Hesiod this ‘nether Zeus’ is not 
merely the grim lord of the dead, but the beneficent god of 
fruitfulness to whom, as to Demeter, the husbandman will pray 
for a rich harvest. The religious significance of the title is 
then the same as attaches to ‘Trophonios, the ‘nourishing’ god 
who lives below the earth in a realm of ghostly terror, and yet 
is a mantic healer and the fruitful power of life, or to ‘ Plouton,’ 
whose name first appears in the pages of the Attic dramatists, 
but was probably heard at Eleusis™ long before the Attic 
drama arose”. Now in the older stage of religion, owing to 
the magic power of ‘nominalism, a god or the concept of 
a god could develop under one name and not under another. 
For some reason the name ‘ Hades’ remained barren, a word 
of taboo or teratology, of no avail for the kindlier purposes of 
worship. It is specially noticed by Pausanias—and the 
evidence we possess confirms his statement—that nowhere in 
the Greek world was ‘Hades’ worshipped, except in Elis, 
where there were mythic reasons given why he should be 
honoured under this name*!. And the Elean worship was 
surrounded with mystery and awe: the temple was only 
opened once in the year, nor might any enter save the priest. 
It is not hard to account for these facts. It was natural to 
Greek superstition, as has been already observed, to avoid the 
mention, wherever possible, of the personal names of the 
chthonian powers and to substitute for them appellatives 
which were generally euphemistic. Or a name which might 
pass muster in poetry or in ordinary talk might be useless as 
a spell to conjure with in prayer, if it connoted nothing good. 


2 Demeter, R. 110: Zeus, R. 59. Mittelpunkt des localen Kultus,” Athen. 

> Rubensohn regards the Eleusinian 1/7tth. 1899, p. 49; cf. his Hedligthumer 
worship in the Ploutonion as‘ der erste vom Eleusis, pp. 60-61: the reasons for 
Ausgangspunkt des Eleusinischen Kul- this extreme view are not convincing, 
tus’ and—down to late times—as ‘der vide supra, pp. 137, 138. 
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And the name ‘ Hades’ was one of this sort. Probably the 
oldest name of the nether god that was accepted generally 
by the Greek tribes—and hence predominant in the oldest 
poetry—it was felt to be inefficacious and ill-omened, as the 
logic of spell-ritual and of prayer developed : perhaps because 
of that very poetry of Homer’s in which it was invested with 
associations of gloom, or still more because of its original 
meaning, if we believe, as we have a right, that it meant ‘the 
unseen one*.’ Obviously a ritual-name so uncanny as the 
‘unseen’ had no such fructifying force for those who were 
praying for crops or a favourable sign as names like Plouton 
or Eubouleus*. Nor would it be likely to be cherished by 
the mysteries which aimed at brightening the conception of 
death and of the world beyond death. The name ‘ Hades’ 
then remained efficacious only in the ritual of imprecation, 
and in the popular religious phraseology marked the inexorable 
god of stern justice and posthumous vengeance **, The terror 
he inspired was averted by the devices of euphemism’, and 
later by absorbing him in brighter deities such as Dionysos. 
Such being a short sketch of the facts, a question of some 
interest for comparative religion presents itself. Did the 
various Greek tribes bring with them into Hellas the concep- 
tion already matured and traditional of a male divinity who 
was the ruler of the nether world? This hypothesis is quite 
possible, but the evidences from other cognate races does not 
seem to corroborate it°, nor can we trace back the conception 
of an Inferno to the Indo-Germanic period ; while some of the 
races, both Aryan and non-Aryan, that have possessed it 
imagined a queen of the dead‘, ‘die Hel’ in the Teutonic 
north, Allatu at Babylon, rather than a king. Nor in the 


® The suggestion that the word meant 
‘the earth-god’ or ‘ Zeus in the earth,’ 
from ai-idns (ala) (vide Mr. Cook in 
Class. Rev. 1902, p. 172), fails to 
account for the bad omen of the name 
and philologically is not convincing. 

» Vide supra, pp. 144, 145. 

° No god of the nether world appears 
in the Vedic-Iranian religion (Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology, p. 169, ‘Yama’ the 


chief of the blessed dead, a celestial, not 
a Chthonian power, p. 171), nor in the 
Teutonic (Golther, /Zandbuch des 
Germanischen Mythologie, p. 471). 

4 Nergal the god associates himself 
with Allatu (vide Jastrow, Die Religion 
Babyl, Assyr, vol. 1, p. 473): but 
Allatu appears to have been prior (vide 
King, Babylonian Religion, p. 37)- 
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legend or personality of Hades can we discover any clues 
pointing to an aboriginal connexion with northern or middle 
Europe*. For it is probably illusory to interpret Hades 
kAurémwdos as a Greek equivalent of ‘death as the rider.’ 
Hades was no god of horses like Poseidon, nor did he habitu- 
ally ride after his prey, though he once carried off Persephone 
in his chariot ; the horse in Greek mythology does not seem 
to have possessed always a ‘chthonian’ significance’; the 
‘great god,’ a reverential title of Plouton on the coins of Adessus, 
is not necessarily connected with the Thracian rider®° who 
appears as another type on the coins of that state? ; finally, 
there is no sign in early Greek legend or superstition that the 
dead were supposed to ride along the road to the lower world. 
In spite of recent attempts at explanation, the origin of the 
epithet xAvrdéwwAos remains doubtful ; the traditional view that 
the god was called ‘famous for his steeds,’ just as Pindar styles 
him xpvojvios, ‘the lord of the golden reins,’ because he carried 
off Persephone in a stately chariot, is not convincing, but is as 
good as any that has been offered. 

On the other hand, if we suppose that the cult-figure of 
Hades was an independent product that developed on Greek 
soil after the Hellenic settlement, we may consider the causes 
to which its growth and diffusion were due. We can hardly 
seek these in ancestor-worship, which gave rise to such per- 
sonages as Aiakos and Minos, the judges of the dead, or 
Amphiaraos or Zeus-Agamemnon, chthonian hero-powers of 
certain localities, but never sufficiently free from the local ties 
to become national high gods. Hades was no ancestor, and 
the Greek genealogies severely leave him alone’. Or did the 


8 We may believe that the ‘Tarn- 
kappe’ = the “Aidos xuvén, the cap of 
darkness: but it is no special perquisite 
of Hades. On the other hand, the 
Greek Cerberus appears to have 
travelled up into Teutonic lands 
(Golther, op. cit. p. 473). 

> Vide supra, pp. 59-61: Stengel, 
Archiv, Religionswissensch. 1905, sup- 
poses Hades to have acquired this 


epithet from the close association of 
the horse with the departed hero. 

© Vide Jahrbuch d. d. Inst. 1898, 
p. 162. 

4 The Klymenos in the Minyan- 
Neleid genealogies shows no trace of 
a Hades in disguise: the name is a very 
obvious one, and might be expected to 
recur in different localities (vide Roscher, 
Lexikon, s.v.. 
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nether god arise originally spontaneously out of nature-worship 
as a god of fruitfulness, the supporter of the life that springs 
from below the soil, depésfios as perhaps Empedocles calls 
him*? The buried ancestor Erechtheus, or any departed hero, 
naturally becomes a fructifying power; and the Mycenaean 
period probably possessed certain male divinities of vegetation 
such as Hyakinthos and Eunostos. But these seem to have 
been sporadic cult-phenomena due to local and special causes. 
And the evidence of the name Hades, if the interpretation 
accepted above is correct, suggests that the aspect under which 
Homer presents him is the earlier, and that it was not in the 
character of Plouton, but as the lord of the dead, that he 
first emerged. 

He might have arisen as the mere male counterpart to 
Demeter-Persephone, as the husband of the earth-goddess, 
to fill a gap in the social theological system, in accord with 
the patriarchic trend of Greek polytheism. And certainly in 
some cult-centres, such as Eleusis, and again at Hermione, 
where as Klymenos, ‘the Famous One, he figured as the 
brother of Chthonia and the husband of Kore, he seems to 
have occupied a subordinate position as a secondary god». 
But this was not necessarily the case elsewhere; at Elis, for 
instance, he existed in cult, not as the shadow-husband, but as 
an independent and isolated power. 

It is more probable that in the pre-Homeric, perhaps in 
the aboriginal Hellenic, period the personality of Hades 
emerged as the counterpart of Zeus himself*. Some belief in 
a world of souls, some concern for the life after death, even 


“ Hera, R. 14% In the verse that 


Orphic-Zagreus elements. 
Plutarch quotes it is doubtful if pepéo- 


© Even in the Mycenaean age the 


Bus is an epithet of Hera — whom 
Empedocles regards as the personifica- 
tion of the air—or of Aidoneus. 

» Demeter, R. 34: it is probable 
that the Klumenos in the Argive story, 
told by Parthenios c. 13 from Euphorion, 
who commits incest with his daughter 
Harpalyke, and whose son is cooked by 
her in a sacrifice, has arisen from a 
forgotten Hades-cult contaminated with 


Egyptian cult of Osiris—who as male 
divinity of the lower world and as 
judge of the dead has a close resem- 
blance to Hades—may have influenced 
Hellenic belief. The evolution of the 
Assyrian Nergal appears to have been 
similar to that of Hades; originally a 
god of the dead, he becomes a god of 
fertility and beneficent, according to 
Jastrow, op. cit. 1, p. 473: 
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direct ancestor-worship, must be ascribed to the early 
‘Mycenaean’ age, nor would such an age be lacking in 
theological speculation. And as the living had their high 
god, so the religious need would be felt of a high god for the 
world of souls ; and as Zeus ruled above, so a shadow of Zeus 
might rule below. The same deity could be made by the 
invocative power of appellatives to serve different and even 
contradictory purposes; the sky-god changes his nature by 
means of the ritual word xarayOdyios ; and the invocation of 
him by the shy and reverential name of ‘the unseen one’ 
must have been very early, as evidently before the time of 
Homer the name ‘ Hades’ has lost its original appellative 
force and has acquired the stability of a concrete personal 
name. 

This evolution of Hades from Zeus would be the easier and 
more natural, if already the latter had acquired something of 
the character of an earth-god by his functions in the domain 
of vegetation ; and there are strong reasons for believing that 
he had already begun to take over these in a very early period 
of Hellenic religion®. And that this was actually the origin 
of the nether god is strongly confirmed by @ posteriori evi- 
dence; by the Homeric phrase Zeus Katax@érios, by the cults 
of Zeus Trophonios, Zeus Meilichios, and Zeus Chthonios and 
Eubouleus, many of them having the air of great antiquity 
and established independently in many centres, finally by the 
occasional identification of the buried ancestor—Amphiaraos, 
Agamemnon—who became a chthonian power with Zeus 
himself. On the other hand, we have two such phenomena 
as the grouping of Plouton and Hera near Byzantium *, and 


® Vide series of articles by Mr. Cook, 
in Class. Rev. 1903 and onwards, on 
* Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak’; it is not 
easy to agree with all his deductions or 
his estimate of each part of the complex 
evidence, but his main thesis that in the 
earliest period Zeus was more than a 
mere sky-god and tended to acquire the 
character of a vegetative and chthonian 
power is on the whole fairly established. 
On the other hand, such an hypothesis 


as that put forward by Miss Harrison 
(Prolegomena, pp. 13-28), that, for 
example, the cult of Zeus Meilichios 
arose from the supplanting of an older 
autochthonous Meilichios by the later 
Zeus, fails to explain why or how the 
sky-god became an usurping nether 
god; and the philological probabilities 
are against this view, as Me:Aixtos ir 
a word of later growth than Zeus within 
the same language. 
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Hades and Athena at Koroneia’’, the nether god taking the 
place of Zeus in such associations. And even if the emer- 
gence of Hades were independent of all these facts and followed 
a path we cannot track, the facts remain of value in the history 
of religion. As was shown in a former chapter, they exhibit 
the early trend of Greek religious thought in the direction of 
monotheism. Further, they prove that the contrast between 
the upper and nether powers in this religion, though it existed 
and had sometimes to be reckoned with, was not pushed to the 
violent extremes of theologic dualism : the lord of life becomes 
in some sense lord of death, and Zeus transcends the ancient 
limitations of departmental nature-worship. 

The artistic representations of the nether god have already 
been incidentally noticed in a former chapter*: nor is any 
minute study of the monuments, which are comparatively few, 
of necessity here. We find in these, as in the cults, that the 
name ‘ Hades’ was carefully avoided: it appears only on the 
two sepulchral wall-paintings of Orvieto and Corneto, in both 
of which the form is more repellent than in pure Hellenic art, 
the Etruscan artist representing him with a cap of a wolf’s or 
a dog’s muzzle and holding a spear encircled with a serpent >. 
The Greek vase-painters, whose works are the chief represen- 
tations of this theme that have come down to us from the 
earlier periods of art, show us the type of the beneficent god 
of fruits, Plouton with the cornucopia, rather than the gloomy 
features of the god of the dead, and only hinted occasionally 
at the underworld aspect of him by such a trait as the massed 
and overhanging hair, which on the Volci vase in the British 
Museum is characteristically painted white (Pl. XXXIla). His 
close affinity to Zeus is expressed not merely by dignity of figure 
and pose, but more especially by the eagle which appears not 
infrequently as his attribute, usually surmounting his sceptre*, 


* Vol. 1, p. 105; vol. 3, pp. 222, 224, local heroes; but Greek art rarely used 
225, 257, 276. it as a badge of Hades-Plouton: the 
» Roscher’s Lexikon, 1, pp. 1807-8; Cerberus by the side of the statue of 
Mon, d. Inst. 9, Tay. 15: the serpent Hades in the Villa Borghese is encircled 
is the usual symbol of the nether world by a serpent (see Roscher, I, p. 1803; 
and was attached to many chthonian Helbig, Fuhrer, 935)- 
powers, Zeus, Meilichios, Asclepios, the © Vase of Ruvo in Carlsruhe- Winne- 
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and on one vase-painting placed on the top of his cap*. On 
a vase that is earlier in style than any of these we have the 
remarkable example of a Zeus-Trinity that includes Hades, 
which has been noticed in a former volume’. And the same 
idea, though expressed with less insistence on the identity of 
personality, is found on the vase of Xenocles, where the three 
brothers are represented in animated converse, and Hades is 
distinguished by no attribute at all, but merely by the gesture 
of the averted head ; and we may accept the explanation that 
this is an expression in art-language of the name of the 
‘unseen’ who hides his face (P1.XX XIIb), The latest art-record 
of this simple and natural conception of a trinity of brothers is 
perhaps a late coin of Mitylene of the imperial period, showing 
us the three side by side, and the inscription Oeol dxpator 
MoriAnvatwr 22; but it is unsafe to read theological dogma into 
this, for the type may have arisen from the casual juxtaposition 
of their three temples on the Acropolis, or on the heights above 


the sea®*. 


feld, no. 388 (published Roscher’s 
Lexikon, 1, p. 1810): Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Vases, vol. 4, F. 332: Vasensamm- 
lung su Petersburg, no. 426 (the eagle 
sometimes painted white); cf. the 
statuette in the British Museum, vol. 1, 
Pl. re. 

® Brit, Mus. Cat. Vases, vol. 4, 
F. 277. 

> Vol. 1, p.104,Pl. I.b: the genuine- 
ness of this vase has been doubted: 
vide Roscher, op. cit. 1, p. 1799. 

¢ Mr. Cook, in Class. Rev. 1904, 
p- 76, is over-rash in tracing this triple 
cult back to a pre-historic Argive- 
Lycian Zeus-Trinity. He finds the 
same trinity in the three male figures 
enthroned on the Harpy-tomb, ib. 
p- 74. But it seems idle to draw 
religious deductions from this mysterious 
monument, until one can find ground 
for a decision whether the male and 
female personages there receiving offer- 
ings from the women and from the 
warrior are the deities of the lower 
world or the heroic ancestors of the 


However, in the dedication found at Mitylene to 


family: the question remains open in 
spite of Milchhofer’s attempt (47ch, 
Zeit, 1881, p. 53) to prove that they 
cannot be divinities: one does not see 
why the Greeks who habitually placed 
images of divinities in graves should 
never venture to carve them in relief 
outside : on the other hand, the argu- 
ments in favour of the ‘ hero-worship’ 
theory are strong, and we know such 
worship was rife in Lycia. It is 
certainly tempting to detect Demeter 
and Kore in the seated personages on 
the west-front, though we have no 
proof of their worship at this early date 
at Xanthus (vide Demeter, Geogr. Reg. 
s.v, Lycia). But if we believe the 
seated male to be a divinity, a chtho- 
nian or other trinity is a hazardous 
assumption here ; for the multiplication 
of the figures may well be merely a 
convention of art-language; the same 
divinity may be intended on each of 
the three sides of the tomb, though he 
appears Once without his beard. Mean- 
time we may doubt if a Greek god 
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‘Zeus the all-seeing, to Plouton, and to Poseidon, the gods of 
all salvation, set up by a lady in gratitude for a safe voyage, 
we may discern dimly the idea of a divine One-in-Three: for 
having mentioned the Three, she adds ‘ that she was saved by 
the Providence of God *.’ 

The personality of the nether god was strengthened, as we 
have seen, in Magna Graecia, and the art-type modified, by his 
fusion with Dionysos. In the Hellenistic period the cult 
received a further stimulus from Alexandria and the establish- 
ment of the worship of Sarapis by the first or second Ptolemy 
as the religious bond of his Graeco-Egyptian kingdom *. The 
records of this cult and the question concerning the authorship 
of the cult-image lie beyond our present limits. It may suffice 
to note that though the name Sarapis is probably Egyptian, the 
monuments of the worship, which spread itself over a large area 
of the ancient civilized world, and only in the fourth century of 
our era yielded in the struggle with Christianity, are entirely 
Greek ; and some of them may reproduce features of the 
original statue that Ptolemy introduced from Sinope or 
Antioch. The attributes, such as the calathos Cerberus eagle 
cornucopia, are derived from the monumental tradition of 
Hades-Plouton and Zeus the nether god; while the mildness 
joined with melancholy that we detect in some of the better 
busts may descend from the original cult-image and accords 
with the refined conception of the more advanced Greek 
world concerning the god of death *. 


would keep a small bear under his religious value lies in its illustration of 
throne. The precise significance of the the belief in the correlation of birth 
Harpy-tomb we may never know: in and death. 

the main a Hellenic work, its general * Vide Poseidon, R. s.v. Lesbos. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CULTS OF THE MOTHER OF THE GODS AND 
RHEA-CYBELE 


THE primitive earth-goddess has been discovered in various 
parts of the Hellenic world, under various forms and names ; 
and there still remain certain worships that claim a brief con- 
sideration, consecrated to a name of some potency once on 
Greek soil and of abiding interest in the history of religion, 
‘the Mother,’ ‘the Great Mother, or ‘the Mother of the Gods.’ 
We find her cult occurring sporadically about the Greek main- 

,land, and of considerable importance and some antiquity in 
Boeotia ®, Athens 19, and Arcadia, while Akriai in South 
Laconia boasted to possess her oldest temple *. Her divinity 
was prominent in the Attic state church; for besides an altar 
dedicated to her in the Agora 19°, she possessed a temple in the 
Kerameikos near the council-hall, which came to be used as 
a record office of the state-archives»¢; a festival was held in 
her honour, in which she received a cereal oblation called 
§ Tadagia, a sort of milk-porridge'®*, We have also some 
traces of her cult outside the ancient limits of the city; at 
least we hear of a ‘ Mother-temple at Agrai,’ and of ‘the 
Mother in Agrai,’ and her images—not apparently of the 
earliest period—have been found in the cave of Vari on 
Hymettus*. We have nothing that suggests a late date for 
the introduction of her worship into Attica; only, under this 
name at least, it does not seem to have belonged to the 
aboriginal religion ; the earliest monument that we possess of 


' Vide Apollo. R. 20. 


FARNELL, Ul U 
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the Attic cult, a terracotta figure of the goddess with a lion in 
her lap, a work of the sixth century B.C., is no trustworthy 
chronological datum, for it may have been an object of 
import!®™, Finally we may remark, what will appear of 
importance, that she was indifferently styled in common Attic 
speech ‘the Mother’ or ‘ the Mother of the Gods 7°" 2 

From Boeotia we have clear evidence of the recognition of 
‘the Mother’ or ‘the Mother of the Gods’ in some of the lead- 
ing cities1®~18, but we cannot follow it back under this name 
to a date earlier than the fifth century B.C.; it is Tanagra 18” 
so far that has bequeathed us the earliest monument. At 
Corinth the temple of the ‘ Mother of the Gods’ on the slope of 
the Acropolis is described by Pausanias, who mentions also in 
his account of this state a reAeri) Mnyrpds, ‘a mystic service of 
the Mother,’ with which Hermes the ram-bearer was in some 
way connected, but the context and the phrase are too obscure 
for precise information #4, 

The cult was more prominent in Arcadia ®*, and we have 
reason for believing in its great antiquity here, for it was 
associated on Mount Azanion with the worship of the mythic 
ancestor Azan*. She was also honoured with a shrine by the 
sources of the Alpheios, where two lions were carved as her 
temple-warders>4, giving to the place the name of the ‘lions’ 
ford’; and along the banks of this river on the way to Elis 
there appears to have existed a very primitive and rustic cult 
of Heracles and the Greek ‘Mother of the Gods,’ in which 
a prophetess gave oracles to the folk of the country-side>. 
Coming into Elis we find an altar and a temple erected not 
earlier than the fourth century, dedicated to this divinity under 
this special name”: and some cymbals of ancient bronze 
technique discovered at Olympia, though apparently conse- 
crated to the temple of Zeus, may have been associated with 
the ritual of the ‘ Mother ©’ 

We need not for the present follow this cult-appellative 
further through its other settlements in Greece and the islands, 


* Vide Lact. Plac. ad Stat. Thed. Chrys. Or. 1, p. 59 R. 
4: 292, © Bronzen von Olympia, Text, p. 70- 
> Vide the long narrative in Dio. 
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but at once consider the question that naturally arises. Who is 
this Great Mother, who is also called in cult and in secular 
speech the ‘ Mother of the Gods’? Were she only called ‘the 
mother,’ we might be content with regarding her as a vague 
aspect of the earth-goddess viewed from her maternal side, 
and we might believe her to have originated in that stratum of 
religion which gave birth to such immature personal forms as 
the ‘corn-mother ’; and we might raise the theory of nameless 
‘Pelasgic’ divinities. In fact we might be satisfied with the 
hypothesis that various settlements in prehistoric Greece may 
have just worshipped a local divine ‘Mother, about whom no 
more could be said. But more is to be said about this par- 
ticular ‘ Mother,’ for she also enjoyed the style of the ‘ Mother 
of the Gods,’ 4 Meyddn Marnp and Myrnp rév Oedr being 
inseparable titles of one personality. Now this latter appel- 
lative is of far greater importance, for, like the Christian 
) Oeordkos, it implies a dogma. It also implies a fixed religious 
system, no amorphous world of vague and unrelated xzmina, 
but a plurality of definite divinities grouped according to some 
principle of correlation. Such a grouping would arise, for 
instance, when a number of kindred tribes, having already 
attained to an advanced anthropomorphic religion, were drawn 
into closer relations, or were obliged to take over certain 
indigenous deities of an earlier and perhaps conquered race : 
the need for systematization would make itself felt, and the 
priest or the poet would be at hand to supply it. It may well 
have been under such circumstances that Zeus, for instance, 
was affiliated to Kronos, the fading divinity of an older race of 
men than those to whom the leading Olympians belonged. 
Who then among the pre-Hellenic or proto-Hellenic goddesses 
was likely to acquire the august position of the Oe@yv Myjryp ? 
We may be fairly certain that she would be one of the many 
shapes of the earth-goddess, if not Gaia herself, for the affinity 


® Various goddesses of the polythe- 
istic system might occasionally be called 
Marnp : Athena for instance (Athena, R. 
66), and Demeter at Kyzikos (Demeter, 
R. 55), and possibly at Agrai, though I 
think it more probable that this Myryp 


év “Aypats is the mother of the gods : cf. 
the cult of the ‘ Meteres’ or Cretan 
‘nurse-mothers,’ R. 38° Vide article 
on ‘Meter’ by Drexler in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, vol. 2. 


U2 
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of the MeydAn Myrnp with the earth is amply attested*. But 
it is clear from the cults and the religious genealogy that Gaia 
or Ge was not under this name actually identified with her, 
though the poets may have occasionally used language sugges- 
tive of such a belief °. Nor, again, was Demeter wholly, though 
her personality and her very name brought her into the closest 
relations with the Gedy Mijryp, and the-two were often associ- 
ated intimately in cult and in the vague syncretism of the 
poets®. We may suppose that Demeter’s family-legend and 
personality had become crystallized in the Greek belief before 
the necessity of finding room in the system for a mother of the 
gods had arisen. Our earliest genealogist, Homer, regards no 
single goddess as the Gey Mirnp in the full application of the 
term; in one passage° he speaks vaguely of ocean as the source 
whence the gods sprung, as the @eéy yéveows, and of ‘ mother 
Tethys his spouse’; yet in the same context he shows that 
he regards Rhea as the mother of Hera, as elsewhere he 
speaks of her as the mother of Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades‘. 
Hesiod, who gives the Cretan legend in full, enlarges the 
family of Rhea, giving her Hestia and Demeter for her chil- 
dren as well as the former four °, but we are not aware that he 
used the term OeGy Myjmp as a personal appellative. The first 
example in actual literature of this use is the fragment of the 
Homeric hymn?, in which the religious conception is pan- 
theistic and the unnamed goddess is regarded as the source of 
all life, human and divine, but the description is picturesque 
and precise, and exactly answers to the contemporary or at 
least the later ideal of Rhea. Then from the fifth century 
onwards the three names, the Mother of the Gods or Great 
Mother, Rhea, Cybele, are used indistinguishably in the litera- 
ture to denote one divine personality, and we may suspect that 
the cult-ideas attaching to the various shrines and altars of the 
Myrnp Gedy were influenced by this fusion. The alien element 
that infuses itself into the Greek worship of the Great Mother 


* Vide Ge, R. 28 T'9 M§rnp at Ery- > Vide R. 55 and Demeter, R. 7. 
thrai: Ge is called 4 MeydAy Oca at © 22, 14. 201. 
Phlye, Ge, R. 164: cf. Rhea-Cybele, 4 15.187. 
R. 12, ® Theog. 453- 
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will be considered shortly ; but the primary question must be 
first discussed whether this identification of Rhea with the @eév 
Mijrnp of the Greek mainland is an original fact explaining the 
religious dogma expressed by the title, or whether it is one of 
those later syncretisms so common in all polytheistic religions. 
Modern theory seems to incline to the latter view, and to 
distinguish between an aboriginal Hellenic @ceé» Myryp and 
the Creto-Phrygian Rhea-Cybele. But if this view is correct, 
the former personage with her dogmatic appellative remains an 
unsolved mystery. To test it, we must consider the facts of 
the Rhea-cult outside Crete. And what strikes us first is that 
the name ‘Rhea’ itself was apparently not much in vogue in the 
official cult-language. The oldest religious archive that con- 
tains it is an inscription from Ithaka of the sixth century B.c.*°; 
but in early times the Arcadians seem to have appropriated 
the story of the birth of Zeus and the worship of Rhea, which 
we find on Mount Lykaion and on Mount Thaumasion near 
Methydrion "2, The name of Rhea is well attested for both 
these cults, and the latter at least, where the sacred shrine was 
a cave into which none but women might enter, is not likely 
to have been a late importation’. At Athens a joint temple 
of Rhea and Kronos stood in the temenos of Zeus Olympios , 
where Ge also enjoyed honour; and Rhea’s cult is well attested 
at Kos*7 and Olympia?’, and possibly existed at an early 
period at Byzantium *°. These statistics of Rhea-worship are 
very scanty, and though the record that has come to us is pro- 
bably incomplete, we can conclude that the goddess under this 
name did not play a very prominent part in Hellenic religion. 
We find also that at Athens and Olympia at least her shrines 
and altars were distinct from those of the @e@» Myrnp ; and 
hence the conclusion has been drawn ° that they were originally 
two distinct personages. But such an argument is fallacious. 
The power of the divine name was transcendent in ancient 

> So, for instance, Rapp in his article mountain, it is not clear from the words 
on Cybele, Roscher’s Lexikon, 2, of Callimachus?*f whether women were 
p- 1660, Showerman, in his recent forbidden altogether or only pregnant 
treatise on the worship of Cybele and women. 


the great mother, is not explicit. © e.g. by Rapp, loc. cit. 
» As regards the shrine on the other 
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religion; the same divinity, with two different appellatives, 
would demand two altars, and appellatives were always liable 
to detach themselves from their owner and evolve a new cult- 
personage. Thus, if the Greeks found in Crete a great mother- 
goddess called Rhea, to whom in their desire to adopt her into 
their system they affiliated Zeus and others of their Olympian 
group, her cult could easily pass forth to other Greek commu- 
nities, trailing with it sometimes the name ‘Péa, sometimes the 
title 4 Myjrnp trav OeGv, or simple 4 Myrnp. 

And that something like this actually happened we may be 
inclined to believe when we weigh certain facts in the ancient 
records that are sometimes overlooked. The cult of the ded 
Myjrnp on the Greek mainland is by no means very widely 
extended, and it is imbedded in just those localities where we 
have clear proofs of Cretan influence. In South Laconia, 
which boasted to possess at Akriai the oldest temple of the 
mother of the gods, the traces of the Cretan religion were 
fairly numerous*. At Olympia”? we have the ancient legend 
of Kronos, that gave its name to the hill above the Altis, and 
the worship of the Idaean Dactyli and the Kouretes for proofs 
of early Cretan association®. In Arcadia the story of Rhea 
was widely diffused °, though it did not apparently touch the 
actual cult of the ‘Mother of the Gods’; and it is probable that 
Heracles came to be associated with her on the Alphios owing 
to his curious affinity with the Idaean Dactyli, which explains 
also his association with Demeter at Mykalessos in Boeotia 4. 
The Arcadians may have had direct relations with Crete °, or 
Cretan myths and cults may have filtered through into the 
country by the valley of the Alpheios. As regards Attica, its 
close prehistoric connexion with Crete is reflected, as we have 
seen, in many cults and legends; the cereal oblation in the 


* Britomartis, vide Artemis, R. 1314; 8, 47, 3; Ame, 8. 8, 2. 
Pasiphae, Aphrodite, R. 103; cf. Apollo, 4 Demeter, R. 8. 
R. 34%, Apollo Delphinios in Laconia, ® Vide Evans, ‘Mycenaean Tree and 
» Vide Paus. 5. 4,6; 5.14,9. The Pillar Cult,’ Hell. Journ, 1gol, Pp. 1295 
Cretan symbol of the double-axe has Immerwahr in his Kuite u. Mythen 
been found at Olympia, apparently in Arkadiens, p. 213, &e. denies Cretan 
connexion with the worship of Zeus. influences in Arcadia, but without criti- 
° AtPhigaleia, Paus. 8. 41,2; Tegea, _cism of the whole question. 
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ritual of the Mother may have been derived from old Cretan 
ritual. In Boeotia the figures of Demeter Europa at Lebadeia 
and of the Idaean Heracles at Mykalessos® are cult-tokens 
of a Cretan strain in a land where evidence has also been 
gathered of the existence of the mysterious Cretan script? ; 
and the story of Rhea and the divine birth was rife in the 
country, for instance at Plataea® and Chaeronea‘’. Finally, 
we have recent evidence from Epidauros of the coincidence of 
the Mother and the Cretan Kouretes in the local worship *4. 
The inference that these indications suggest has received the 
strongest confirmation by the recent epoch-making discoveries 
in the field of Cretan religion that we owe chiefly to Dr. Arthur 
Evans. The curtain seems to be partly lifted that concealed the 
prehistoric past of Hellenic life. The influences of so brilliant 
and long-enduring a civilization as that which he has revealed, 
and is still revealing at Knossos, must have been potent and 
far-reaching in religion as well as in art and politics. The 
boast of the Cretans which Diodorus unsuspectingly records, 
that Greece derived most of its religion from their island, need 
not now be set down merely to that characteristic which 
St. Paul and others deplored in the people of Crete; though 
the claim was no doubt excessive, there was an element of 
reason in it. The facts which the above-mentioned writer has 
gathered and weighed in his able treatise on the Mycenaean 
tree and pillar cult, and in his various reports concerning the 
excavations at Knossos, are sufficient to convince us that the 
central figure of the old Cretan religion was a great goddess of 
fertility, of maternal character®: a male deity also received 
recognition, but there is some indication that he played a sub- 
ordinate part, standing to the goddess perhaps in the relation 


® Demeter, R. 3, 8. 

> Vide M. Salomon Reinach in ZL’ in- 
thropologie, 1900, p. 197, and my note 
in Class. Rev. 1902, 137 a, b. 

© Paus. 9. 2, 7. 

4 Id. 9, 41, 6. 

® e.g. Hell. Journ, 1901, p. 108, 
Fig. 4 (‘Mycenaean Tree and Pillar 
Cult’): the prominence of the idea of 


maternity in the Cretan religion is illus- 
trated also by the Cretan cult of the 
‘Meteres,’ the ‘Holy Mothers’ who 
were transplanted at an early time from 
Crete to Engyon in Sicily ®*; their 
temple is spoken of erroneously by 
Cicero as that of the ‘Magna Mater,’ 


Verr. 4. 44. 
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of son to mother*: women were prominent in her worship, 
though the male votary is frequently found. Of this great 
goddess we are presented with a fairly complete picture by 
representations on seals, and in plastic and pictorial art. She 
was of ample form and large breasts, and flowers and fruits are 
among her emblems: she was therefore a mother-goddess, the 
source of fertility and life. The snake was also consecrated to 
her, and the most interesting idol of all, which was found in 
one of the temple repositories of the palace in the chapel of the 
Sacred Cross, represents her with snakes coiled round her 
waist and arms, and before her was a figure of her female 
votary brandishing a snake in each hand”: we may venture 
then to regard her also as a chthonian goddess, a deity that 
might be concerned with death and the life of the tomb. She 
was also a warrior-goddess, armed with spear and bow and 
helmet ; a representation that is of most value for the present 
purpose shows her thus °, standing on a peak as a mountain- 
mother, Myrnp dpela, and guarded by lions (Pl. XX XIII); and 
many other monuments ? prove that the lion was her constant 
and familiar animal. Finally, there is reason to think that the 
axe was consecrated to her as it was to the god of Knossos °. 
Here then is a great religious personality revealed from the 
second or third millennium before our era, to whom the later 
creeds of Europe may have been deeply though unconsciously 
indebted ; the sanctity of the cross in the aboriginal religion 
of Crete is in itself a momentous fact. It is no wonder that 
the discoverer himself is tempted to regard all the later 
Hellenic goddesses, such as Artemis, Athena, Hera, and 
Aphrodite, as mere variant forms of the great Cretan 
mother. Such a hypothesis probably claims too much, even 
for Crete; and we must reckon as probable the view that 
geddess-worship was an aboriginal Aryan heritage, and that 
many goddesses possessing a fixed name and character may 


* Hell. Journ. 1901, p. 168. holding lions on Mycenaean gem, Evans, 

> Vide Evans, Report of Excavations, op. cit. Hell, Journ. 1901, p. 164, Fig. 
1902-3, p. 92, Fig. 63. 44. 

* Evans, Report, 1901, p. 29, Fig. 9. ° Vide Eph, Arch. 1go0, Hiv. 3. 4 

* e.g. Cretan goddess guarded by or 


Pirate XXXII 
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have accompanied a Hellenic migration from the north. It is 
enough, at least at present, to assert the belief that here in the 
Cretan great goddess we have the prototype of the Hellenic 
Mother of the Gods, the Hellenes in Crete giving her this name 
and spreading it to adjacent shores, either because they found 
her regarded in the aboriginal cult as the mother of God, or 
because they assimilated her to their own Olympian system by 
giving her this position out of respect for her supremacy in the 
preceding cult-dynasty: and we may discern in the story of 
Rhea and Kronos a reflex of the stone-worship of Minoan 
Crete. The mother-goddess probably possessed many per- 
sonal names among the Eteocretan population. We may sup- 
pose that Rhea was one of them, a name which has not been 
successfully traced to any Hellenic stem: her worship at 
Knossos, of which Diodorus records certain relics **, belonged 
evidently to the prehistoric period. 

The monuments tell us most about the Cretan great mother ; 
but we may gather something from the literature also, The 
worship was probably orgiastic* and ecstatic in the earliest 
times *85, and in their ecstasy the votaries might prophesy, as 
did the Galli of Cybele ”" and the priests of the Magna Mater 
at Phaistos*8*, The religion may also have developed certain 
ideas of mystic communion with the divinity, which were 
dominant in the Sabazian Cybele-ritual of Phrygia ; the love- 
story of Pasiphae may be a degraded record of a sacred office 
misunderstood *. It may have possessed some ritual of bap- 
tism and the concept of rebirth, such as are found in the 
sister-worship of Phrygia; the legend of Rhea regenerating 
Pelops in her cauldron may be derived from some baptismal 


rite. 


® The orgiastic dances in Crete and of Cvelan Excavations, 1901, p. 19: 


Phrygia were officially performed by 
men or eunuchs; but probably in Mi- 
noan Crete the dancers were more fre- 
quently women; on a seal-design used 
in the, palace of Knossos the goddess 
was represented amid rock-scenery with 
a female figure ‘apparently performing 
an orgiastic dance,’ vide Evans, Xefort 


and in later times women certainly took 
part in the orgies of the Galli, and are 
prominent in the Sabazianism which 
attached itself to the Attis-Cybele cult, 
vide R. 13, 36; Aphrodite, R. 1188. 

» Vide Dieterich, Eine ALithras-Li- 
turgié, p. 136, who quotes a Hindu 
parallel. 
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We may now ask how far the early Hellenic cults of the 
mother of the gods preserved the forms and character of the 
ancient Cretan worship. No doubt she was stripped of much 
that seemed superfluous, her axe, her serpents, and her Minoan 
costume: she seems also to have lost her orgiastic character, 
until the missionaries from Phrygia restored it to her. But 
her picturesque epithet dpefa was a reminiscence of her hill- 
worship in Crete, and she kept her lions, the clearest token 
that the Hellenic Mother possessed of her ancient Cretan 
home*; and in Arcadia it seems she retained the mantic 
functions that belonged to her at Phaestos. The Hellenic 
conception of her is best illustrated by the Attic relief in 
Berlin in the form of a vatoxos», wrought about 400 B.C., and 
inspired perhaps by the statue carved by Pheidias for the 
Metroon, showing the goddess of benign and matronal! form 
enthroned, holding the tympanum, with the lion couching 
peacefully at her feet (Pl. XXXIV); she wears no turret- 
crown, but a simple stephane, the monument is instinct with 
the bright and tranquil spirit of true Hellenic religion. 

This spirit was disturbed in the fifth and later centuries by 
the tumultuous wave of Phrygian cult that brought with it the 
names of Attis, Sabazios, and Cybele ; and it only remains to 
consider very generally the influences and effects of this tide. 
It is the generally accepted opinion, based on very strong 
evidence, that the Cretan Rhea and the Phrygian Cybele are 
one and the same goddess of the earlier Anatolian populations; 
and that the incoming European Phrygo-Thrakians found in 
Asia Minor a goddess the same in character with her whom 


* The earliest monuments that we 
possess of the lion-goddess in Greece 
are the terracotta from Athens already 
mentioned (R. 19°), and the figure in the 
treasury of the Siphnians at Delphi, 
Bull. Corr, Hell. 1895, p. 573 (possibly 
of Argive work) : the interesting archaic 
tripod belonging to All Souls College, 
Oxford, supported by three female figures 
standing on lions, preserves a Minoan 
tradition anda Mycenaean form of pillar, 
but we need not attempt to find per- 
sonal names for the supporting figures : 


it is of interest to note that a very similar 
monument of early date was found at 
Olympia, and may belong to the Cretan 
tradition there, vide P. Gardner, Hell. 
Journ, 1896, Pl. 12. 

> The vatoxos-form of the relief is 
seen also in the fifth-century monument 
at Tanagra >, and is common in later 
teliefs at Athens, vide Milchhofer, Museen 
Athens, p. 22; it is not clear whether 
it represents the OaAdpy of the Phrygian 
goddess, 


Prate XXXIV 
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the Hellenes found in Crete*. She, too, was a great mother- 
goddess—Matar Kubele, as she is styled on the earliest Phry- 
gian monument *, itself probably a derivative of Minoan 
religious art—a goddess of the mountains also, whose very 
name may have been derived from cave-worship, which was 
a prominent feature of the native cult *°~5*; and to her, as to 
her Cretan counterpart, the lion was specially consecrated. 
A goddess of life and fertility, she was also a goddess of death, 
closely associated with the ritual of the tomb». Moreover, her 
worship was in the highest degree orgiastic, agreeing also 
with the Cretan in the strong attraction it seems to have 
possessed for the belief in the death and resurrection of the 
divinity. Stone-worship was prominent in the Phrygian as in 
the Cretan cults®7°, and may explain the curious Phrygian 
legend that Cybele and Agdestis came forth from the rocks° ; 
the name Agdestis, which was a title of the great goddess 8-5, 
being associated with a rock called Agdus near Pessinus, her 
religious capital¢. And as we may believe that Rhea and 
Cybele were merely a double growth from the same root, so, 
when Phrygian influences had permeated the cities of the 
Asiatic Greeks, the cult-names which were still held separate 
by the ritual® are blended indistinguishably by the poets: 
Apollonius Rhodius, for example, making his Argonauts dance 
a hoplite-dance like the Kouretes in honour of the mother- 
goddess of Kyzikos**. 


® For instances of early connexion of 
Crete and Phrygia, vide discussion of 
‘Apollo Smintheus’ in vol. 4: the view 
expressed in the text isjustified by Prof. 
Ramsay on ethnological grounds in 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. 


be one of the many names for Cybele 
derived from mountains; her originally 
bisexual nature reminds us of the similar 
belief about Astarte, and there are cer- 
tainly foreign elements in the story 
given by Amobius : for instance, Nana, 


Ly Pp. 947 358. 

> Vide Ramsay, Hell. Journ. 5,p.245, 
&c.: cf. R. 71, Dionysos, R. 63°. 

° Vide Armobius 5. 5; birth from 
rocks known in Mithraic and other 
legends, vide Dieterich, op. cit. p. 218 
and in Archiv f. Religionswissensch. 
1904, p. 17. 

4 Pausanias mentions a mountain 
called Agdistis, near Pessinus, where 
Attis was buried, R. 60'; Agdistis may 


the daughter of King Midas, appears 
to be the Babylonian goddess. 

@ The name of Rhea does not occur 
in Asia Minor cult-documents: the 
Kovpyres ate found once only in Ana- 
tolia, namely at Ephesus where they 
were associated with Leto-Artemis % : 
if we can trust Apollonius Rhodius*> 
we must suppose that the Idaean Dactyli 
had intruded into the Cyzicene worship, 
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A complete history of Cybele-cult requires a separate 
treatise and transcends the limits of a work on Greek religion. 
It is only desirable here to note its salient features, so as to 
form some impression of the influence it exercised upon the 
religious imaginations of the later Hellenic and Graeco-Roman 
world. 

Our knowledge of this religion on its more inward side is 
derived from late sources only, such as Sallustius 5”!, and 
chiefly from Arnobius °"°, who however draws his account from 
Timotheus, a contemporary of Manetho. But for our present 
purpose it is not necessary to determine how much in the later 
ritual may have been an accretion upon older and simpler 
forms. The records probably present it mainly as it appeared 
when it was beginning to win its way across the sea. 

The character of the whole service was strongly emotional, 
ecstatic, and mystic, aiming in various ways at communion 
with the deity. Thus the frenzied ‘Gallos’ was himself called 
Kvpsnjos *°, the male counterpart of the goddess ; and the high- 
priest at Pessinus was himself Attis °’%, a divine priest-king, 
enjoying at one time great secular as well as religious power 
through his union with the godhead : the catechumen attains 
to a divine existence through sacramental food*, or through 
the blood-baptism of the ‘ taurobolion,” whereby he dies to his 
old life and is born again”: or the process of regeneration 
might be effected by a different kind of corporeal union with 
the divinity, the semblance of a mystic marriage®. Even the 
self-mutilation necessary for the attainment of the status of the 
eunuch-priest may have arisen from the ecstatic craving to 


* Vide Demeter, R. 219°, ‘I have 
eaten from the timbrel, I have eaten 
from the cymbal; I have become a 
mystic votary of Attis’ was the con- 
fessional formula of these mysteries. 

® The ritual of the taurobolion is 
graphically described by Prudentius, 
Pertsteph. 10. 1076: the priest standing 
in the pit drinks in, and is saturated 
with, the blood of the bull slaughtered 
on the platform above: the votaries are 
sealed with the seal of the goddess. 


© In the Sabazian ritual this emerges 
clearly, vide Clem. Alex. /rotrept. 
p. 14 P. (vide Dionysos, R. 624): it 
probably existed in the ordinary Cybele- 
mystery, for the priests carried round 
a maorés, which probably means the 
bridal-chamber of the goddess, and the 
initiation formula contained the phrase, 
‘I have secretly entered the wacrés,’ 
vide Demeter, R. 219°; cf. Dieterich, 
Eine Mithras-Liturgie, pp. 123, 126. 
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assimilate oneself to the goddess and to charge oneself with 
her power, the female dress being thereupon assumed to com- 
plete the transformation. Perhaps the solemn 6pévwars*!, in 
which the catechumen was placed on a throne, round which 
the sacred officials danced and sang, was part of the mesmeric 
process which aimed at producing the impression of deification 
in the mortal. The central act of the public worship appears 
to have been a sacred drama of the death and resurrection of 
the youthful god ; a long period of fasting and mourning being 
followed by a festival of rejoicing. The mournful part of the 
ritual was called the xaraBaots °°, which probably denotes ‘ the 
descent into hell’; at some time in this period the image of 
the dead god was exposed on a bier. The fast ends when the 
deity arises, and the worshippers, as if reborn, are nourished on 
milk like infants: in their joy they crown themselves and are 
conscious of divine communion. Firmicus Maternus preserves 
for us the very words of the most solemn part of the liturgy 
which he mocks‘ when they are satiated with their fictitious 
grief a light is brought in, and the priest, having anointed their 
lips, whispers, “ Be of good courage, oh ye of our mystery, for 
our God is saved; for us there shall be salvation after 
sorrows®’*,”’ And he adds a strange comment, ‘ truly the devil 
has his own Christs.’. The correspondence to our Lenten and 
Easter service is exact, even in respect of the time of the year*; 
for at Rome the Attis-festival of the Hilaria—a name which 
has left its impress on the Roman Christian calendar—was 
held about March 25 *°". The sorrowful ritual of fasting and 
mortification must have belonged to the old Phrygian religion: 
the native legends reflect it, and it appears in other cognate 
cults of Asia Minor, in the worship of Adonis, and in the 
pathetic legend and cult of the Bithynian hero Bormos. How 
far this dogma of the resurrection of the god was associated in 
the early Phrygian belief with the hope of human immortality 
is not yet clear; we may believe that this association was 


2 We gather from Julian’s sermon™* trumpets by which Attis was supposed 


that the sacred tree which formed the to be aroused, then the mutilation of 
efigy of Attis was cut at the spring the divine Gallos, and finally the Hi- 
equinox, then followed the blowing of _ Ilaria. 
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achieved at least in the Graeco-Roman period, for Attis was 
identified with the Orphic god, the corner-stone of the Orphic 
gospel of immortality, and the images of Attis found in the 
necropolis at Amphipolis!®’ suggest the hope of the dead 
votary. 

Finally, this Phrygian cult is marked by a strong prose- 
lytizing character. The zaorés or shrine, probably bridal- 
chamber, of the goddess was carried round by pyrpaytpra, or 
wandering priests, who sought alms and attracted votaries. 

Such in bare outlines was the new mystery that was striving 
for admittance into the Greek states at least as early as the 
beginning of the fifth century ; for before its close the Phrygian 
goddess had become so familiar to the popular imagination 
that the poets identify Rhea, Cybele, and the Mother of the 
Gods, the Cretan and Phrygian rites, without scruple®"".. And 
it was this religion that Pindar ventured, with the sanction of 
the Delphic oracle 434, to introduce as his own private cult at 
Thebes*. But the Hellenic states of the mainland for the 
most part refused to establish it: only at Dyme and Patrai” 
do we hear of the state-church of the ‘mother Dindymene and 
Attis’; in the Peiraeus the cult was administered by private 
orgeones, who were merely tolerated?°°, The Attic reliefs 
dedicated to the Mother of the Gods in the fourth and following 
centuries present no clear features of specially Phrygian cult: 
the lion-guarding goddess is grouped with familiar Hellenic 
figures, such as Pan!®?, Hekate, possibly Hermes”. The 
legend that the Athenians murdered the first metragyrtes° 
who ventured to show himself in Athens is discredited ; but 
the feelings of the more educated classes in Greece were cer- 
tainly hostile. A character in Menander’s play expresses his 
dislike of ‘a god who tours round with an old woman, and of 
the metragyrtes who creeps into our houses’; and the answer 
of Antisthenes to the mendicant priest is reported as follows: 

* He would have wanted no Delphic -Hellenized both the deity and the 
sanction for the introduction of the cult?-*, and he is the first who is known 
Hellenic Mirnp Gedy into Thebes; and to have applied the term M477p Oey to 
Pausanias expressly styles the goddess Cybele*. 


of Pindar’s shrine MAtnp Aubupyvy 162: > Vide Ath. Mitth. 1896, PP- 275, 279+ 
but the poet appears to have completely © Vide Apollo, R. 1335. 
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‘I give no alms to the mother of the gods, whom the gods may 
support themselves.’ And the same feeling of antagonism 
finds fiercer vent in the well-known passage in the De Corona 
of Demosthenes*. At Eresos in Lesbos no Gallos was allowed 
to enter the temple, nor were women allowed to ‘ yaAAa¢np,’ or 
perform the Phrygian orgy, in the precincts ** ; in fact, accord- 
ing to the teaching of Phintys!*, the female Pythagorean 
philosopher, no chaste woman should take part in the 
‘mysteries of the Mother »” 

The reasons for this prejudice against the Phrygian cult 
have already been partly considered in a former chapter. 
They were deeply founded in the tempered sanity of the 
Hellenic spirit of the best period, to which violent religious 
ecstasy was uncongenial, and which tamed even the Thracian 
Dionysos. The Hellenes of the mainland, less exposed to the 
influence of the Oriental temperament, were no doubt repelled 
by the sexual aberrations and the diseased psychic condition 
that was reflected in the Attis-Agdestis legend, and which 
prompted to self-mutilation ; and they may well have looked 
with suspicion on a ritual of communion that used a sexual 
symbolism, nor would they have sympathy with a religion that 
tended to sacerdotalism. The Phrygian mystery, then, touched 
rather the private than the national religious life of Greece, 
gaining strength no doubt as it was taken up and propagated 
by the later Orphic sects, but preaching no new morality nor 
in itself being likely to reinvigorate a decadent nation, 

Even in the Aegean islands we have no clear proof of its 
establishment as a state-cult; the Parian inscription ®* seems 


* §§ 259~260, p- 313. The mysteries their general effect on the temperament 


there denounced are the Sabazian; but 
the Phrygian formula bjs adr7ys reveals 
the presence of Attis: cf. the similar 
opinion of Lucian, Aphrodite, R. 1188, 
vol. 2, p. 648, note c: Plutarch speaks 
contemptuously of 7d dyvpridy kal 
dyopaiov Kal repi 74 pyTpGa Kal oepdrera 
Papodroxody gai tAavepevoy yévos who 
sold oracles to slaves and women, De 
Pyth, Orac, 25 (p- 427 B). 

> This may imply no more than that 


Was sexually exciting; the symbolism 
employed in the ritual may have been 
gross, but it does not follow that the 
actual service was esscntially immoral : 
we gather from Augustine that the 
‘lavatio Cybelae’ at Rome was accom- 
panied by immoral songs *’, which were 
not necessarily sung as part of the 
liturgy, and from Arnobius that the 
repulsive story of Agdestis was acted in 
pantomime on the Roman stage. 
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to refer to a private chapel ; and we must not interpret every 
worship of the Myrnp tév dedv as Phrygian, but only so when 
it is accompanied by such features as the ritual of the Galli, or 
by the cult-figure of Attis, or by some of the local divine names 
of Phrygia or Lydia*. Naturally, its chief triumphs over 
Hellenism were won in Asia Minor. Next to Pessinus, its 
main cult-centre appears to have been Kyzikos **, where it was 
easily blended with the worship of the Hellenic mother Demeter 
and her daughter. It was powerful at Smyrna “!, Magnesia 
on Sipylon®, and Magnesia on the Maeander™ ; it attracted 
and partly transformed the Hellenic cults of Leto and Apollo?, 
the divine mother and son, and especially the cult of Artemis, 
who was brought into closer relations than any other Greek 
divinity with the great Anatolian goddess*. But the greatest 
career awaited it in semi-orientalized Rome; and it was to its 
prominence in the imperial city that it owes its importance in 
the general history of European religion and the passionate 
hatred that the early Christian fathers conceived for it. The 
full account of it belongs to the history of the later paganism 
and to the statement of the evolution of Christianity 4; and its 
religious effects are not yet extinct in the Mediterranean area. 

In many essential respects it helped to prepare the way for 
the higher religion which triumphed ; for it familiarized the 
later Graeco-Roman world with the concept of a God that dies 
and rises again, and it satisfied the craving for mystic com- 
munion of the mortal with the divine nature. When it was 
supplanted by Christianity on the soil where it had been 
rooted for ages, its unextinguished vitality germinated into 
strange forms which struggled for existence under the names 
of Christian heresies. But its greatest contribution to the 
religion of Europe has been its insistence on the idea of the 
divine mother, ‘the mother of God’; and at times to Greek 
thought the cult seemed to sanctify the tie of human maternity: 


* Among the monuments the turret- © Vide Artemis, pp. 472~487. 
crown is the only personal badge that 4 Vide Showerman, op. cit. pp. 329- 
distinguishes the Phrygian goddess from 330; cf. Trede, Das Hetdenthum in der 
the Greek Mijryp Gea. vomischen Kirche, vol. 2, chapter on 


» Vide ‘Apollo,’ Geogr. Reg. s.7. ‘Die Grosse Mutter, 
Phrygia, Lycaonia. 
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‘for those who have true knowledge of things divine,’ says 
Alexis of the middle comedy, ‘there is nothing greater than 
the mother ; hence the first man that attained culture founded 
the shrine of the mother 3.’ 

Finally, here and there in this old-world Cretan-Phrygian 
cult we may be able to discern, glimmering through the 
obscurity of savage legend, the conception of a virgin-mother, 
not yet crystallized by any systematic theology, but still offer- 
ing opportunity and suggestion to the constructive dogma of 
later creed. In fact the palace of Knossos has given us a clue 
to the ultimate origin of the phenomenon known as Mariolatry 
in Europe. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI 


The statement that the idea of the virgin-mother can be discovered 
in Greek paganism is sometimes thrown out at random, and the 
evidence requires cautious handling. Legends of miraculous con- 
ception or parthenogenesis are not uncommon both among savage 
and advanced races»; but as a clear theological dogma we cannot 
impute the idea to any purely Hellenic cult; the cases of Hera 
MapGévos and Hera the bride, or of Demeter-Kore, are not to the point. 
A goddess of the same name might, without any mysticism or meta- 
physical significance in the various liturgies, be worshipped in one 
place or at one time as maiden, in another place or at another time as 
mother. Therefore, because Britomartis means in the Eteo-Cretan 
language ‘sweet-maid’ and Aphaia of Crete is a virgin-goddess, we have 
no clear right to speak of the great mother of Minoan Crete as a virgin- 
mother. In regard to Cybele, however, certain facts come nearer to 
suggesting the mystic idea. The birth-legends of Adgestis and Attis 
both present the feature of miraculous conception: Adgestis is 
begotten without a mother—Julian alludes to this legend by his phrase 
Hap6évos dpjrop’, and Attis is virgin-born without a father. The 
legends explaining these phenomena arise from a savage imagination, 
and, as they belong to a well-explored class, would not in themselves 
be of great importance, unless they may be supposed to reflect actual 


4 Stob. Flor. 79. 13. ° Or. 5. 166; in the same context he 
> Vide Hartland’s Legend of Perseus, styles her ‘the mother of the gods.’ 
especially vol. 1, ch. 4 and 5, and p. 131. 
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cult-ideas that prevailed in certain localities. Now we find that part 
of the temple of the Mother of the Gods at Kyzikos was called the 
Hap6evay, the ‘house of the virgin.” Is this a recognition of the virgin- 
mother, or merely an allusion to the worship of Kore or Artemis who, as 
the same inscription informs us, were united in ritual with the Mother®? 
Again, the Lydian nymph Hippa or Hipta, regarded as the nurse 
of Dionysos-Sabazios, is called ‘the mother’ in an inscription found 
at Smyrna, and in an Orphic hymn is addressed as Kovpy, ‘the girl,’ 
and at the same time as the ‘chthonian mother,’ and implicitly identi- 
fied with the Idaean goddess®, But such evidence is very vague and 
admits of more than one interpretation: Hipta may have been an 
obscure title of the great Lydian Mother, and may have become 
regarded, by a process of degeneration common enough in polytheism. 
as the name of a local nymph, a ‘ Meter’ only in the sense of nursing- 
mother, like the Cretan ‘ Meteres’ who nursed Zeus. The myths that 
are supposed to exhibit the virginal character of the Great Mother are 
doubtful and contradictory: what they contain of genuine belief may 
be a reflex of her primitive Amazonian and warlike character, of which 
a memory might still survive here and there, for instance in the story 
that Diodorus gives of the association between Cybele and the Amazons 
in Samothrace *, or in the legend preserved by Arnobius about the 
daughter of Gallos cutting off her breasts». But Amazonism is not 
necessarily connected with virginity; and the long euhemeristic 
narrative about Basileia-Cybele in Diodorus‘, which contains genuine 
elements of Phrygian mythology, is inconsistent with the conception 
of a virgin mother-goddess. Nor is this anywhere clearly revealed in 
the cults of Phrygia or Crete. All that we may venture to assert is that 
when this idea was propagated as a theological dogma by Christianity 
it might not appear wholly alien to the various stocks of Asia Minor 
who had been nursed in the older religion. 


* The references—Mouo. BiBA. Suupy. >» Adv. Gent. 5.9. 
3, Pp. 169, and Orph. H. 49—are given ° 3. 58. 
among the Dionysos citations, R. 634. 
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* Hom. J/. 3. 103: 
otoere 3 apy’, Erepov Aevxdv, érépyv dé peAawway, 
TH re xat "Hedior Ad & ipeis olgopey adddov. 

* 3.246: 
Zed marep, “ldybev pedéov, KidtoTe peyote, 
*"Héhids 0, bs madvr ehopas Kai mdvr’ éraxoves, 
cat morapot kai Tata, kai of bmévepbe Kapdvtas 
dvOparous rivvabov, Gris « éxlopxov dudoon, 
dpeis pdprupor ere, 

3 19. 258: 
toto viv Zebs mpara, Oedy Unaros kat aporos, 
Ty re kat "Hedtos xat "Epwies, at & iad yaitav 
avOpamous tivuvrat, Oris « entopxoy dpoocy. 

* Od. 5. 184: 
torw viv té8e Taia cai Obpavis edpds bmepbe 
kal rb xareBduevov Sruyds Vdap ... 

5 Hesiod, Theog. 479: 
(Zia) tov pév of é8é€aro Taia meddpn 
Kpnryn év edpein tpapépev dreraddepevai Te, 

* Hom. #7. 30: 
Taiay mappyreipay deicopar, nudépeOdov, 
mpeaftorny, 7) pépRet ext yOovi advf dnéc’ éoriv. 
xaipe, Oeav pnryp, Gdox’ Otpavod dotepdevros, 
npippev & dvr’ @dys Biorov Oupnpe’ Srale. 

"a Solon Frag. (Arist. Ath. Pol. 12): 
cuppaprupoin tai av ev dixy xpdvou 
pap peylorn Sapdver 'OAvpriwv 


dpora, TH pédava, 
* Aesch. Pers. 219: 

Sedrepov 8€ xpy xoas TH te Kai Pérrois xéacGat, 
Cf. 1. 628 quoted Hermes, R. 19. Aphrodite, R. 1154. 
S Eur, Wed. 746: 

spvv wédor Tis watepa 6 "Hoy warpes 

Toupod. 

xX 2 
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Frag. Chrysipp. 836: 

Tata Meyioty kat Ads Ai€np, 

6 pev avOporav kai Oeav yevérwp, 
4 8 bypo8dAouvs grayévas vorias 
mapaSeLapen tixret Ovntous, 

tikrer 8€ Bopav Hida te Onpav 
Obey ovk adikos 

BITMNP wWdavrav vevopiorat. 

xope 8 dmicw 

Ta pev ék yaias guvr’ és yaiav. 

® Soph. Aniig. 339: 

Ocav re tav Umepraray Tar, 
apOirov dxaudrav dmorpverat. 

© Dittenb. Sy/loge*, 837 (at Thermon, in Aetolia): Hodvppor.. . hy 
Wiav Operray amnrevbepwoer ind Aia Pv “HALov, 

" Plut. 935 B rd 5€ T¥s dvopa wavri mov gidov "EAA kai ripsov, kal 
marpgov jpiv Somep Gddov twa Oedv oeBecOa, Porph. de Adbsiin, 2. 32 
kowy yap éativ adry cat Oedv xat dvOpdrev éoria, kat dei ndvras emt ravrns os 
Tpopov Kai unrpds Huay xwopevors tpreiv Kal hidooropyev os TeKovaav. 
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™ Byzantium: Dionys. Byz. Anapl. 9 ‘Templum Telluris supra 
mare.’ 


** Dodona vide Zeus, 135. ? Aetolia vide R. 10. 


* Delphi vide Apollo, R. 112,113, 114,118: Schol. Hes. Theog. 117 
(vide Frag. Hist. Graec. 3, p. 157; Mnas. Patr. Fr. 46). Mvaceas 
6 Marpeds ev ri rav Aedgixav xpyopav cwaywy_ Eipvorépvas iepdv now 
dvacrioa. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902, p. 63, Delphic inscr. mentioning 
70 Tas lepdv, 

© Thebes vide Demeter R. 139, cf. C. 7. G. Sepf. 1. 2482 (inscr. 
early fifth cent.) iapav T(aia)s (Ma)xaipas Tekeoodspo. 

© Attica. 

* Ti Kouporpdé¢gos, on the slope of the Acropolis, vide Demeter, R. 5: 
Suidas s.v. Kouporpégos. 9" ravrn 8¢ Gdcai daow ’EptyOdnov To mparov 
€v ti "Axpordhet, ai Bopsv Spreacba xdpw drodi8vra TH yi Tav tpodeiav, 
raracryoat 8€ vépipov rods Ovovras twi bed raiTn mpobvew. Rangabé 
Antiq. Heil. 2, 1083 KadXas ’Ayabipxov TH Kouporpépe (inscr. found on 
the Acropolis, now disappeared). 
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b TH "OAvpria, on the south near the Ilissos (in the mepiBodos of 
Zeus ’Odipmos), vide Apollo, R. 156. Dionysos 124f.: near the 
Areopagus, vide Cults of Hades s.v. Athens. Cf. Hermes, R. 193. 
Yevéota Or Nexvota, in honour of Ge, vide Hesych. s.v. Tevéou. Id. 
5.7. ‘Opaia vexdora’ of b¢ Sarda. ‘Qpaia Gvew* redery tis, ev y TOV wpatoy 
andvrep éyivovto dmapyai. Cic. De Leg. 2. 25 ‘Nam et Athenis iam ille 
mos a Cecrope, ut aiunt, permansit, ocius terra humandi, quam quum 
proximi iniecerant, obductaque terra erat, frugibus obserebatur, ut 
sinus et gremium quasi matris mortuo tribueretur: solum autem 
frugibus expiatum ut vivis redderetur: sequebantur epulae quas 
inibant propinqui coronati.’ 

© Ge O¢us, at Athens, vide Athena, R. 26% C. J. A. 3. 350 (on 
seat in theatre) lepias Tijs O€usdos. Cf. Paus. 1. 22, 1 pera rd lepdv rod 
*AakAnmiod taity mpos THY ’AxpdmoAw iovaw C¢psdos vads cote. 

4d Ge at Phlye, vide Dionysos, R.21. Cf. Hippol. de haer. 5. 20 
(p. 144, Miller) apo yap trav ’EXevowiov pvornpior, Zorw ev 7 Pdovvre 
Irijs "Arrexis| Aeyouevn peyadyyopia (? leg. tis Aeyouévns MeydAns dpyia’. Zor 
d€ waoras ev air}... WOAAG pév ovv oti ra emi ris macTados exeivys eyye- 
ypappeva, rept dy kai TAdourapxos moreirat Adyous €v trois mpds "EpmedoxAca 
deka BiBdows. "Eote 8€... mpeaBurns tis eyyeypappévos moAtes meTpards 
fleg. mrepards| evrerapévny Exav thy alcxvny, yuvaixa aropevyovaay didkov 
xuvoeid ... Sate edddyws dv tis cima rors SHtavois eyyts mov redeiv wap’ 
abrois ra Tis MeydAns BAotds iovdpyia |? leg. Protaciwy spyia’. 

e Marathon and the Tetrapolis: Prott-Ziehen, Leges Graec. Sacr. 
26 (fourth century B.c. ritual calendar) ’EAapyBodtavos ... Ty emi a 
pavreig tpdyos traupédas . .. Ty ev yoas Bovis xvovaa, 

f Proclus in Tim. 5. 293 & 8) kai of Ocopoi rev "A@nvatwy ci8dres mpoo- 
érarrov Ovpavg kai Ti mporedciv rous ydpous. 

& 21% Uav8epa |’AveotSopa', vide Athena, R. 26>, 35f. Cf. Philostr. 
Vit. Apoll. Tyan. 6. 39 €Ové tis trép Onoavpod 1h TH, kai obd8€ rg *Arrod- 
Awvig mpocevxerOar imp rotrov dkver... Kai mpooevéduevos 17 Uavdmpa 
exaper és TO Gore. 

h Theophr. de Plant. Hrs! 9. 8, 7 Grav to mavaxes 16 ’AoKAnmieoy 
kadovpevoy Tépyoow" avrepBaddery yap Th yp Tayxaptiay pedttrovray, 

i 1q xapropdpos: C.L. A. 3. 166 IPys xapropdpou xara payretay (inscrip- 
tion found on Acropolis, time of Hadrian: cf. Paus. 1. 24, 3 ore 8€ kai 
Tis &yadpa ixerevovons ieai of rov Sia. 

" Pind. Pyth. 9. 177 év Odvpmiowi re xat BabuxdArov Tas déOdots ev re 
nal naow émtxopios. Schol. 26. ro 8€ Pps drt nai airys dyay dyera év 


"AGyvas, Ss pyoe Aidupos. 
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8 Sparta: vide Apollo, R. 2164, Zeus, 113%, 

© Tegea: Paus. 8. 48, 8 mpis S€ rQ tep@ rijs Eldebvias cori Tis 
Boyés. 

* Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 10 éml 8€ 7G Tal xadoupevp Boyds cory én 
aire Tis, téppas Kat otros’ ra 8€ re dpyardrepa Kal pavretov ris Tijs abrdbe 
elvar Aéyourw, eri 8 Tot évopalopevov Eropiov Ccwids 6 Bopds memoinrar. 

"1 Near Aigai in Achaia: Paus. 7. 25, 13 js 8€ fepdy eorw 6 Taios 
énixknow Eipvorépvov' §davov 8é Tois pddtota dpoiws dativ dpxaiov yuri b€ 7 
det rhv iepwovvny AapBdvovea dyorever pev td dd TovTov, ov pi ovde Ta 
mpsrepa €orar mréov 4 évds dvBpds és meipay ddtypévn. Tlivovoa 8 atya 
ravpov Soxipafovra. Plin, Nat. Hist. 28.147 Taurinus quidem (sanguis) 
recens inter venena est excepta Aegira; ibi enim sacerdos terrae 
vaticinatura sanguinem tauri bibit prius quam in specus descendat. 

= Patrai: vide Demeter, R. 258. 

*8 Mykonos: sacrifice to 1 xOovia, vide Dionysos, R. 44. 

* Thera: C. I. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 374 Tas iepdv (fourth century 
B.C.). 

% Kos: Rev. d. Et. Grec. 1891, p. 361 (inscription, second cen- 
tury B.c., concerning finance) 6 mpidyevos tay dvay xiedov Tas. 

% Crete: Cauer, Delect? 121 [épyiw) rav Tay xai rv Odpardy (oath of 
Dreros, third century B.c.). 

™ Kyzikos : Tj xapropdpes with Poseidon ’Agdadeios, vide Poseidon, 
R. 86. 

* Erythrai: inscription in Move. x. BiBdto. Spupy. 1873, P. 105, 
mentioning cult of Mirnp TH. 

” Pergamon: formula of oath, Artemis, R. gof, 

*” Smyrna and Magnesia : rj mentioned in formula of state-oath, 
vide Athena, R. 85°. Cf. C.Z. G. 3137, 1. 60, oath of Magnesia, 
"Opriw Aia Tiv “Hw. 

** Near Amasia, on bank of the Iris: inscription on rock-tomb Ts 
dpxtepevs (? = priest of Ma), Perrot, Exploration archéol. de la Galatie 
et Bithynie, p. 372, no. 157. 

* Tauric Chersonese : vide Artemis, R. 37 (in oath-formula). 

* Cults of Themis ? as earth-goddess: vide Cults, vol. 2, p. 495- 
Cf. Aesch. Prom. V. 211: 

pot 8€ parnp odx anat pdvov Oéps, 
ai Taia, wodkav dvopdrav poppy pia, 
1d pédAov F Kxpavoiro mpotreOeaomixes, 
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* Macedonia; at Ichnai: Steph. Byz. s.v. "Iyvar wéAts MaxeSovias ... 
"Lyvaia 6 @dpiss Staxopévy yap bind rod Ards xarehnhby ev rois Trav "Iyvatov 
rémoes (cf. Artemis, R. 138¢). Hesych. s.v. “Iyvalqy yopay tiv Maxe- 
Soviay Oa 1d pavreiov 6 ’AndAhov xarécxe Kai tysdrae [Txvatn Oduis|. 
Hom. H. Apoll. 94 ’lyvain re O€uts kat dydorovos Apurpirn. 

b Strab. 435 (in Thessaly) “Iyvu, drov 7 O€us “Iyvaia riparat. 
Lycophr. Cass. 129 tis ‘HAiou Ovyarpds Iyvaias. (Cf. Menand. de Encom. 
2. 2 (Heeren) mepi d¢ Kopwhiav kai “Iodpod Src "HAtos cat Movedav Kai 
©durs kat NUE) 

¢ Epirus: vide Cults, vol. 2, p. 495%. 

4 Thessaly: archaic inscription to Themis under the name Gepioora, 
Ath. Mitth. 1882, p. 223 (Lolling). 

e Tanagra: Paus. 9, 22, 1 "Ev Tavdypa mapa 1d fepdv rod Atovuoov 
GEmdds cari, 6 8é Adpodirns. 

f Thebes: Zeus, R. 113° 

s Attica: vide R. 16°. 

h At Troezen: altar of OgudSes, Dionysos, R. 52. 

* Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 19 P. Gé€uidos ta dardppnta ctpBoda, 
Spiyavoy, Avxvos, Eidhos, Kreis yuvatxeios. 

* Eratosth. Ca/ast. 13 Movoaios yap pyar Aia yevvapevov eyyepiadqvar 
td ‘Péas O€usds, 


REFERENCES FOR CHAPTER II. (CULTS OF DEMETER 
AND KORE.) 


Demeter as earth-goddess. 
1 Eurip. Bacch. 275: 
Anuntp Ged, 
19 8 éeorivy svopa 8 Srdrepov Bovder Kadet. 
Artemid. Onetrocr. 2. 39 tiv Anpnrepa th yh tov abrov Exew Adyov daciv 
of godot? Ceidwpos yap 7 yn Kat Biddwpos kat depéoBios xadetrat. Sext. 
Empir. adv. Mathem. 9. 189 4 yap Anunrnp, paciv, ox @do ri €orw f ¥7 
BATH. 
2 Demeter Xapivy at Olympia: Paus. 6. 21, 1 lepdv wemoinras Anpyrpe 
exixAnow Xapovy, Cf. 6. 20, g lépera Anunrpos Xapwvns. 
* Demeter Eipamy at Lebadeia: Paus. 9. 39, 4 (in the grove of 
Trophonios) gore 8€ xai Anuntpos lepdv eriednow Etponns. § 5 Olea... 
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6 Katty alte te TH Tpopovio . . . Kal Anpnrpe fy érovopdtovres Eipdrny tot 
Tpoeviov pacw civar rpopdv. 

Cf. Eipuddea: Hesych. s.z.  Anpyrnp obras ev Exappia’ kai 7 +7). 

* Demeter yOovia: R. 37. 


Demeter associated with Ge in cult. 

> At Athens: Paus. 1. 22, 3 Zore 8€ kat I'js Kovporpépov kat Anpunrpos 
lepov XXdns. 

® At Patrai: Paus. 7. 21, 11 lepov Afunrpos’ abry pév Kai } mais éoraar, 
10 8€ dyahpa tas Tis éoti cabnpevor, 

* With Rhea-Cybele: Melanippides, Frag. 10 Bergk (Philodemus 
nept edoeBeias, p. 23, Gomperz) Medavemmidns 5€ Anpfrepe pnrépa Ocdv 
now play trdpxer: cf. also Eurip. Helen. 1301; 

Gpeia ore Spopddt Korg 

pammp Ocav avn 

dy b\avra vary 

Torauiov te xeip’ bddrav 

BapvBpopdy re xi’ Grov 

760@ Tas drotxopevas 

dppyrov Kovpas. 
Cf. Pind, Jsthm. 6. 3 xadxoxpérov mdpedpov Aandrepos .. . evpuxairav .. . 
Atévucov, Vellei, 1. 4 Cerealibus sacris aeris sonum cieri. Schol. 
Aristoph. Acharn, 708 "Ayaay 8€ rhv Anyntpa éexddovy dd roo krémov TeV 
xupBddov kai tupmdvev Tod yevopévon xara Crryow tis Képns. Apollodorus, 
Frag. 36 (Miller) *Aéimow tepopdvryv ris Képns émtxadovpevys émexpovery 
76 Aeyspevoy nyeiov. At Akakesion, Demeter and Despoina with 9 MeydAy 
Mimp, R. 119. At Amorgos, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 236 Anpntpos 
dpens 4 oixia (fifth century B.c.). 

* Demeter connected with the Idaean Dactyli: Paus. 9. 19, 5 mpos 
Ocdaccay 8é tis Muxadnoood Anpytpos Mvxadnocias éoriv lepdv' xdeieoOas Sé 
aird emi vueti éxdorn Kai adfis dvoiyerOai ghacw id ‘Hpaxdéovs, tov dé 
"Hpakdéa elvat ray "Laiev kadovpévov Aaxridov, deixvurac 8¢ adtébs Kab Gatipa 
rodvde’ mpd tod dydApatos Trav modav riWeacr Soa év Grapa méepuxev 7 9 
héepew, d bid ravrés péver reOnddra rod Erous. Cf. 8. 31, 3 (at Megalopolis) 
fare 8€ Kat ‘Hpaxdjs mapa rij Anpntpt péyebos pddtora mhyvv. Cf. Xen. 
Hell. 6. 3, 6 (speech of Kaddias 6 dgdotyos to the Lacedaemonians) 
A€yerat 6 Tpurrddepos 6 hpérepos mpéyovos ra Anpnrpos kat Képns dppyta tepa 
mp@ros Lévors Scigae ‘Hpaxdei te 7 iperép@ dpynyérn kai Avooxdpow row 
bperépow modtraty, 

Demeter as goddess of vegetation and fruits, 

* Demeter XAcy (vide R. 5). At Athens: C. ZA. 2. 631 (fourth 
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century B.C.) Ajnrpos XAdns lepeia (cf. Demeter EdyAdy, C.J. A. 3. 191, 
private dedication). Delt. Archaeol. 1889, p. 130 Anuynrpe XAdp kai 
Képy thy Kovporpépov Eicidoros dvéOnxe xat’ Svepov (Roman period) 
At Marathon and in the Attic Tetrapolis, fourth-century inscription: 
Prott-Ziehen, Leg. Graec. Sacr. 26 *Avbeornptdvos (rd érepov eros Gberat) 
XAdy mapa ra Metbddov és kvotoa. Soph. Oed. Col, 1600: 

Tas’ ebyAdov Anuyrpos és mpocdypoy 

mayor poddere (at Colonus). 
Schol. 2b, EdyAdov Anynrpos lepdy éate mpos ri axpowdder kai Eizodis 
Maptxa* 

AN vO rodeos cit’ Oioar yap pe Set 

xptoy Xdén Anuntpt. 
(Ovre d€ rysarar ek THs Kata TOY KiTer xAdns) BvoUTi rE abr Capynduavos 
gern. Schol. Aristoph. Zysis¢r. 835 XAdns Anpnrpos lepdv év "Axpomdde 
év @ of *AGnvaior Ovover pyvds Gapyndtdvos, ds Birdyopds pyow evs’. Ct. 
Diog. Laert. 2. 5, 23 Gapyydtavos éxry, dre xabaipover ry médy *AGyvaios. 
Cornutus, V. D. 28 wept S€ ré ap Anuntpe XAdy Ovovor peta madias Kai 
xapas, idvres ydodfovra. C.J. A. 2. 375. inscription of third cen- 
tury B.c. mentioning 6 veds ris Anyntpos, ? referring to this temple. 
Cf. the oracle brought from Delphi to Athens second century a. p. : 

gorw oor map dxpas médews.. . 

od Aads Gbpmas KAHCee yraved md *AOyAY, 

Anpntpos XAoins iepov Kotpyis te. .| 

od mparov ordyus nvéyOn.... 


Athen. Mittheil. 1893, p. 193. 


At Mykonos: Bull. Corr, Hell. 1888, p. 461 1h adri qpépg [Movededvos 
dvodexdry| Anuyrps XAdg ves 300 xaddorevoveat, see Ditt. Syl. 373. 
Athenae. 14, p. 618 D Sijpos 5 6 Andtos ev TG mepi matdvor pact? ra 
Spdypara tov xpibav aira caf ara mpoonydpevov dpddas, ovvabpaobevra 
dé... obAous Kat lovdrous, kai THv Anpntpa Gre pev XAdnv Gre b€ “Iovdd. avd 
tay obv Tis Anuntpos ebpnudrev Tous te Kaprrovs Kat Tovs Tuvous Tous els Thy 
Oedv ofAous Kadover Kat iovAovs. Snuntpovdor Kai KaAXiovAct. Kai 


és ° ” 
metatov ovAov tet TovAoy tet. 


Euseb, Pracp. Evang. 3. 11, 6 xaréorenrat rb Bpéras ris Anuntpos rots 
orator, piraves te mepi aitiy Tis ToAvyovias cvpBodrov (from Porphyry 
mept Ayadparav). Cf. Callim. Hymn Cer. 45. 


Festival of ra XAoia at Eleusis, R. 18. 
? Goddess of pasture and flocks. 
10? Anunrnp [or Ku@édy, EvSooia in Phrygia: C. J. G. 3858 iepéa 
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ZeBaotijs EtBooias = the younger Agrippina (or Poppaea, Ramsay, 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, p. 627) worshipped as Demeter. Cf. 
Steph. Byz. s.v. ’ACavoi* Atuod b€ yevopévou cuvehOdvres of woipeves Ebvov 


etBootay yevérOat, 


" Ajpyrpos Speap|p|é'ov| at Athens: C. 7. A. 3. 375, on a seat in 
the Erechtheum. Cf. Hesych. s.v. "Emxpivae éopri) Anpytpos mapa 
Adxoot, 


™ Demeter Tavporédos at Kopai in Boeotia: C. 2. G. Sept. 2793 
Aaparpas Tavporéddw. Cf. Paus. 9. 24, ¥ évraiOa Anuntpos cai Avovicov 
kat Sapamidss éorw iepa, 
8 Demeter Madogdpos at Nisaia in the Megarid: Paus. 1. 44, 3 
iepdy Anpntpos Madodépov' déyerat ... Tu’s mporovs mpdBara ev TH yi 
Oppavras Anyntpa dvopdcat Madoddpov. Cf. month Madrodépios at 
Byzantium, Philologus 2.248. At Selinus: R. 71, 
“ Callim. Hymn Cer. 137: bépBe Boas, pépe pada, pépe ardxvr, olve 
Gepropor, 
Goddess of corn and cereals. 
** In Homer and Hesiod Anujrepos derj: Jl. 13. 322: 21. 76; 
Asp. 292; Erg. 32, 466, 597,805. (Cf. Plut. De Isid. ef Osir. 374 D 
moms S€ ris ext tov Oepifdvreay ‘ ripos dr’ altnot Anufrepa xedoropov.,’) 
Hes. Theog. 969 : 
Anpnrnp pév Tdodroy eyeivato, dia edo, 
"lavig fpwi prycio’ éparj pardrqre 
ve@ évt rpimdd@, Kpnrns ev rion Snpy. 

Cf. Hom. Od. 5. 125. Hes. Erg. 463: 
EvxecOar S€ Ati yAovio, Anpnrepi 8 dyvn, 
exrehéa Bpidew Anunrepos lepdv deriv, 
Gpxopevos ta mpar apérov, 

Il. 2. 698: 
Of 8 elyoy SudAduny Kai Wipagov drOepdevra, 
Anunrpos répevos, 

Cf. Reapers’ song in Theocritus, Zd. 10. 42: 
Adpatep mohixapre mokbotayy, roiTo 1b dgov 
eepydv 7 ein Kai xdpmipoy Srrt padiora. 

Corn-goddess in Attica. 

* Demeter mponpocia: Plut. 1538 E "OpBpio Att ral mponpooia Anpytpe 
Kai Guradpip Hocedan trot Bopds Zora; Ceremony of the mponpéota in 
Attica, in the vicinity of Eleusis (? called also mpoaprrovpta, see Hesychius, 
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S.v. mponpdaia), Suid. s.v. elpestdvy, p. 1615 A ol pév yép hacw, ds, 
Autpod macav Thy yay Karacxévros, 6 Oeds cine mponpdota rH} Anoi imép mdvrav 
Bioar Ovoiay “AGqvaiovs. O8 evexa xapoTapa savraydbev éxnéprovow 
*AOnvale T&v Kapray tas dnapyds. 1b, Iponpooia .. . eyiyvero 8 dad ’AGy- 
vaiov trep ndvtey “ENAqvev € Odvpmdd: (aliter ¢’ s’ "OAvpmia). Cf. Isocrat. 
Paneg. 4. 31 ai pév yap wheiorar rév méAcwv imdpvnya ris wadatas edepye- 
gias dnapyas Tov cirov Kab’ éxagrov roy emautéy Os Has axoméprovat, tuis 
8€ exAeuroveats modAdkis 7 Lvbia mpocérakev amoépew Ta pépy TOY kaprav rat 
Troveiy pos Thy wddw TH jperepay ra warpia, Cf. Aristides, 1, p. 168 (Dind.). 
(Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Plus. 1055 and £y. 725.) Eurip. Suppl. 28: 
tuyxdvoa 8 tmép xOoves 

dpdrov mpobvove’ éx Sépwv éAOova’ epaor 

mpos tévde anxdr, fvOa mpGra caiverat 

pitas irép yas triode Kdpmios oraxus" 

Sécpov 8 adeopoy tév8 Exovea pvddados 

péva mpos dyvais éoxdpats Svoiv Oeaiv 

Képns te xat Anpytpos. .. 
Eph. Arch. 1895, p. 99 ‘lepopdvry kai knpvet eis dpioroy ri copryy mpouyo- 
pevovat tév mponpociey FIII (inscription from Eleusis, circ. 300 8. c.). 
C. [. A. 2. 467, 28 (Ephebi inscription first century B.c.) rots mpo- 
npogiots jfpavro rovs Bois év "EXevoin kal €devrovpynoay ev Ta lepp ebrdxrws* 
dvéOnxav 88 kat rois peyddos puornpios piddnv rH Te Anunrpe at Képn. 

" Plutarch, Con. Praec. 144 B ’A@nvaion rpeis dpdrous iepovs ayouce 
nparoy ent Sxip@, tod madaordrov tay ondpwy Undpynpa’ Sedtepov be év rij 
"Papia, rpirov d€ ind médw |? aédw), Tov Kadovpevoy Bouvfiyor, Serv. Aen. 
4. 402 cum vidisset Minerva Cererem segetes invenisse, volens ipsa 
ostendere Atticis quo expeditius segetes parerent, aratrum dicitur 
invenisse. Paus. 1. 38, 6 7d 5€ mediov 15 ’Pdptov oraphvat mparov A€yovar oi 
"Edevoinos| xat mp@rov aigijoa kaprots, cal did rovro oddais €£ abrod xphoGai 
odiot Kat roteicbat méppara és tas Ovoias xabéornke® évraida GAws kadoupévn 
Tpirrodépov xai Boyds Seixvura, Cf. Inscr. Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 122, 
L. 20 ray Do ray iepdv (329-8 B.c.). Ceres Raria, see Athena, R. 118. 
Steph. Byz. ’Papiov meBiov év ’EXevoin ...’Papias » Anunmnp. Lph. Arch. 
1883, p. 119, |. 43 (accounts of the rapéat ruty Oeoiv at Eleusis) vécuv 
dvehévre éx ths "Papias pods... 1 KaOnpavtt thy "Papiav xoipov Tish 
(329-8 B.c.).  Paroemiogr. Graec. (Gaisford), p. 25 Bougvyys’ ent 
TOY TOAAG dpwpevar' 6 yap Bovluyns "A@nynow 6 tov iepov diporov émredav 
@Aa re WONAG dpGrat, Kai Trois pH Kotvavotat Kara Tov Biov Vdaros i wupds H 
py brropaivovow d8av rAavopévots. 

™ Festivals of ‘Adwia and Kadapaia at Eleusis: Eph. Arch. 1890, 
p. 128, 1. 8 (inscription second century B.c.) imép &v dmayyéAke 6 
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Anpapxos 6 Edevaowior inép tov Ouuidv Sv ebucev rois Te ‘Adwtots Kai Tois 
XAotors 77 re Anunrpe kal 77 Képy kat trois dAdows Ocois... cuverédecen dé riy rap 
Kadapalov belay kai thy mopmay Corerdev ... COvee ep byreia kai cwrnpia THs te 
Bovdns kai rod Anpoy Kal raider Kai yuvatkay Kat tov pidov cat cvppdyor. Jb. 
1883 (p, 119, I. 47), inscription found at Eleusis, account of Eleusinian 
expenses 329-8 B.C. emt THs Kexporidos méurrns mpuraveias ... Hida eis ‘ANOia 
rdavra BATI({), £0. p. 114. B, 1. 8 [ent ris eerns mpuraveias| purbwrh 
+++ 7@ Tas mpooBdOpas “Adwiots raoavre.... Lb, 1883, p. 122 B, 1. 10 
dpeotnpiay Bicat éxarépg row Ocotvy. .. SAF és ra ‘Adoia, Cf. 20. 1884, 
p- 137,1.9. 6.1887, p. 4, inscription from Eleusis, ‘Adwiay 7 marpio 
dyau, ? circ, 201 B.c. Jb, 1884, p. 135, inscription from Eleusis circ. 
300 B.c., in honour of the orpargyds . .. ZOve 8¢ Kai rots ‘AAwios rH Te 
Anpntpt kai TH Képy kai rois dAdo Geois ofs wdrpiov Fy bmép re rod Anpou Tod 
*A@nvaiav xat Tod Bacthéws Anpyrpiou kal ris Bacwdioons .. mapexadecev S€ 
xai rods woXiras dravras éni rhy Ovoiay. Kadapaia at Peiraeus: vide R. 95° 
The month Kadrapady at Miletos: Arch. Zett. 1876, p. 128. At 
Olbia: C. 7. G. 3663 A. At Kyzikos: C.J. G. 2082. Harpocr. s.v. 
“ANga* €opty €orw ’Arrinn ra ‘“AXGa fy dyoe @iAdxopos dvopacOjvat dad tov 
Tére Tous avOpwrous ras StarpiBas roueicat wept tas Ghas. adyera: 8€ adryy 
now ev te rept éoprdv Mocededvos pyvds. (Demosth.) xara Neaip. 116 
karryopyOn adrod [rod iepodvrov) kai Sti Swamy tH éraipga ‘Adgos emi ris 
€oxdpas tis év TH ahi "EXevoin mpocayotan icpetov Odcetey, ov voptpou ovros 
€p rabry TH Hpépa lepeia dew, ob8? exeivou obans THs Ovotas, GAAG THs iepetas. 
aries Lucian, Dial. _Meretr. (Rhein. Mas. 25. 557) [Argo] Eopri 
AChvygt BuoTHpta TEptexovoa Anunrpos xat Képns xat Atovicou éxt rH Toph 
Tév dprev Kal rh yevoet tod dmoKeypévov ion olvov . . . [wéupara?| mporide- 
Tat aioxivas dvdSpeios orxdra. . . tedeTn Tis elodyerar yuvatkay év Edevoin 

« kat mardial N€yovrat odXai Kat okoppata. , . olvds Te TOUS TpOKELTaL Kai 
Tpdmefa .. . yepovoat Bpwpdrar mdjv ray drewpnpevov év TE pvotixg, poids 
Qnpt Kai pydov cai spvidwy xatouediov Kar Gav cai Oadarrias tpiyhys .. . 
mapariHéact 8€ Kai ras rpamélas of dpyoures kai évddy karadundvres Tals yuvaigiv 
abrot xwpifovrar to Stayévovres. Eustath. J7. Pp: 772, 25 émt ovyxomdy 
xaprav, éf 7 ai ra Oadvota €Overo, opr, Hyero Anpntpos Kai Atovicov Kara 
Tavoaviav, Gd@a xadoupevn Sd 1d rails dnapxais pddiora ev AOnvats amd tis 
aw rére kataxpacbat pépovras ets "EXevaiva év H Kat Tocedavos Fy ropry. 

* Schol. Aeschin. Parapresb. p. 90 (Dindorf) ra xava" éopr}) map’ 
"AGnvains év ¥ ai mrapGevor iepd twa Anpntpos év xavois <Bdcratov émi Kepadijs” 
GOev xavndpor xéexAnvrat. 

D "Eruxdeida : Hesych. s.zv. opr Anpytpos *AOnryct. 

° Feast of "Apxddia in Arcadia : Steph. Byz, s.v. AoA d8apos ev ra 
tepit Ocav éxxardexdra Bifdio wept Ajpnrpds gyow sre *Apxddia 7H Anpyrpe 
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péddovres Ove of dvOpwrot, ravryy yap tiv Ovoiay ovveothoavro peta rov 
mpGrov ondpov. 

© Feast of Gadvowa at Kos: Theocr. Jd. 3. 31 

& 8 688s Gde Oadrvards* 7 yap éraipoe 

dvépes ebémd\@ Aapdrept Saira rededvte 

DBo arapxopevor, 
Cf. Paton and Hicks, Znscrzpt. 37 (sacrificial calendar) Adparps dis réXcws 
kai rea xveooa, 

2% Feast of Upodoyia in Laconia: Eesych. 5.7, évoia mpd trav xaprév 
Tedoupern td Aakavav. 

Titles referring to the corn-goddess. 

Demeter ’Adnpayia in Sicily: Athenae. 416 B HoAcpoy d€ &v mparo 
tay mpos Tipaov mapa Sixelioras gyolv "Adnpuyias tepov elvat kal Zcrovs 
Anpytpes ayadpa, of mAnoiov iBpicOa Kai ‘IpadiSos, xabdmwep ev Aedrois 
“Eppouxou [? leg. omeppovxoul, év d€ ExoA~ TS Borwriaxd Meyaddprov xai 
Meyadopdfov: cf. 2d. 109% rijs Strovs Kadovpéyns Anpunrpos Kai ‘Iuadidos 
ovrws yap . . . mapa Zupaxocios tiara, Cf. month Meyaddprios at 
Pyrasos in Thessaly: inscription first century B.c. Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1891, p. 563; also at Halos: 23. 1887, p. 371. Feast of Megalartia 
at Delphi: 23. 1895, p. 11, inscription fifth century s.c.; also at 
Delos: R. 91, 

* "Atnoia: Hesych. s.v.  Anunrnp, amd rod a{aivey tovs kaprovs. 

® ?*Ad@ds: Theocr. Jd. 7. 155: 

Bope map Adparpos dddbos’ as emi cape 
atris eyo agate péya mrvov' & 8 yeAdooa 
Spdypara cai pdxovas ev aygorépacw exowa. 

* "Apaia: Suidas, s.v. p. 237A “Apata, 9 Anunrnp. “Ayoia de, 9 
Képy’ kat rapousia 9 "Apaia thy "Anaiav perndbev, Cf. Didymus apud 
Zenob. Adag. 4. 20 ‘Ioropet AiSupos Gri” Apéa pev i) Anuntnp mapa Tportyviors 
mpocayopeverar’ "Afnaia 8 4 Képy (Plut. Prov. Alex. 41). Cf. R. 36. 

% *Auaddopépos: Eust. 1162. 27 Anpyrnp ‘Apadd\opdpos, 7 cOvov 
*AOnvaiot. 

% "avnowdopa at Phlye: Paus. 1. 31, 4 vads d€ Erepos exer Bwpors 
Anpytpos Avnoidwpas Kai Atos Krociov xat TiOpavas "A@nvas xal Képns Tpwro- 
yous xai Sepvev dvopatopevwy Gear. Plut. Quaest. Conv. 745 A jpeis ot 
yeopyot tiv OdAcay oixeotpeOa, brtdv cat oneppdrov ebOadovvrov kai 
Pracravévrav émpedecay ait] Kat cornpiay anodddvres’ GAN ov Sixata, Env, 
moteire’ Kat yap tiv €ote Anuntyp ‘Avnoidapa. 

27 “EXjynpts (?) Eustath. 77.1197. 53 tv Anpntpay ‘EAnynpw déyouar 
Sia rd bd tHs Tov HAlouv Edns ynpav. Cf. Hesych. s.v. *Ayetpo . .. Kai 
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*ENAnyipus Kai TH Kai Anup. id. S.v. "Eyyipus 1) y}, wapa "Arrixois. S.v. 
Kaioris } Expucis Tay craxtov .. . émdvupor Anunrpos. 

*® Etadeoia: Hesych. s.v. Anpatnp’ dre peydAas ras dws moi Kai 
aAnpot, 

9 @eppacia at Hermione: Paus. 2. 34, 12 Anpyrpos S€ iepa memoinras 
Oeppacias, rd péev emt trois mpos tiv Tportgviav épas, . . . Td 8€ Kal ép 
airy tH woke, 

9° Kaproddpos at Tegea: Paus. 8. 53, 7 gore 5€ kat Anpntpos év Teyéa 
kai Képnys vads, ds erovondtovet Kapropdpovs. At Epidauros : Eph, Arch. 
1883, 153, nO. 50 Anpytpos xaproddpov Mnvddwpos . . . mupoopyaas 
(? first century B.c.). In Paros: C. L. G. 2384 f Anynrpos Kapropépov. 
In Lesbos (Mitylene): 23. 2175 Anunrpos Kai Oeav xaprogpdpev kai bear 
moduxdprav xai tedkeapdpav (? early Roman period). At Ephesus: see 
R. 98 ? At Athens: C. J. A. 2. 1545 Anpytpios Kapwog{dpov|, At 
Pessinus: C. J. G. 4082 Anynrpt Kapropép», dedication of Roman 
period. 

1 ’Ounvia at Athens: Suidas, 5.2. Guamos Aeqpov’ 6 aitos Kat oi 
Anunrpaxot xapmot, érel "Opmvia % Anpftnp déyerat. Scho). Nikand. 
Alex. 450”Opmat’ of pédure Bedeupévor mupol? Kaddipayos ‘ev dé Geoiow emt 
Proyt Saccpev Sutvas’’ rovrous yap Anpnrp COvov. C. 1, G. 524 lepéws rijx 
*Oplavias Anyntpos|? 

°° Tapmava: Hesych. 5.v. Udpmavov [? apmave! 4 Annarnp ep 
“HparXeia. 

 ‘Opia on coin of Smyrna: Sallet, Zedtschr. fiir Num. 4. 8. 315 
Aopirudva Kaicapt Se8dor@ Spvpvaiot thy ‘Qpiav. 

a 2 Acpaia: Anth. Pal. 6. 98, cereal dedication to Anot Acpaiy «ai 
evavraxopoiriow “Qpats, 

* Worship on the Isthmus of Corinth of Demeter and Eueteria = 
the goddess of abundance: C. Z. G. 1104 (inscription of Roman 
period) rév mepiBodov ris lepas vamns Kai tobs év adt# vaols Anpntpos Kal 
Kopns . . . kat robs vaots ths Evernpias xai tis Kdpns xat ro TAourévetov. 

* Schol. Soph. Oed. Col. 681 qaci ras Beds [Anuyrpav Kai Képyv! 
avOwois pi) xexpnaOa, GAXG Kai ais Oecpohopiagovcats thy trav dvOwav ore- 
aver drepioba xpjow' 6 8 “lorpos, ris Anunrpos elvat otéppa THy puppivay 
kai thy pidana’ . . . kai Tov iepobdyrny 8€ kat ras lepopdvridas kai Tov Bgdovxar, 
at tas @ das lepetas puppimns Eyew oréhavov, Cf. 7d. 684 ev ri NiBy 4 
LoporAjjs tov xpdxov dvrexpus 1H NidBy dvariOerar’ xai aitd 3 rovro Wow av ety 
Zopoxddovs, Soph. Oed. Col. 683 : 

vdpxiroos, peyddraw Oeaiv 
dpxaiov orepdvwpa. 
Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 333 pupcive orehdve corepavoivro of pepun- 
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> ~ 
pévor...6 S€’Amoddddapos Kai rods Geopobéras hyoi dt rovro pupaivy orépe- 
cid , ~ 
oat, Sre olxetws Exe mpds rd hurdv 7 Beds Kal Gre Trois xboviows aduépero, 


% Cult of Aapia and Adgyaia (? originally identical with Demeter 
and Persephone). 

* At Epidauros and Aegina: Herod. 5. 82-83 "Emdaupinow 4 yA 
xaprév obdéva dvedidou" . . . 4 8€ Tvbin odéas exédeve Aapins re eat Adgnoins 
dydApara Bpicacba.. . [oi Alywirat] ra dydApara ratra tijs re Aapins Kad ris 
Adbfnotns inatpéovrar abray, kai opea exopicartd re xai Spuvavro tis oherépys 
xaepys és tiv peadyaay, ... iSpvodpevor S€. . . Gvolnai ré ohea Kai xopoicr 
yovasnioure Kepropiowat ihdoxovto, xopyyav drodexvupévor éxatépy trav Sarsc- 
vav déxa dvSpdy' xaxiss 8é irydpevov of xopot dvdpa pev ovdéva, ras 3¢ emyw- 
pias yuvaixas, jjoay € kat roiot Emdavpioiwe ai avrat ipovpyia clot 8€ ode 
kat Gppyroe ipovpyia. c. 86 (when the Athenians tried to carry off the 
images from Aegina) és yowvard adi aita wemeiv kab trav dd rovrov xpévov 
diaredéew obrw Exovra, Paus, 2. 30, 4 ei8dy re Ta dyddpara fev Alyivy] kai 
edved oduct kara ra aita Kaba 87 Kai ev "EXevoine Ovew vopifovew. Schol. 
Aristid, 3, p. 598 (Dind.) "Em8avpior dowd Stepletpovro’ Expyoer airois 4 
Tivéia ék 1y eAaGy tas ’AOnvas trav lepay dnd ris dxpomdAews dydApara 
iSpvcacbat Anpytrpos Kat Képns Aapias xai Avéyoias. Cf. Fouilles 
d Epidaure, no. 51 6 lepeds rod Madedra "And\Navos rai bedv "Aleciav 
Aapias Adgénaias : cf. inscription of fifth century B.c. published by Furt- 
wangler, Berl. Philol. Wochenschr. 1901, p. 1597, from Aegina, é +3 
tis Mvias Oupiarnpia xadka . . . ev 8€ r@ THs Adgnotas Avxviov xadxody, 

b At Troezen: Paus. 2. 32, 2 és 8€ ri Aapiay kat Adgnoiay, xai yap 
Tportnvis péreoriy abr&y, ob rov abrév déyovow by "Em Savprot nai Alywijrat 
Adyor, AA’ dfixeaOa mapOévors éx Kpyrys’ otracracavrav 8€ spoiws tay év Ti 
médet amdyrov cai ravras haciv ind ray avticraciwrav Karadevobjvat, Kat 
€opryy ayovoi odior ABoBddta svopdtovres. Cf. Hom. Hymn Dem. 265: 
Hesych. s.v. Méporrov’ éx dowd mrAéypa tt, @ Ervmrov GAdyAous ois 
Anprrpiots. 

© At Sparta: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 4496 |Avdgqicta nai Aapoia, 

ad Amyclai: 7. 4522 4 wéds Adp. Tipoxpdreav . . . Oowappoorpiay 
és Aapias. 

e Thera: C. 7. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 361, very archaic dedication, 
Aoxaia Aapia. 

f Tarentum: Hesych. s.v. Adpeca’ opty mapa Taparrivots, 

s ?At Rome: Paulus 68 ‘Damium sacrificium, quod fiebat in operto 
in honorem Bonae Deae . . . dea quoque ipsa Damia et sacerdos eius 
damiatrix appellabatur.’ W. Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 105. 
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Demeter as goddess of the under world. 

57 X@ovia at Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, 4-9 (on mount Pron) ro 8€ 
Adyou pddtora GLiov iepov Anunrpds eotw énxi rod Ipavos* rovto 1 iepov 
‘Epptovers pév KAvpevoy Popwvéws Traida cai adeAdyy KAupevou XOoviav rovs 
Spvaapevors haciv civat... . § 5 XOovia 8 odv 4 eds re avr Kadeiras, Kal 
XOdua éoptiy Kata Eros Gyovaw Spa Oépous ayovar b€ obras’ yotvrar pév 
aitois ris Topmis of te lepeis Tov Oe&v Kai Soot ras émereious dpyas Exovaw, 
Emovrat 8€ Kai -yuvaixes kai dvdpes. obror Nevaty eoOjra Kal emt rais Kepadais 
exover orepdvous. mArcKovrae dé of orepavoi cguioty ek rod dvOovs 5 xahovow of 
tavTy Koopordv8ador, tdxivOov éyoi Soxeiv Syra Kai peyeOet Kal ypda’.. . Tois 
6€ ri opti Gyovaw Erovrat redeiav e& dyéAns Bod ayovres . . . éwetdav rip 
Boiv Beow évris rod vaov, mpogébecay ras Oipas. Téaoapes dé %ySav trodet~ 
mopevat ypaes, abrat tiv Body eiciv ai karepyadpeva. ... § 8 adrd Sé & wéBov- 
ow {ayahpa Ajpntpos| ent mréov # radda, ey pév odx eiBov, oF py odde dvip 
Dros, obte Lévos, obre ‘Epprovéeav air&v- pdvar 8 sroidy ti ear al ypaes 
toracav, Strabo 373 map’ ‘Eppiovedor 8 re ptArnra riy eis Alou xardBacw 
cvvropoy etvar* Sidmep odx evriOéaoty evraiOa Tois vexpois vaihov. Plut. Vit. 
Pomp. 24 rv ev ‘Eppisvn ris XOovias vedv. Aelian. Nal, An. 11. 4 (at 
Hermione) peyiorous ofv dove Bots brd rijs lepetas ris Anuntpos ayeoOai Te 
mpos row Bopdr éx ris dyéAns cai Ovew avrds mapéxey. Kat ols dey pdprus 
"AptoroxAjs. Athenae. 624 Adoos 6 “Epproveds ev ra eis rip [ev] ‘Eppidve 
Anpyrpa tpyo dMyav otras 


Adparpa pédrw Képav te KAupévoio dAoxov MeA‘Bouav. 


Apollod. 1. 5, 1 padodca 8é lAnuntnp| map’ ‘Eppiovéay 6 TWotrov 
abrqy fpwacer, Inscriptions from Hermione: Puli. Corr. Hell. 
1889, p. 198 Adparpt, KrAwpég. C. 7. G. 1198 Adparp: XOovia with 
Ati “Aoxkam@. 16. 1193 dodéxerar & wéds [ray ‘Epprovéwy| hrroppdves 
tay te Ouoiav dy pédret ayew & dds tov ’Acwalor TG Adparpt ra XOovia. 
Lh. 1197 & mods & rev ‘Epptovéav Nix "Avdpavida Adparpi, Kdupéve, 
Képq, 

*° At Sparta: Paus. 3- 14, 5 Anpnrpa S€ XOoviay AaxeSatpdnor peév 
eceieg faci, rapaddvros shicw ’Ophéas, déen d€ Eu) 31a 75 iepdy 16 év “Eppuovy 
karTéoTy Kai rotTors XOoviay vouitew Ajuntpa. 


39 s a , id 
Anth, Pal. 1. 6 (Anath, 31) alyBdrn 1é8¢ Tavi rai edxdpr@ Awoviow 
kat Anat XOovin Evviv EOqxa yépas. Airéopat 8 abrods kaka moea Kal addy 
> . , a > , 
owor, Kai Raddy Gufjoat xaprov dm’ dotaytov. 


“ Demeter Médana at Phigaleia: Paus. 8. 42, 1 Anpytpos dé avrpov 
abr6&. iepdy éxixdnow Mehatrys’ dca pév 33 of ev GeAnovan A€éyovow és pibw 
Tov Tovedarés re xai Atpyrpos, kata rabrd oghiow of Sryareis vopifovar 
TexOiwar 388 ind rijs Ajunrpos oi tiyaheis haclv ody inmoy, dAda rv Aéorrowav 
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, is 
erovopatopévny ind “Apkddov. .. . § 3 nemorjoba 8€ vite oior 1d dyadpa, 
a 
xabeCec bar pév ent mérpa, yuvaskt S¢ corxévae Tada mAjy Kehadijy’ Kebadiy dé 
‘ ? iy 
kat kopyy etxev tov, kat Spaxdvrav te cai GAdwv Onpiov cixdves mpooenepi~ 
keoay rH Kear xtrava bé eved€duto Kal és dxpous rovs mé8as’ Sedgis bE ert 
Tis xeipos qv abrz, meprorepa O€ 4 Spms emt tH Erépa’ .. . MédAawav 8é érovo- 
paca haciv abriy dre cal  Geds pédaway ri éobira eiye. Tb. § 11 %bvea 
7H Oe, Kada xal of ertxdpror vopifovow, oddév, ra S€ and rev dév8pov ray 
Paar 7 y 2 i ek e Rr ann ee 
jpépev ta re GAda kal dumédou Kaprdv, kat pedtoodv Te knpia Kai epiov ra ph 
> > ? a a , 28 a 2 > td a a 
és épyaciay ww qxovta, ... [a] rOdaow eri rév Bogor Gxodounpevoy mpd Tod 
; p s , a aS asc ta ‘ 
onnaiou, Oévres dé xataxéovow abray era tadta i&aras re dvdpdor Kab 
Pn ee eee - 5 abe 2 hy buci ioeta 82 , 
mav €ros Peyahkéav tO xowg xabeoryxev és rv Ovoiav. fépera d€ oguciv 
eotw 9 Spaca, odv 8€ airy Kai THv ‘lepoOdray Kadoupevar 6 vedraros. of Bé eloe 


tév aorav rpeis apOudy. Cf. Hom. Hymn Cer. 42: 
xvdveov Sé xdAvppa Kar’ dpuorépav Bader dSpov. 


“| Demeter "Epis, at Thelpusa in Arcadia (cf. Poseidon, R. 40>): 
Paus. 8. 25, 4 xadodoe 8 "Epwiv GeAmovotor ri Oedv* Spodoyel S€ oquot xat 
"Avripayos . . . § 6 emi rovre@ Kai émuAnoes Th OG yeydvact, Tod pnviparos 
pev Evexa "Epivis, dre rd Gung xpioGat Kadovow épwvew of ’Apxades, Aovoia dé 
énir@ AovoavOat 16 Addon, ta bé ayddpara cori Ta ev TH vag EvAov... Td 
pev 7 ris "Epwios thy re Kiotny Kadouperny Exe kai ev TH Seba ba8u... door 
be Odprdos nai od Anpntpos tis Aovolas 16 dyahpa etvat vopiovor, pdrata 
torwaoay tmeidnpdres, Hv Sé Anpnrpa rexeiv gaciv ek rod Movedavos buyarépa, 
fjs TO Svopa és dred€arous A€yetv ov vopi{over, kai trmov Tov ’Apetova, eri rouTe 
dé mapa oiow ’Apxddar mpotos “Immov Uocedéava évopacbqva, Cf. the 
worship of the Hpagidixat on Mount TaAgovarov near Haliartos in Boeotia, 
Paus. 9. 33, 3, and the Tddaca ’Epwis, Schol. Soph. Ané. 126. Tzetz. 
Lycophr. 153 xat KaAXipaxos *Epwviy cadet ray Anpntpa A€yav" 

Ty péev Gy eondppnvev "Epwiit Tidovacain. 
Lycophr. 1040: 
Sixns rdppodos TeAhoucia 
Ad8avos dpudi peiOpa vaiovca oxida€. 

“a Demeter associated with Poseidon in cult. 

On the sacred way from Athens to Eleusis: Paus. 1. 37, 2 éore 
be xal Zehipov re Bapds cai Anpntpos iepov cai ris madds* ov 8€ odiow 
’AOqva xat Tocedap Exovor tipds: vide ‘ Haloa,’ R. 18. At Mykonos: 
Dittenb. Sy//, 373 (R. 9). ? At Troezen: R. 80. Plut. 668 E 
(Quaest. Conv. 4. 4, 3) Ato xat Anpyrpos civvaos 6 Mocadav. Cf. 
Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, vol. 2, 221, col. g moAdovs 
mpd Anpuntpos Guew "AxeAg@ St wavrev morapav Svopa 6 ’AxeA@os Kat €& 
vdaros xapzds. 

FARNELL. UL Y 
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42b ? Demeter ’Epxuwa : Lycophr. 153, cf. Paus. 9. 39, 2~3- Hesych. 
5. v. "Epxnua® éopry Anuytpos. 
Other chthonian cults of Demeter. 


*8 In Laconia: Plut. Lyc. 27 ra mept ras tapas apiora Siexdopnoev 
airés,.. 7H d€ Swdexdry Ovcavras Eee Anuyntpe Ave +6 mwabos (cf. Plut. 
943A robs vexpovs Anpytpeiovs ’AOnvaior dvépafov 16 madatdv), Public 
inscription in honour of the dead at Sparta: C. J. G. 1434 4 dds 
"Apdray Tuxapérov Buicay cadpdves kai edoeBGs Adparpt kai Képg. At 
Gythion: Paus. 3. 21, 8 Anunrpos tepdv dytov. Cf. relief of (?) Graeco- 
Roman period found at Gythion, with inscription (Arch. Zeit, 1883, 
p. 223, Taf. 13. 1) [Telouxpdr[ys "Aylabdkrerav Thy Slay Ovyarépa Adpatpe Kat 
Képa xaptornpwor. At Kainepolis, near Tainaron: Paus. 3. 25, 6 & 
ari} péyapov Anpnrpos. 

“' Inscription from Messoa: C. J. G. 1164 , . . & 'Edevowios 
Adparpt Gice xorpibdvov dpoev, dprov ba cadpov .. . dpans dé oddeis wapeorar 
. +» Aeoroiva xoipov dpceva, dprov &a cadpwvr, Wrotrwrt xoipoy dpceva, dprov 
mpoxapéa (?), Heprethdva xoipov dpoeva, dprov’ Tixa xoipov dpaeva, 

© At Tegea: R. 1198 

“ At Mantinea: R. 1194, 


*" Elis, on Mount Minthe near Pylos: Strab. 344 réuevds éorw AiSov 
mpos TO Sper ripadpevov kat bd Maxtotioy, kat Anpnrpos Gdoos bmepKeipevov 
rod HvNaxod mediov. On the banks of the Acheron, a branch of the 
Alpheios : 2. ékreriuyrat od8pa rd re ris Anpnrpos Kat tis Képys tepa 
évraifa kai ra rod "Adav. Cf. R. 118. 

* At Potniai in Boeotia: R. 113. 


* At Megara: Paus. 1. 40, 6, on the Acropolis, évraiéa xal ris 
Anpnrpos TO xadovpevov péyapoy’ rarjoat 88 abrd Bacievovra Kapa édeyov. 
® At Paros: Herod. 6. 134 mentions the imofdxopos ray yOoviov Gedy 


in connexion with the gpxos Oecpopépov Anpyrpos: vide R. 2513 
Hera R. 66. 


5! At Athymbra in Caria: "Iarpoxdjs... *AduyBptavds TAovravt xal Képy 
Snynrpr “Eppet “AvovBt, xara mpdcraypa rod Sect, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1887, 
Pp. 274. 

* At Knidos: Newton, Halicarn. p. 714, Pl. Ixxxix, no. 14 (Collitz, 
Dialect. Inscr. 3520) Zéarparos Aaxdprov Adyarpt Kovpat WAotrev ’Em- 
paxae “Eppa. Cf. the ‘ Dirae’ inscriptions on leaden tablets (Newton, 
%. p. 719, &c, Collitz, 3536-3548) with the formula dmepot .. - 
Adparps Kotpat Trotter Oeois roils napa Adparp: (? second or first century 
B.c.). Cf. inscription of Herodes Atticus at his Triopian farm on the 
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Appian way, of kioves Anpyrpos kai Képys dvdOnua xai xOovier Oe&v (Kaibel, 
Lnser. Grae. Ital. et Sicil. 1390). C. I. G. 916 mapadiSope rois xara- 
XOoviots Beois Todro Td HpGov puddrreiv, Wdovrom Kai Anpyntpe cat Wepoepsvy 
cai Epuwiot. Demeter, Kore, Plouton, Eubouleus associated at Eleusis : 
R. 180, 226. Chthonian character of Demeter in the Attic Gecpoddpra: 
R. 75% In Sicily: R. 129, 130. 

Political and ethnic titles and cults. 

53 Demeter MeAaoyis at Argos: Paus. 2. 22, 2 Anunrpés dorw iepdv 
éxixdqow TWedacyides dé rod iSpucapévov Medacyod, cf. R. 232. 

5 Demeter Ai8veca: Polemon. Frag. 11 (Preller) ¢v 7H ’Apyeta 
onapévtos rod tupav oméppatos ex ABuns “Apyou perarepyrapevou’ 816 Kal 
Anpytpos AiBuaons tepav pvoev ev ra "Apyet. 

55 Demeter Acpvaia at Lerna: R. 233. 

56 Demeter Kpicata émidayos at the Boeotian Orchomenos: C, J. G. 
Sept. 1. 3213 Aapdrepe Kptony émBdpy dvéberxe. 

57 Muxadnooia: vide R. 8. 


58 Demeter Srepircs in Phokis: Paus. 10. 35, 10 Ajpyrpos 8 émikdy~ 
ow Sretpiridos iepdv core ev Sreipe’ mAivOov pev tis dpns 7d lepdv, AiBov de 
Tov WevreAyot TO dyadpa, 8adas 4) Beds Exovoa’ mapa S€ airh KaretAnpévoy 
tawias &yadpa dpyaioy ef re dAdo. 

59 Demeter Navayad at Aigion: Paus. 7. 24, 3 "Eefis b€ ro 
“Opayupio Ati Havaxaras éort Anpytpos .. . Eats 8€ oie Kal Sarnpias tepdv 
eiv pév dy 7d Ayadrpa odderi wAjy Trav iepovpevar Cort, Spoor Sé da rotaira* 
AapBdvovres mapa ris Ocod méppara emtyaopia adaow és Oddacaav, méprev Se 
Ty év Supaxoveats *"ApeOovon haoly add. 

6 Demeter ’Ayaia in Boecotia: Plut. de Jszd. et Osir. 378 D xai Botwrot 
Ta Tis "Axatas peéyapa Kwovow, enay6y ri éopray éxeivyy Gvopdforres, as bd 
thy tis Képns ndOodov év dyer rhs Anuntpos ovens. “Eote 8 6 piv obros mepi 
Tikedda ondpipos, dv "AGYp Aiydmriot, Ivaveynava 8 ’A@nvaiot, Bowwroi dé 
Aapdrpiov xadovor, At Thespiai: Athen. Afitth. 4, p. 191 tépeav bia 
Blov Anpnrpos ’Axéas (Roman period). At Tanagra and Athens: 
Steph. Byz. s.v. Tépupa’ wédts Botwrias’ tives 8€ rods abrovs elvac xai 
Tavaypaiovs pacw, &s Srpd8ev xai ‘Exaraios, ad’ ob kai Tepupaia 9 Ano. 
Strabo, 404 kaAoivrat 8 xai Tegupatoe of Tavaypaior. Herod. 5. 57 of d€ 
Tepupatot . . . otxeov S€ ris xopys ravTys arokaxsvres THY Tavayptxny poipay 
... 61 of S€ Tehupaio: twodepOevres vorepov brs Bowwrdv dvaywpeovew és 
"AOnvas’ kai ot ipa éort ev "AOnunar iSpupeva, Tov ovdev péra Tolar dotrroicw 
*AOnvaiowt, GAda re Kexopirpéva Tev Grav ipadv kat 87 Kai ’Axatins Anuntpos 
ipdv re kat Spya. At Marathon and in the Attic Tetrapolis, calendar- 
inscription, fourth century B.c.: Prott-Ziehen 26 Capyndtavos* ’Ayaia 

¥ 2 
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xpiés. Cf. Hesych. s.v. ’Ayaig émiderov Anpytpos ard rod mepi tiv Képny 
yous. Cf.R. 7,109. ? Delos: vide R.g1. Paus. 5. 8, 8 mpéros pev év 
dprm te es “Axatiay énoinaer Ody Avxtos ddixécOar thy "Ayatiav és Ajov ex 
tav ‘YrepBopéwy rovrav' éret 8é ddjv MeAdveorros Kupatos és OQmw kat ‘Exacpynv 
foev, ds ex tev ‘YrepBopewy kat abrar mpdrepov ere tis Axatias ddixovro és 
Ajdov. ? At Ikonion in Lykaonia: C. J. G. 4000 ’Apyxsepeis ’Ayaras (?) 
Sjpou xdpw tis Sexapdlov Terpaxdpnys Te Geis mpdrodor kat Ateoviooy (inscrip- 
tion of late period, doubtfully restored). 


5! Demeter ‘Opodwia at Thebes: vide Zeus, R. 133. 


® Demeter ’Apquetvovis, near Thermopylae: Herod. 7. 200 Geppo- 
TuNwy Koen Té ort, TH odvopa "AvODAY Keira’... Kai XSpos wept adrhy ebpus ev 
7 Anyntpés re ipdv "Apdixrvoridos pura: kai Spat cio Apdeervdar kat airod 
tot "Apduxriovos ipéy. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 142, Amphictyonic 
inscription of the period of Alexander, mentioning xondcews rod vaot 
tot éu MvAaia: ris Ajunrpos piobds. Strab. 429 gore dé wai Ampiy péyas 
abré& Kat Anuntpos iepoy ev @ xara macav Tvdalav Ovoiav érédovy of Apdi- 
xrvoves; Cf. 420. Anth. Pal. 13. 25 (Callimachus) Ajyyrpe 77 Tvdaiy, 77 
Tovrov dix Hehacyav “Axpiotos rév vydy edeiparo. Cf. 136¢; Apollo, 
R, 120, 

* @ ?’AravOia, from Akanthos in Thrace: C. Z. G, 2007k OP(os| 
AH pntpos] AK[avéias}. 

© Evvonia, ?epithet of Demeter on fourth-century coins of Gela: 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 124. Cf. inscription found in the Peiraeus, 
Bull. Corr, Hell. 1879, p. 310, mentioning a dedication to Demeter as 
the éudvo. rod Kooi irap Gacwray|, B.C. 302. 

* Demeter Geopopépos and Cecpia: Diod. Sic. 5. 5 [Anunrnp| vdpous 
elonyycaro xa’ obs dixatonpayeiy OicOncar 8¢ fy airiav haoly adryy Oeopo- 
Pspov crovopacOjva, Callim. H. Demel. 19: 

xdhdtoy @s Todiecow éaddra réOpia Baxev. 


Vide infra, R. 74~r107. 


* Demeter Anporedns in Amorgos: Rev. d. El Gr. 1903, p. 166 
(fourth-century decree) eofe 77 Bovdj xa rH Spor ... ered} | iepea rys 
Anpntpos ris Snporedovs eloayyédAer . . . mept Td tepdv ris Anpntpos Gre ai 
‘yuvaixes cigtodeat, 

® Dedication at Halikarnassos: Hell. Journ. 1896, p. 217 Wavravéry 
Avoripov rod “Apeus [icparetcaca Anlenrpt cai Képg xat ro Aju (? second 
century B. C.). 

® Festival of "Edevé¢pia at Athens in honour of Demeter and Kore : 
Eph. Arch. 1890, p. 74 [@Aurmibys] éniderov dyava xateaxevacen Ti Anpytpt 
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kai TH Képy mparos indumpa ths tov Sypov edevOepias, B. Cc. 284-3. C. 1. G. 
123 (Eleusinian official to supervise weights and measures fined for 
neglect of duty) dpedéro lepas rj Anunrpe cai 77 Képy Spaypds xeAlas. 

“* Demeter in the formula of the state-oath. At Pheneos: R. 235. 
At Athens: C. /. G. 736 (inscription of Cimon’s period) ri» Bovdjv 
dpvivat Mia xat Amdddo@va kat Anuyntpa. Cf.C.7.A. 2.578. In the oath 
of the Heliasts: Demosth. 22 Zimocr. 151 éopvivat Alia WooedS Anun- 
tpa, Cf. zz Callipp.9. Pollux 8.122 Spvvow 8¢ [of dtxacrai] ev ’Apdyrre 
Steaornpio *Ané\Aw matpgov cat Anyntpay kai Aia Baca. Cf. Schol. 
Aeschin. 7 Timarch. (Dindorf, p. 31) rots épxious, ’And\dwva rév marppov 
kat Anphrpav cai Aia, ds pyar Aeivapyxes : ? oath instituted by Solon. See 
Hesych. s. v. rpets Got. 

8 At Syracuse, 6 péyas dpxos: Plut. Dion. 56 fv d€ rowiros. xaraBas 
és Th tay Gecpoddpav tépevas 6 Sidovs THv miotw iepov rivev yevopevav 
mepiSddrerat rv woppupisa ths Geod Kai AaBov dG8a Katopevyy ardpvucr .. . 
6 KddXernos reptpetvas THy Eopriy is Spoce Oot Spa roy hdvoy ev rois Kopetois. 
Cf. Diod. Sic. 19. 5 mapayGeis /Ayaboxdijs] eis rb Anpnrpos iepov ims rev 
Today Gpooe pydéy évartiwbyoeo bar ri Snpoxparia. 

*® Demeter invoked in treaties of alliance, e. g. between Athens and 
Keos: C. 7. A. 4. 54>, with Zeus, Athena, and Poseidon. Between 
Erythrai and Kolophon: 24. 1.9,13. Between Athenians, Arcadians, 
Achaeans, Eleans, and Phliasians—see Xen. Hell. 7. 3—before the 
battle of Mantinea: C. J. A, 2, addit. 37> edéarba rG Aci 7H "OAvprio 
kat ry °AOqva rij Wodead: Kai ri Anuytpe xat 7 Képn kat rots dabexa Bevis 
kai tais oepvais Oeais. 

70 ? City-goddess of Sicyon: Hesych. s.v. "Ewamis’ Anpnrnp mapa 
Zixvevios, Of Sardis: Apoll. Tyan. Zpist. 408 Epuiiev vopioa ay res 
tip wédw kat adxt Anuntpos’ 7 5é Ged GiddvOperos. 

7 Anpymp Eupnpépes ? worshipped as war-goddess in Boeotia : 
Lycophr. 153 "Epxuvy’ "Epwis Coupia Zupnpdpos ; see Tzetzes, 26. &v rH 
Bowrig pura i Anynrpa éxovca Eipos. Cf. worship of Demeter 
Madoddpos at Selinus. Roehl, 7. G. A. 515 vixovre rot Ledwovrios 
Sead Madogdpov xal dia Tacexpdrecav. Plut. Lum. 6 efra vO pev ry ’Anvav, 
7 8€ ryv Anpytpay Bonbotoay édbeiv. ? Demeter Nixnpdpos at Henna: 
R. 158. 

Demeter as goddess of marriage (?) and birth. 

2 Plut. Contug. Praec. 1, p. 138A pera rév warptov Geopdv, ov byiv 
4 THs Anuntpos iépea ovveipyrupevas épyppooev, De TIsid. et Osir. 377» 
mas odte Anpntpt Tis Tav épwrikay entpedetas péerett, GAN “Tors 5 Lb. Prov. 
Alex. 16 ’AOnynow €v rois yapous €0s Rv apdibady maida . . . Arkvav prav 
mAnpy Tepipépovra éyerv “"Eqbuyov kaxdy, etpov duewoy.” Cf. Hesych. 5. 2, 
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yapndos’ 6 eis Tos ydpous mecodpevos whakois. Serv. Verg. Aen. 4. 58 
alii dicunt favere nuptiis Cererem, quod prima nupserit Iovi et con- 
dendis urbibus praesit, ut Calvus docet ‘et leges sanctas docuit et cara 
iugavit corpora connubiis et magnas condidit urbes.’ 


73 Paton and Hicks, Zuscr. of Cos 386 ras d€ axovaas dpoodcas 
icp@oOar [r& Adparpt| rats d€ reAcupévats Kai tais emuwupdevopevas jpev ta 
SnAoperg, ... wevroBddros SiSovcas drodehiobat Gdwv avaopdrav mavtav 
(? third century 8, c.). 

™ @eopoddpos (vide R. 64): Herod. 2. 171 «ai ris Anpnrpos rederis 
mépt, THY of "ENAnves Ceopopdpia Kadcovet, Kal ravTys pot mEpt eVoToua KeivOw, 
mAqy Goov attas dain éoti eye. ai Aavaod Ovyarépes oay ai rHy rederiy 
tavryy €& Alyinrov céayayoica kai ddi~aoa Tas MeAaoyedredas yuvairas. 
pera 82 e£avagrdons Hedorovvicou ind Awpiewy éarddero 4 Tedeth, of S€ 
brodeapOevres TeAomowvaciay xai ovk eLavacrdvres "Apnades dievwtov adrip 
povvos. 

% The Gcopopdpra (cf. R. 35). 

In Attica: * Arist. Zhesmoph. 1. 280 & Oparra, Oacat, kaopéveav Tov dap- 
nddav| door rd xpi’ dvépyel’ ind ris Myvbos. 1. 376 th pon |rav Geopopopiny, 
n pada qpiv oxodry. 1. 294 SovAos yap ovk tkear’ dkovew Trav AOywr. 
1. 78 enel viv y obre ra Bixacripia | wéddet Sixdtew otre Bovdijs eo Epa, | eel 
rpirn ott Geopohopion 7 péon. 1.1148 Ker’ edppoves tAaot, | wérriat, ddcos és 
tperepor, | dvdpas iv’ ob Oéus eleopay | Spy:a cepvd Ocoiv, iva Aaprdae | Paiveroy 
apBporov dpw. Av. 1519 ddr’ Somepe: Gecpopopicis varevouev. Isaeus. 
3- 80 ev re Sipm Kexrnpévos roy rpitddavrov olkov . . . qvayKicero dv imep ris 
yaperis yuvatxds Kat Geopoddpia éoriay yevaixas, 8. 19 al Te yuvaikes ai Tay 
Snporéy pera ratra mpovkpwav abriy pera THs Avoxéovs yuvatxds . . . Gpxewv 
els Ta OecpoPdpia Kat moe Ta vopeCdpeva per exeivns. 

» Schol. Arist. Zhesmoph. 841 ra pév rina npo dveiv Tov Oecpopopiav 
Tivaveyiavos 6& (Phot. s.z. Zryma’ opti "AGnynow, ev 7 eddxer % Gvodos 
yevérbar ris Anpnrpos, doWopoivro 8 ev airy vuerds ai yuvaixes GARAOS" 
ovTas EiBovdos). Schol. Arist. 7) hesmoph. 86 8exdry [Hvaveydvos | ev 
“Adipotvn Gcopoddpia ayera.... €vdexdry Tvaveyidvos avodos (zd. 1. 592 
map éviois Kai xaOo8os) Swdexdty vnoreia Tpoxaidexarn KaddAryevera. (Cf. 
Artemis, R, 73). Schol. Arist. Ran. 341 16 kpeoayeiv év Trois Oegpo- 
Gopius . . . td yxotpoapayeiv, Hesych. s. v0. dvodos 4 évdexdrn rod 
They iaivos Gre al yuvaixes dvépxovrar cis Ocopodbopiay [Peis Oeopo- 
Peprov obra xadeira. Plut. Vit. Demosth. 30 xaréorpee dé exry eri 
Reet Tov vaveyiavos pnvos ev 7 thy oxvOpemordtny tay Cecpopopior qpepav 
ayovea Tapa TH G6 vyorevovow al yovaixes. Athenae. 307 F vyoretay &yopev 
Seopopopioy ry péany. Alkiphr. 3. 39 4 viv foraca GeuvotdTy TeV 
Geopodpopiay copri: 4 pev yap “AvoSos Kara Ty mparny yeyovev Hpepar' 7 
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Nyoreia 8€ 16 riypepov elvar map’ 'AOnvaiots éoprdterat, Ta KadAtyevera 8é és THY 
émoteav Ovovor. Photius, s.v, p. 87, 21 Gecpopopiav jyépar 8: Sexarn 
Gecpodopia (cod.), évdexdry xiBodos. 

¢ Ov. Met. 10. 431: 

Festa piae Cereris celebrabant annua matres 

: Illa quibus nivea velatae corpore veste 
Primitias frugum dant spicea serta suarum, 
Perque novem noctes Venerem tactusque viriles 
In vetitis numerant. 

4 Theodor. Therapeut. 12.73 (p. 176, 9) éporndeioa Ccava| “ Mooraia 
yur} dd dvdpds els rd Oeopopédpoy Kdrevow ; ” 

e Schol. Theocr. 4. 23 Uap@évor -yuvaixes xai tav Biov wepval xara rhy 
qpépav tis teAerAs tas vopipovs BiBAous Kat icpds imep tov xopupay airay 
dveriOecav kai doavet Atravevovaat annpxorto eis "EXevoiva. 

f Clem. Alex. Profr. p. 16 P. ai Geapopopidfovea: ris poras rovs KéK- 
kovs mapadvAarrovaw eobiew, 

® Apoll. B77. 1. 8, 1, § 3 ypaid ms, "lépBy, oxdyacu thy Oedy émoinae 
pedidoar oid troito ev rois Oecpodopios ras yuvaixas oxantew éeyovow (cf. 
Hom. H. Dem. 203-203). Theodor. Therap. 3. 84 (p. 51, 33) rév 
xréva Tov ‘yuvatkeiov rois Gecpopopios mapa Tay TereAcopevay yuvaiKay Teas 
agiovpevov. 

h Plin. 24. 39 Graeci lygon vocant, alias agnon, quoniam matronae 
Thesmophoriis Atheniensium castitatem custodientes his foliis cubitus 
sibi sternunt. 

i Clem. Alex. Profr. p. 14 P ra Sepeddrrys avOoddyta kai rdv xddadov 
kai tiv dpwayhy riv ind Aifovéas kal ro cxicpa THs Tis al ras bs rod EiBou- 
Adws ras cvykaranobeicas Taiv Oeaiv, 8¢ fv airiay ey Tois Cecpoopiors peyapi- 
(ovres xotpous éxBdddovor (leg. peydpos (Ovras .. . €uBaddovar!, ravryy rip 
pudodoyiav ai yuvaixes morxidws kara rédw éoptdfovar, Cecpopdpia, oxipopdpia, 
dppyrodspia, wodutpdnas tiv Sepepdrrys exrpaypdovoat apraynv. Lucian’s 
Scholiast, Rhein. Mus. 25 (1870), p. 548 Geapopopia (sic) éopry ‘EAAjvev 
pvoripia weptéxovea, Ta 8é aita xal Exippoopia cadcira’ . . . els oup Tipny 
rod Etovdéws purreicOar rods yxoipous eis rd xdopara ris Anpnrpos Kai ris 
Képns. 1a b€ canévta tav épSdnOérray eis ta péyapa Karavapépovow (sic) 
dythjrprat Kadovpevat yuvatees, xabapevoacar Tpidy Hpepar® at xataBaivovew 
els ra GduTa Kai dveveyxdcat emerOacw eri tov Bopor oy vopifover rov ap~ 
Bdvovra kal r@ aonépw ovyxaraBdddovra edpopiav Lew. A€yovos d€ Kat 
Spdxovras Kdrw elvat wept Ta xdopara, ods Ta TOAAG Tav BAnOevToy Kater Ole. 
3d nal xpdrov yiveoOat dray dvthGow ai yuvaixes, xal Grav droriWavra madw 
ra mAdopara éxeiva iva dvayopnowat oi Spaxuvres ots vopifovar ppoupovs Trav 


ape Sey or . - ar ‘ ros 
abdirev. 1a S€ alta Kat dppnropdpia xa\eira, Kat ayera Tov abrav Ad-yov 
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Zyovra mepi THs THY KapTav yeverews Kal THS TGv avOpwrev aoropas, dvadé- 
povrat 8€ xavravOa dippyta lepa éx aréatos Tov cirov KuTeckevacpéva, pinata 
Spaxdvray Kat dvdpav oxnudrwr. apBdvovor S€ Kadvov Oadrdovs Sia 7d wodd- 
‘yovov rov durov. éuS8ddduvra dé Kat eis Ta peyapa ovTas Kadovpeva GbvTa 
éxeiva Te Kat yoipot, @s 4On paper, cai adrui dia 7d TodCTOKOY, cis cvvOnpa Tis 
yeveceas TOY Kapnay Kat Tov avOpamov . . . Cecpohopia Kadeirar Kabdre 
Ocopoddpos 7 Anunrnp xarovoud erat, TiHeica vdpov Arou Oecpov Kal! ovs Thy 
tpopny mopiferOai re Kai xarepyatec Oar avOpamovs Séov. 

kK Plut. p. 378 D (De sid. et Ostr. 69) wai yap ’AOq»noe vnotevovow ai 
yovaikes év Geapoopiats xapai KaOnpevat, 

1 Hesych. s.v. Aéwypa’ Ovoia tis’ AOnynow év dtoppyre redoupery ind rev 
yuvaixay év tois Gecpopdpos’ 1d abrd Kal drodiwypa Uorepov €xAOn. 

m Id. s.v. Znpia Ovoia tis drodiSopérn tmép rav ywopevav (?) &v 
Gcopoopics. 

n Walz, Khel. Gracc. 4, p. 462 vdpos év rois Cecpodopiors AverOat rods 
Seoporas. Cf. 2b. 8, p. 67. 

© At Halimus: Paus. 1. 31, 1 "AAtpovolos Gecpopdspov Anpntpos Kai 
Képns éotiv iepdv. 

P At Kolias: Plut. Vis. Sol. 8 mdevoas emi Kodidda pera rod Metor- 
orpdrov kai karadaBdy aiTé& wdoas ras yuvaikas rh Anunrpe ray marptov Ovolav 
emeredougas. 

a At Peiraeus: C. 7. A. 2. 573> (fourth century B.c.) émpedeioOat 
tov Sqpapyov pera ris iepeias Tov det Sypapxodvra tod Ceopodopioy ras av 
pnbels dpérovs drei pyde Odoous ovvdyer pnd€e iepd evidpedavrat pydé xadap- 
Hovs Todor pnd€ mpds rods Bopods pyde rd péyapoy mpociwow dvev ris tepeias 
GAN 4 Grav % opti rev Gecpopopiov cal mAnpociar xai xadapaios Kab rd 
oxipa kai et twa GddAnv jyépav ovvépyorrat -ai yuvaikes xata ra marpia. 
Eynpicba Uepaeiow ; cf. 1059. (Cf. Arist. Zhesm. 834 mpoedpiay 7’ abri} 
8i8oc6ac Eryviowse kai Sxipots.) 

¥ At Eleusis: Aen. Tact. 17 tats rev “AOnvaiay yuvaki, Gerpopdpra 
dyovoas év Edevoin (referring to the period of Pisistratus). 

*S Gcopopdpa at Eretria : Plut. Quaes/. Grace. 31 bia ri Trois Ceopodo- 
picts ai ray "Eperptéwy yuvaixes od mpébs mip adda mpos FAtov Omrdat Ta xpéa 
rat KadNtyéverav ob xadodow ; 

“ Geopopspa at Megara: Paus. 1. 42, 6 fore 3¢ Kat Anpyrpos lepov 
Ocopogpdpov. Cf. 43. 2, near the Prytaneum, Iérpa "AvacdnOpa... 
Anuytnp, et re mord, sre thy maida émavaro (yrovea, xai évrava dvexddecev 
aurny. éorxdra 8€ rH Adyw Spdow és Hpas Ere al Meyapéov yuvaixes. 


™® ? Gecpopspea on the Isthmus of Corinth: Serv. Aen. 1. 4 30 apud 
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Isthmon anus quaedam nomine Melissa fuit. Hanc Ceres sacrorum 
suorum cum secreta docuisset, interminata est ne cui ea quae didicisset 
aperiret ; sed cum ad eam mulieres accessissent, ut ab ea primo blandi- 
mentis post precibus et praemiis elicerent ut sibi a Cerere commissa 
patefaceret, et in silentio perduraret, ab eisdem iratis mulieribus 
discerpta est. 


b ? Geapopdpia in Sicyon, on the road to Phlius: Paus. 2. 11, 3 
mupata kadovpevdy eotw adoos, iepiv dé ev arg Upocracias Anpntpos Kai 
Képns. évratéa ef abrav oi av8pes éopriy dyovot, tov dé NupdGva xadov- 
pevoy rats yuvattly éopragew mapetkact kat dydApara Atovicou Kai Anpnrpos xal 
Képns ra mpdocwra gaivovra ev TG Nuphavi eorw. 

7 Gecpopdpia in Aegina: Herod. 6. 91 xarapevye mpos mpdéupa Anyn- 
Tpos Gecpodédpov. 

8 Ocopopdpia at Troezen: Paus. 2. 32, 8 tmtp 8€ row Movedaves tiv 
vadv €ott Anuntnp Secpoddpos, "ANOnrov, xaba Aeyovaw, ipucapeévov. 

5! 2? Cecpopdpia at Epidauros: Diod. Sic. (Zxcerpt.) 32. 1 ad fin. 
Aeyerat 8 ind twev Gre mpd Tov peradaBelv ryy eis dvdpa poppy lépea rhs 
Anpntpos eyeyérnro, kat Ta tois dppeaw ddpara iSovaa kpiow Exyxev doeBeias. 

a Oecpopdpia in Laconia: Hesych. s.v. Tpiypepos’ Gecpopdpra ind 
Aakavev. 

b ? Ccopopdpra at Aigila: Paus. 4. 17, 1 gore 8 Alysia ris Aakwvixijs, 
evOa iepov pura dyioy Anyntpos’ evravOa éemitdpevos 6 Aptoropeérns, xat of 
atv aire ras yuvaixas dyovoas éoprny. .. . 

83 @ecpopdpa in Arcadia, near Pheneos: Paus. 8. 15, 5 of deduevor 
Thy Ocov . . . erommoavro pév Anpntpos vady Cecpias bd TG Spee rj KvAAnvy, 
kateotnoavto 8€ airy Kal TeAerHy, Hvtwa Kal viv yovow. 

5 ? Geopopdpia at Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 36, 6 Anpyrpos xadoupevys 
ev €het vads Te Kat GAgos’ Taito gradiots wéevTe dTwrépw Ths méAEws, yuvarki Se 
és adtd Evodds éort pdvas. Cf. R. 107. 

85 ? Gecpopdpa near Pellene in Achaea: Paus. 7. 27, 9 1d Mucaioy, 
iepov Anpnrpos Muaias. iSpiaacbar 8€ adréd hacw dvdpa’Apyeiov. dyovar 

pov Aiuntp p pa "Apy y 
S€ nai éopriy ti Anuntpe évravOa jpepdv émra’ tpiry S€ népa ths éopris 
imekiaow of Gvdpes ex Tov tepov, xarudermdpevac Sé ai yuvaixes SpOow ev 77 
vuxti érdaa vépos éativ abrais’ dreNavvovrat 8€ ovy of Gvdpes pdvov GAAG Kai 
t&v kuvav Tro dppev. és S€ rHv emovaav adixopevan és TO iepov Tar dvopar, ai 
yoaixés Te és adrovs Kai dvd pépos és ras yuvaixas of dvdpes yédori re és GAAn- 


ous xparrat kat oxodppacw. Cf. R. 253. 


% In Boeotia. 
® Ocopopépa at Thebes: Paus. 9. 16, 5 70 8€ ris Anuytpos iepov rhs 
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Ocopopdpou Kddpov kal tay doydven oikiay wore eivat Neyoust. Anpytpos dé 
&yahpa Goov és orépva cotiv ev ro avepo. Cf. 9.6,6. Xen. Hell. 5. 2,29 
4 Boudh exdOnro ev ry év dyopG orod dia Td ras yuvaikas ev TH KaSpeia 
Cceopopopidcerv. 

b Gecpogdpa at Koroneia: C. LZ. G. Sept. 2876 icperdéaca Adparpr 
Ceopodpépv. 

? Gecpopépa in Phokis: Paus. 10. 33, 12 Ajpyrpos 8€ Geopodpdpor 
Apupaios iepdv éotw dpxaiov, kai dya\pa dpOdv Aiov meroinra Kai aiti 
CGcopopédpia eopriy dyovow erérerov. 

% Geopopdpta in Lokris: Strab. 1. 60 wept dé “AAravoy Ceopopopiwv 


” 
OVvTa@V. 


%° Geopopédpta in Thrace (Abdera): Athenae. 2, p. 46E émei ai rev 
Cecpopopiay jpépar evéarnaar, denBeroay [Anudkptror] ji) droOavely Kata THY 
ramyupw, Oras éopracwot. 

° Geopopépa at Pantikapaion: C. LZ. G. 5799 iepia Anpytpos 
Seapopspov, 1h, 2106 Anuntpt Ceopopdp (private dedication, circ. 
300 B. C.). 

* Cecpopspa at Delos: Athenae. 109E ’Axaivas* rovrov rod dprov 
Himpovever Zipos ev dyBd@ Anduddos Néyor rais Gecpopdpors yivesOar” eioi dé 
dprot peydAot, cal €opri kaderrat peyaddpria, emdeydvrav rev pepdvreav dyaivyy 
oréaros éumheav tptyov. Bull. Corr. Hell. 6, pp. 24~23, temple accounts 
of Delos, circ. 180 B.C., xvipos rb Ceapopspiov xabdpat (1. 198), es @eapo- 
Popa tH Anunrpr ts éykipov (1. 200), rf fepeta tis Anuntpos ti THs Képns 
(I. 201). Cf. year 1903, p. 72 (inscription, circ. 230 8. c.), in month 
Metageitnion, xoipos ré Geopopipioy xabdpacdar ds eyxipwv és Ovaiav th 
Anpnrpt xai Sore TH Képy lepetov ai Avi EvBovdei iepeiov. 

"* Geopopspa at Paros: vide R. 50. Cf, Hera, R. 66. 
? eopopdpa at Mykonos: vide R. 230. 
Geopopépia at Rhodes: the month Gecpodpdpios mentioned in 
inscription on vase-handle, Ash. Mitth. 1896, p. 133. Inscription in 
C. 1. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1. 157 (first century A.p.) mentions a colle- 
GiuM Geopopopracray, 

On the coast of Asia Minor. 


* @Ceapopspea at Gambreion : Gcopodépioy mentioned C. /. G. 3562. 
Cf. Dittenb. Syl. 470 Tois dynopois Tois mpd Tov Cecpodopior. 


98 


94 


© Geapopdpia at Smyrna: C. L. G. 3194 4 cvvodos ray puorév ris 
peydAns Geas mpd mews Oecpoddpov Anpyrpos (? first century B.c.). 

™ @copopépa at Erythrai: Bull. Corr. Hell. 4.157, 160 4 Bovdi xai 
6 Bijpos éreipnoey Zogipny igpecay Anuytpos Cecpoddpov. 
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* Oeopopdpia at Ephesos: Herod. 6.16 vuxrds te yap daixaro és airiy 
kal édvrev thot yuvakl aité6s Cecpoopiov, Yearly mysteries and sacri- 
fices Anunrpt kaproddpy Kai Qeapopdpe kai Oeois ceBucrois (=the deceased 
Roman emperors) id rév puorav, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1877, p. 289. 

*° Gcopopépia at Priene(?): C. Z. G. 2907, dedication to the hero 
Androclos, who saw in a dream Gcopoddpovs dyvas Torvias ép papece 
AeuKots. 

109 Geopopspta at Miletos: Parthenius, 8 év MAyro Geopodopiwr dvray 
al cuvnOporcpéver yuvakav ev te lep@, 6 Bpaxd ris médews améxet. Steph. 
Byz. s.v. Madyrtos, Aidvpos ev ovproctaxcis now bre mparov pév Acdeynis 
éxadeiro . . . eira Tervoveu dnd tov exe mrdwy xual dre exet mparov airus Epv. 
ol yap... év ruis Gecpoopiors tirvos KrdSov ind ry ortBdda .. . Kut emi Ta 
tis Anyuntpos iepa xXevov aitvos Tiec bat. 

Egypt and Africa. 

1 Gcopopdpia at Alexandria: Polyb. 13. 29, 8. Cf. 13. 247, 2 mapqy 
eis TO Oeopoopeiov, dvewypévov Tot ved did twa Ovoiav exéreov. Arsinoe : 
Zetschr. f. Erdkunde, 1887, p. 81, street called Gecpodopiov. Schol. 
Arat. Phenom. 130 map’ Alyuatios kata tov ’Emgi pia, dre ev A€ovte 
yiverat 6 AALos, 7 THs Kopns dpmayi redeodrat. 

2 Geopopédpia at Cyrene: Suidas, s.v. Ceapopdpos’ Ste Barros, 6 Kupy- 
yy Krioas, Tis Gexpopdpou ta pvorypia eyAixeto pabeiv. Cf. Aelian Prag. 
44 pera Tis iepas orodns GAat TeAovperae prvoTixds odaxrpiar Katadrepbeioar™ 
kai aipovoat ra £ihy .. . atamAcas Exovoat Tod aipatos ris xeipas kai TA Tpdo- 
oma pévros [joay dé éx ra iepeiav xpirapevac’. 

Sicily. 

1° Geopopdpa at Syracuse: R. 68. Athenae. 647A ‘Hpaxdeidns 
6 Supaxdctos €v tO twept Gecpav ev Zvpaxovcas Pyat rots mavredeiows Tov 
@eopoopiay ék onogdyov Kai pédutos xatackevaterOar épijPata yuvaikeia, 
&@ xadeicbar xata macav Sixediav puddovs xai mepipéperOar rais Oeais. 
Plat. Zist. 349 D xai mparov pev ex tis dxpomddews exméurer pe. 
cipdy mpépacw os ras yuvaikas év T@ KyTE, Ev @ RaT@KoUY éya, déor Biaat 
Ovaiay twa Sexnpepov. Diod. Sic. 5. 4 of 8€ xara rv Zuediavy. .. Is 


, A 5] beg 4 ’ a ? Ay > ‘ © , ~ , 
Anpytpos tov Katpov THs Oucias mpoékpivay ev @ THY dpxnv 6 andpos Tov giror 


AapBaver, emt Sé Hpepas deka mavyyuvpw ayovew emovepov rijs Geo rains, 
Th te Aapmporynte THs TapacKeuns peyadompeneotarny Kai TH StacKevz puypor- 
pevot Tév dpxaiov Biov. Gos dé €otw adrois év ravtas tails jpépas ait ypodo- 
yetv xara Tas mpos GAAHAous Spidtas bid 76 tv Gedv ext 7H THs Képys dpmayi 
Avroupémny yeAaoas dia THY alcypodoyiav. 

™ @eopopdpta at Akrai: C. [, G. 5432 Kaddcyeveia etydv (late 
period). 


15a ? Gecpopdma at Katana: Cic. 7 Virr. 4. gg sacrarium Cereris 
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est apud Catinenses...in eo sacrario intimo fuit signum Cereris 
perantiquum: quod viri, non modo cuiusmodi esset, sed ne esse 
quidem sciebant. Aditus enim in id sacrarium non est viris: sacra 
per mulieres ac virgines confici solent ... sacerdotes Cereris atque 
illius fani antistitae, maiores natu, probatae ac nobiles mulieres. 


b ?Enna: Lact. Div. Inst. 2. 4 Gracchanis temporibus, turbata 
republica et seditionibus et ostentis, cum repertum esset in carminibus 
Sibyllinis antiquissimam Cererem debere placari, legati sunt Ennam 
missi. Haec igitur Ceres, quam videre maribus ne adorandi quidem 
gratia licebat.... (Cf Cic. zz Verr. 5.187 teque Ceres, et Libera... 
a quibus initia vitae atque victus, legum, morum, mansuetudinis, 
humanitatis exempla hominibus et civitatibus data ac dispertita esse 
dicuntur, quarum sacra populus Romanus a Graecis adscita et accepta, 
tanta religione et publice et privatim tuetur.) 


6 Tn Italy. 
a Verg. Aen. 4. 57: 


mactant lectas de more bidentes 
legiferae Cereri Phoeboque patrique Lyaeo. 


?at Rome: Serv. Verg. Georg. 1. 344 nuptias Cereri celebrare, in 
quibus revera vinum adhiberi nefas fuerat, quae Orci nuptiae dicebantur, 
quas praesentia sua pontifices ingenti sollemnitate celebrabant. Cen- 
sorinus D. Nat. c. 17 renuntiarunt xviri uti Diti Patri et Proserpinae 
ludi Tarentini in campo Martio fierent tribus noctibus et hostiae furvae 
immolarentur (from Varro), 


> Pompeii: C. 1. G. 5865 (votive inscription) {dpe Anuntpos 
Gccpodépov. 


“ Neapolis: C. Z. G. 3799 (votive inscription, Roman period) 
iepig Anpytpos Gcopopdpov. Cic. Pro Balbo s5 sacra Cereris; quum 
essent assumpta de Graecia, et per Graecas semper curata sunt sacer- 
dotes, et Graecia omnia nominata. . .. Has sacerdotes video fere aut 
Neapolitanas aut Velienses fuisse. Cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 33 
Bpicavro [oi "ApndSes) Aijantpos lepdy, at ras Ovaias adr# dud yovatkdy Te Kal 
mpariaus Evaav, as "EAnat vdpos, Sv obdev 6 xa’ mas Aag~ev xpdvos. 


“Ta Serv. Verg. Aen. 4. 609 Proserpinam raptam a Dite patre Ceres 
cum incensis faculis per orbem terrarum requireret per trivia eam vel 
quadrivia vocabat clamoribus. Unde permansit in eius sacris ut certis 
diebus per compita a matronis exerceatur ululatus, sicut in Isidis 
sacris. Id. £c/. 3. 26 consuetudo fuerat ut per trivia et quadrivia 
ulularent et flebile quiddam in honore Dianae canerent rustici ad red- 
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dendam Cereris imitationem, quae raptam Proserpinam in triviis 
clamore requirebat. 

198 Demeter émAvoazéry: Hesych. s.v.’EntAvoapév. "EXevO0" ai pia 
tév ElkeOudv xal énadvupov Anyntpos mapa Tapavtivots xai Zvpaxovoiors. 
"Emrdda, $.U. ovrws ev Aaxedaipore 4 Anunrnp ipupévy tiara. s. 7. 
eriacoa’ Ajpnrpos éravupov. $.v. éroudin, Anpntyp' év KopivOy. 

109 Demeter Kovporpégos at Athens: C. 7. A. 3. 372 and 373 
(inscriptions on seats in the Erechtheum) Kovporpépov && ’AyAavpov 
Anpyrpos (referring to the worship of Demeter in the Aglaurion) : 
Anpntpos Kovporpépov ’Axatas. Cf. R. g. 

109 a Serv. Verg. Aen. 4. 58 alii dicunt hos deos quos commemoravit 
nuptiis esse contrarios: Cererem quia propter raptum filiae nuptias 
execratur...et Romae cum Cereri sacra fiunt observatur ne quis 
patrem aut filiam nominet, quod fructus matrimonii per liberos constet. 
Id. 3. 139 quidam dicunt diversis numinibus vel bene vel male faciendi 
potestatem dicatam ut Veneri coniugia, Cereri divortia, Iunoni procrea- 
tionem liberorum. 

Persephone: vide Ge, R. 1. 

no Hom. Od. 10. 491: 

els ’Aidao ASdpous Kai emawys Mepoedoveins. 
11, 217: 
Tlepoepdvera, Atos Ovydtnp. 
I, g. 568: 
mora S€ cai yaiav rodvpdpByv xepoiv ddoia 
KixAjoKove “ALdny kai erawiy Tepoepdvecav, 
mpoxvu KxabeCopevn, Sevovro Sé Sdxpvor KdArrot, 
madi Sdpev Odvaror’ ris 8 jepodoiris "Epwis 
&Avev €& "EpéBerduy, apueidryov Frop Exovea. 
Hes. Zheog. 912: 
Airap 6 Anpnrpos modupdpBys és A€xos HAOEv, 
 rexe Tlepoeovyy Aevxodevor, jy ’AiSaveds 
Foracey hs mapa pytpds' axe b€ pyriera Zevs. 


Chthonian cults of Kore-Persephone as queen of the lower world. 


11 At Lebadeia (cf. R. 42): Paus. 9. 39, 2 pact 8 évrat@a “Epxvvav 
Spoo Képy th Anpyrpos maifovoav.... § 3 Kal gore pév mpds rh bxOn Tod 
morapod vads ‘Epxivys, év 5€ abr mapbévos xqva Exouca év rais xepoiv’ eici 
8€ ev TE THNAGI@ TOU ToTapod Te ai mHyat Kai dydApata dpbd, weprerdeypévor SE 
caw atrav ruis oxymtpos Spaxovres , .. elev 8€ Gv Tpoamos rai "Epxuva. 
§ 4 cat airdber iotow és rd mpdow tod dpous, Képns éati xadoupevn Onpa xai 
Atss Bagidéas vads. Liv. 45. 27 Lebadiae quoque templum Iovis Tro- 
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phonii adit: ibi... sacrificio Iovi Hercynnaeque facto, quorum ibi 
templum est. (Cf. Porph. de Adst. 4. 16 iepdv beppepdrmms 4 garra.) 

"2? At Thebes: Schol. Eur. Phocw. 682 Sedéc6a yap tas O7n8as 17 
Tlepreddvn txd Tov Ards dvaxadunrnpia, as Eiopiov. 

U3 At Potniai: Paus. 9. 8, 1 Hormay éorty épeimia kat ev adbrois aAcos 
Anpntpos kat Képns. . . . ev xpdv@ 8 eipnpéve Spaot kal GAda érdoa Kabéotynké 
ogiot, cai és Ta peyapa Kaovpeva adiaow ts tay veoyvar rods de bs roUTous 
és Thy émodeay rod Erovs Spay ev Awddvy haciv emt pavqva'. 

a At Athens: Eur. {eraci. 408: 

oddéa Kedevovoiy pe mapbévov Képy 

Anpyntpos, ris é€otl marpos evyevors. 
Dem. Jn Conon. 1259 jpiv dvactpépovoew amd Tod Pepearriov.... 
Hesych, s.v. Bepeparriov’ rénos ev dyopG. C. I. A. 2. 699 (schedule of 
accounts found on Acropolis, circ. 338 B.C.) Ajpytpos kal bepepdrrns 
wdpiat, 3. 293 (on a seat in the theatre) iepéws Anpntpos cat depepdrrys. 
3» 145 Waovran xat Képy edxapiornptov (late period). 

™a At Argos: Paus. 2. 22, 4 ddudor dé xal viv ert és rov BdOpov Kato- 
pevas Naprddas Képy ri Ajunrpos. Cf. R. 253. 

b Argolis, near Lerna: Paus. 2. 36, 7 wAnotov 8¢ abrod mepiBodds ere 
Aiav Kai rév Drotrava dpmdcavra, as Aéyerar Képnv rv Anpntpos KxaraBivat 
ravrn activ; vide R. 233. Cf. Corp. Inscr. Lat. 6. 1780 sacratae 
apud Eleusinem deo Baccho, Cereri et Corae, sacratae apud Laernam 
deo Libero et Cereri et Corae (a. p. 342). 

"6 At Hermione: R. 37. 

"7 At Sparta: Paus. 3. 13, 2 Aaxedaumoviors 36... dart vads Képns 
Zwreipas’ woijoat d€ rbv Opaxa Ophea déyouor, of B¢”ABapw ddixdpevoy ef 
‘YmepBopéov ; vide Tsountas, Eph. Arch. 1892, p. 21. Cf. Apollo, 
R. 27% At Gythion: see R. 43. At Messoa: R. 44. At Elis: see 
R. 47. 

“8 In the Altis: Paus. 5. 15, 3 memoinrar d€ kal Aeomoivats [Bopds’. 
§ 6 pévas 8€ rails Noudats od vopifovew olvov o8d€ rails Aeomoivas onévdev, 
td’ én 6 Bopd 1G xowg navrav Oeav. In the Heraeum: 20, § 3 
Tovrea kat Acdvucos Mepoepdyn 8¢ kat Nopat.. , emi 8 7H wrewdi—eyer yap 
dy 6 Tdovray kdetv—eyovow én? airy tov xahovpevoy “Ady xexdelabai re id 
tot Thovraves xal ds erdvecw oddeis addis ef airoi, 

In Arcadia, Persephone-Despoina. 

Nea At Lykosura: Paus. 8. 37, I dad 8€ ’Axaxnciov réscapas oradious 
arexe 78 iepdv tis Aeomoivys. § 2 mpd 8€ rod vaotd Ajpyrpi re ear: Bapds 
xai Erepos Acomroivy, per’ airéy 8¢ MeydAns Mytpés. Oecd 38 abra Ta dydd- 
para, A€orowa Kal  Anunrnp te Kai 6 Opdvos ev © xabdlovrat, xai rd txdOnpa 
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7d md Tois noaiv eat évds dpolws Aidov. .. . Aapop&vros Sé xai radra epya. 
 pév oov Anunrnp baba ev Seba Péper, ray S€ Erépay xeipa émBeBdyxev éxi 
th» Aéorowav. 7 b€ A€orrowa oximrpdv re Kat ri Kadovpevny Kiotny éri rois 
ydvaaw Exe, ris dé Exerae rH Seka Ths kiorys.... § 3 pos 8€ ris Aeoroi- 
yas TO aydApart gotyKev”Avutos oxjpa omAcpevov mapexdpevos’ act d¢ of 
wept TO lepov tpahivar tay Aéorowav bmd rod ’Avirou, kat eivat trav Terdver 
kadoupeveay kat Tov “Avurov.... 7a d€ és Kovpytas, obrot yap ind Trav dyaApdrev 
menoinvrat, Kat Ta és KoptBavras éretpyacpévous emi tov Bddpou, yevos Sé ote 
GdAoioy kal ob Kovpyres, ra és tovrous mapinus entordpevos. § 4 Tar dé 
Hmepov of Apkddes SévSpav dndvtwy mri poias erxopiCovaw és 7d lepdv.... § 5 
mapa 8€ rév vadv Tis Aeomoins . . . Méyapdv dott Kadovpevoy, Kat TeAerny Te 
Spdow évraiOa kai ri Aeomoivn Ovovow tepeta of ’Apxddes odd re Kai dpOova. 
Over pev by abrév Exaotos 6,re Kéexrytar rev Se iepeiay S€ ob tras dpvyyas 
droréuve Gomep emt tais GAdats Ouvolas, xGdov dé 6,1 dv rvxy TovTO ExaoTos 
dméxowe tod Oiparos. Ttadirnv uddiota Gedy céBovow of *Apkddes THY Aéotror~ 
vav, Ovyarépa S€ adriy Hocedavds hacw eivar cat Anuytpos émixAnats és rovs 
woAAovs eotw ait Kat Aeorowa ... THs O€ Aeuroimns rd dvoua ESaca es Tous 
dredéaTous ypddew. wimép S€ 7d Kadovpevoy peyapdv cotw GAoos Tis Aeoroins 
icpov Opryx@ Aidwv weptexdpevor. . . . bmép bE 1d Argos Kat ‘Inmiov Hocedévos, 
Gre marpos tis Acamoivys, cai Gedy GAdwy eici Bapol. 8. 10, 10 THv iepay 
Tijs Kadouperns Acoroivas ~kapov, Ritual-inscription from the temple of 
Despoina at Lykosura: Eph. Arch. 1898, p. 249 wy eéorw mapépmny 
exovras ev 10 iepov Tas Aeonoivas pi xpucia Goa pi} iv] dvdGepa, pnde mop pvpeoy 
elpatiopoy pnd dvOiwoy pydé pédava, pnd€e brodnpuara pyndé Saxrédvov. ... de 
tas tpixas dymemheypévas, pndé Kexadruppévos, pnde avbea maphépyy pydé 
pveoOas xvévoav pnde Ondralopevav, Tos 8€ Ovorras. . . xpeerOat edaig pipros, 
knptot, Odoais aipoAoynuévas, dydApatt, paxavot Aevkais Avyviows, Gupudpace 
Cuipva dpdpacw és 8 Ovovras Ta Aeonoiva Otpara Ouny Onrea. Cf. 
inscription found on the site of the temple at Lykosura: Delt. Arch. 
1890, pp. 43-44, mentioning the iepeds ras Aeomoivas. Jb. pp. 45 Baorrer's 
*IovAtos *Emibarys badénanmos Aeoroiva kai Swripa Sepov emt iepéos Sarnpixov. 
Lb. p. 43 ei Naxdourmos Sidtinmov avyp dyabbs dv nat and mpoydévar Kahev 
cai évddgor xai meroinxéray Ta Te wéAe tev Avxovpacioy xat Tots Ocots ra 
Sixara & te cuvdixiats Kal ieparetacs Kat réxvev Koperrnats xai ev tais dotrais 
Sanxdvas. .. . ewedéEaro 8€ xai trav lepateiav Nixaowmmos ras Aeomoivas. .. . 
Tay Te xpnpdreav py mecdvrav Tois pvotTypioss arédwxev ek rou iiov Biov ra 
iokg. , .. dveverxdrwoay 8€ of empeAnrat 16 Yngiopa Td ypadev és To ‘ypap- 
paropuddaov ro ev Meydda mode. Cf. Jd. p. 44, no. 2, and p. 45, No. 5 
for dedications of Megalopolis at Lykosura. 

b In the territory of Megalopolis on the Messenian border: Paus, 
8. 35, 2 dydApata ob peydda Acomolms te Kai Anpntpos, Ere S€ xai ‘Eppov 
srenoinras Kat ‘Hpaxdéous. Cf. R. 44. 
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Other chthonian cults in Arcadia. 

c ? At Megalopolis: Paus, 8. 31, 1 76 8€ érepov mépas tis oroas mape- 
xerat TO mpos HAiov Svopaev mepiBorov Geay iepoy rdv peyddov. ai S€ elow ai 
peydhat Oeal Anpirnp kat Képn, ... hv Képny d€ Zéreipav xadrodow oi 
"Apkddes . . . kal mpd adtay Kdpas énoinaey ov peyddas, ev xir@al Te Kabyxovow 
és odupad, xat dvOav dvdrewy Exarépa tddapov emi rH Kehadj péper’ eivar dé 
Ovyarépes tod Aapopavros Aéyovra. Eph. Arch. 1896, p. 122, Achaean 
decree at Lykosura in honour of Sdwy Todvydppou MeyadoroXeiras . . . 
yeyovas pév dnd Tov mpotas THy TederyY THY Meyddwy Ocdv mapa Tois "Apkdot 
cvoTncapevay icpopavray .. . dvaorioat . . . eixdvas airod yadkéas. . . 
éxovoas émtypapny “ Sdeva .. . Meyadorodeiryy of ’Ayatot tov lepoarrny tay 
MeydAay Oedv” (circ. 120 B.C.). 

d ? At Mantinea: R. 249, 149 *. 


e ? Tegea: relief representing Demeter Kore and Hades with 
worshippers, Arch. Ze/, 1883, s, 225. Cf. R. 30. 


20 At Mykonos: see Zeus, R. 56, 
21 At Paros: see R. 50; Hera, R. 66. 
™ At Amorgos: Zeus, R. 55>. 


™ At Rhodes: Suidas, s.v.’Aoddedos. Hepaedduns kai xOoviar iepdv' 
xat ‘Pédior ri» Képny kal ray “Aprepw dooddde arepovow, 

™ Near Tralles: Strab, 649 ¢v 8¢ rf 686 rH peragh rév Tpdddcwv Kat 
ris Noons xdyn tév Nucatav éotiv obx dmwbev ris médews "Axdpaxa, év 7 Td 
Tlhoutdbvioy Exov kat GAgos Todvredes kai veov Udotravés re kal Képns, kal ro 
Xapovov Gvrpov tmepxeipevoy tod Edoous bavpaordv ry pice’ Aéyover yap 43 
Tous pooades Kai mpocéxovras tTais tay Oe@v TovTrw@v Oepametais horray exeioe 
kai dtasraadat ev ri} xdpn mAnoiov Tod dyrpov mapa trois épreipos Tev lepéwr, 
ot éyxotpévrai te imép adray Kai dtatdrrovow éx tov dvetpov Tas Oepareias ... 
dyovor 8€ modAdxes eis 16 dvtpov Kat Bpvovar pévovras Kad” Hovxiav exel Kabdmep 
&y podeg airiay xwpis éxi mAeious jhuepas, ears 8’ Sre Kai iiors évumvioss of 
voonhevsuevot mpogéxovat. . . trois dé dAdos Adurds eatw 6 rémos Kal dAcbpios. 
ravnyupis 8” év ros Axapdxots ouvredeirat Kat’ gros... . rére S€ Kal wept THY 
peonpBpiay vrodaBdvres tatpoy of éx Tod yupvaciov veo Kai EpnBot yupvol din’ 
AryAtupévor pera orovdas dvaxopifovaw els rd vrpov' dcbeGeis 8& paxpdv mpoed- 
Gav minres xai Exrvous yiverat, Inscription found near Acharaka: Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1883, p. 402 & Ajpos 6 Zododwv Képy xai WAovrav beois 
marpgots dveOyxe. Id. 1881, p. 232 Ocoydusa éy Nion (Roman 
inscription). 

5 At Ephesos: Move. xai BiQa. Evayy. ZxoA. 1880, p. 180 iepéws 
Trovraves xai Képys, in reign of Vespasian. 

"8 In Caria: R. 51. 
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1 At Knidos: R. 52. 
18 ? At Sinope; see R. 262. At Kyzikos: App. Mithrad. 75 déyerat 


8 4 mods epmpoixcov brd Atos TH Képy SoOqrat, xat o€Bovow adray of KuCixnvot 
pddtora Oedv, emehOotans 8€ ris éopris, év 4 Otovor Bovy pédawav, ot pév 
ovk Exovres EmAarrov and cirov, pédawa S€ Bots ék weAdyous mpds adrovs Brevy- 
xero. Cf. Porphyry, De Ads#. 1. 25 (same story in Plut, Luc. 10 
mentioning the festival ra depepdrra). Steph. Byz. s.v. BéoPexos" 
motdiov mept Kigicov ...’Ayaboxdjs d€ &v mparn mept Kufixou gnalv dre 
‘xricpa dori Sepoepdyys.’ Képn Serepa at Kyzikos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1880, p. 473 Kufixnvav' 6 Oeds Expnoe’ emreredéxare ra owrjpia mpdr- 
[rovres Képg] ra Soreipa, Cf. 2b. p. 475, n. 5, inscription mentioning 
iepeds Képys Zwreipas. Archaic inscription on fragment of marble cup 
at Oxford found at Kyzikos Aeomdvnot: Roehl. Laser. Graec. Antigu. 501. 
C. I. G. 3671, inscription, Roman period, from Kyzikos: @adepys & 
repéverot Képns. Games in honour of Képy at Kyzikos: Strabo, 2, p. 98 
Evdofdy twa Kutiknvov Oewpov Kai orovdopdpov rod rav Kopeiwy ayavos 
Abeiv els Atyurrov... kara tov devtepov Evepyérqv. Cf. Rhea-Cybele, 
R. 55. 


49 At Syracuse: Diod. Sic. 5. 4 of 8¢ xara rv StxeAiav . , . éxarépg 
trav Oedy xarédetav Ovolas kai mavyyupes émavipous abrais mowuoavres . . « 
ris pév yap Képns thy xaraywyiy éoujcavro mepi tov xatpov ev & toy tod 
girov Kapréy teredeovoupyjoba cuvéBawev, 5. 4 ad init. rdv yap TAovrapa 
pubodoyodar riv dpmayhy romodpevoy droxopica: thy Képny ep’ dpparos mAnoiov 
ray Supaxovedy' mpyiyy d€ dveivar tiv dvopafopévny Kudyqy, mpds 9 kar’ 
Cuavrdy of Zupaxdovoe wavyyupiy émipaviy cuvredodat, kat Qvovor of pev ida@rac 
ra Adrra ray lepetov, Snuocia dé ravpovs BvOi{ovow ev rH riprp. Cf. 
R. 104. Hesych. s.v. ‘Eppidyy. 1) Anpyrnp xai Képy év Supaxovcas. 
Schol. Pind. O2. 6. 158 iepwotvny elyev 6 ‘Iépwv Anunrpos Kai Képns at 
Atés Airvaiou év SixeAta éx diadoyjs Tydivov rou mpoydvoy avrav. 


30 At Gela: Herod. 7. 153 olxqrap 6 ev éAn fy ex vycou Thdov rijs ent 
Tpiomio xeysevns . . . ava xpdvov 8€ adroit of dmdyovor yerdpevor iepopayrat ray 
xOoviav Bey Sterédeov edvres. 

11? At Akragas: Pind. Pyth. 12. 2 Sepoepédvas eos. 

182 ? At Selinus, Persephone Haosxpdrea: R. 71. 

138 ? At Katana, Persephone Baoiis: C. 1. G. Lt. Stic. 450 Mepoepdvy 
BagiAis Karavaiwv] (inscription of doubtful authenticity). 

In Italy. 

184 Lokri Epizephyrii: Livy 29.18 fanum est apud nos Proserpinae, 
de cuius sanctitate templi credo aliquam famam ad vos pervenisse. 


FARNELL. IIT Z 
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Diod. Sic. Exc. de Virt. et Vit. 470 (Dind. vol. 4, p. 101) émupavéorarov 
Tay kara Thy “IraXlav iepav todro [rb THs Tlepaedyys icpdy| evar Aéyerat Kat 
Bid wavtés dyvbv bb trav éyyopiov rernpjobau. C. 1. G. It, Ste. 631 
dedication on bronze helmet found ‘in agro Locrensi’: {I ]npupdva 
[dve6n|cé pe Zevat (early fifth century). 


a At Tomi: Arch. Ep. Mitth, 8, 8, 21, inscription of imperial 
period, ieparetcavros Trotter xal Anpytpe kai OcG Képn. 


185 Persephone Adepa in Attica: C.Z. A. 2.741» (time of Lycurgus) 
{ee rijs Ovoias] tH Aaeipp. Lt. Mag. s.v. Adepa’ 4 Tepoeidvy mapa 
*Adnvaiots, Aesch. Frag. 275 (Schol. Ap. Rhod. 3. 846) dn && ray 
Aaipav Tepoeddynv xadoiat Tysooberns ev te *Efnyntixg@ ovyxarariderat Kat 
Aloyddos ev uxaywyois eupaiver, rH» Mepoeddvqv exdexdpevos Aaipav. Cf. 
Pollux, 1. 35 Acepirns mentioned among the officials of the Attic 
mysteries. Paus. 1. 38,7 ’EAcvoiva 8 Fpwa, ap’ od rh mdduw dvoudfovcw, 
of ev Eppot maida eivat cat Aacipas ‘Oxeavotd Ovyatpos Aéyover, Eustath. 
Hom, Ji. p. 648, 37 Adetpav Sepexvdns ioropei Eruyds adeddyy, wat Eouxe, 
gnaiv, ovrws exew' emt yap vypas ovcias Tarrovew of madatot Thy Adetpay. 
Awd kai wohepiav rH} Anunrpe vopi{ovew. drav yap Ginrar airq [Aaeipy| 
od mépect  Anpntpos fépeta. Attic Tetrapolis inscription, fourth 
century B.C., Dapndiavos Aaipg ois xvovca, Prott-Ziehen, Leges Graccorum 
Sacrae 26. 


Képy [Mepoepdvy| or Mais associated with Demeter in cult. 


16a At Pyrasos in Thessaly: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 562 Adparps 
kai Képg, third century B.c. 


b At Ambrysa in Phokis: C. 2. G. 1727 Adwarpt wai Képg 
(? second century B.c.), Jb, 2567 rav Adparpa kat ray Képav Apyedixa 
++. pera rav mepiotacw inép tas moédeos ex tov Wiev iSpioaro (first 
century B.C.). 

© At Thermopylae: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1898, p. 479, fourth century 
Amphictyonic inscription from Delphi, rév Gupopdrov tav év TAats Tov 
mepiBddov tis Képys. At Opus: Geogr. Reg. 


"7 ? At Lebadeia: Képys xahovpévn Onpa; see supra, R. 111. 

* At Anthedon: Paus. 9. 22, 5 ’AvOnSoviois pddtord mov kara pécov 
rijs wohews KaBeipav iepov kat Gdoos mept airé ort, wAnaoioy 3¢ Anpnrpos kat 
trys Tatdds vads. 

a At Potniai: R. 113. Near Thebes: Paus. 9. 25, 5 Anuqrpos 


- 2 a” - i c 
KoBepias nai Képys cory cos’ eoeAGciv 8€ rois reAeoGeiow Ears’ Tovtov b€ 
tov ddaous éxrd mov cradiovs tay KaBeipor 7d iepdv dbéornxe. 
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b Thebes: Eur. Phoen. 681: 


tavde yay... 
dv Stdvupor Beat 
Tleprépacaa xai ida 
Aapdtnp bea 
mdvrav avacoa, mavtov dé Ta rpopds 
exrygavro’ mépme muppdpous 
Oeds. 
C.L. G. Sept. 2468 [Adparpe «}) Képn. 

“4° Near Plataea: R. 238. At Skolos: Paus.9. 4, 3 Aquytpos 8¢ kai 
Kédpns év trois epetmiow ovx efeipyacpévos 6 vads, hploea 8€ Kal tais beats eori 
ra dyd\para, 

™ ? At Tanagra: Bull. Corr. Hell. 2, p. 589, Pl. 26, 2, inscription 
in the museum of Tanagra, émi Qépa. Third century Bs. c. inscription 
of Tanagra: Rev. d. Et. Grec., 1899, p. 71, |. 4 pavrevopévas ras 
wédtos otmép to lap® tas Adyatpus Ki tas Képas mérepa xi abri iadvrus 
Tavaypius Kaba Ki) viovv emt rb Bedtiov Zocern } perahepdytus év tov Témov Tov 
Tas Evapepias ei ev mddw, 6 ’Anddd\ov expece Oras mpofacridas orepdvy 
SéxerOy en’ ayabd Oddrdovras Ki odro Trotpev edxyopevas aidras rhs OeRs’ Stas dv 
xatacxevaabein 76 iapdv tas Adpatpos év wédt.. . 1, 18 dooeipev 7H Bydowevy 
Tay yournkay enavyetkdaOn pt) wriov mévre Spaxpds. 

™2 At Kolaka in Lokris: Collitz, Dialect, Inschr. 1490 ’EAmwixav 
leparevoacay Adpuarpt Kai Képa. 

“Ss At Athens and Attica: see R. 9, 16, 18, 42%, 65, 75%¢. Paus, 
I. 2, 4 €oe\Odvrwn bé és ri wéAw, . . wAnoiov vads €ore Anpytpos’ dydApara 
d€ abry re Kal f mais Kal 6G5a Exwv “Iaxyos* yéypamrat 6€ emt rh roixe ypdu- 

* paw "Arrixois %pya elvar Ipagirédovs. 1.144, I vaot 8¢ tmép rip epnyny 
[Evvedxpovvor| 6 pev Anpntpos memoinrac Kat Képyns év 8€ rH Tpurrod€eyou 
Keipevdy €or ayadpa, 1. 31, I UWpoomadrios dé date Kai rovros Képns wat 
Ajpnrpos iepdv. At Phlye: vide R. 26. ? At Skiron: see Athena, 
R. 2785.9 

™ At Corinth: R. 34. Paus. 2. 4, 6 6 d& ray Moipav [vads| wai 
5 Anpyrpos kai Képns ov davepa Exover 1a dydApara. 

MS Near Sicyon: R. 82. At Phlius: Paus, 2. 13, 5 év 3€ 79 depowddes 
wal Gos mepiBodrss eatw iepds Anuntpos, év dé ait@ vads re Kai dya\pa 
Anpntpos Kat ts madds—(below the Acropolis) Anpytpds éorw iepdy wai 
ka@npeva dydAuara dpxaia, Argolis, R. 115%, 253. At Hermione: 
R. 37. 

“6 At Bouporthmos (a mountain on the coast near Hermione): 
Paus. 2. 34, 8 &v BourdépOye memoinra: pév iepdv Anuntpos kal tis matdds. 

Z 
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“47 Between Hermione and Troezen: Paus. 2. 34, 6 éor: d€ Eliot 
xepior, ev S€ aire Anuynrpos xat Képyns ras Anyntpos iepd. At Troezen: 
cf. the cult of Damia and Auxesia, R. 36. 

At Epidauros and Aegina: R. 36. Cf. Foudlles d’Epidaure 42 
Acoroiva Awdpavros ieporoAnoas kar’ dvap. 

M48 Tn Laconia, ® Sparta, R. 43: vide Apollo, 27 *. 

b Gythion: R. 43. 

¢ Helos: R. 240. 

ad Amyklai: C.Z. G. 1435 4 modes riv cadppoverrdryy Eevaptay ri 
Ovvappoorpiay ai ‘Eoriav rédeos éciws kal edayds Kai peyatopixyas Aroup- 
yoacay raiv Ocaiv, 1b. 1449 7 wddts Adpndiay Exahpd, wodov row dyto- 
tarow Beow yevopernv, Anunrpt Kat Képn. 

In Messenia. Andania: R. 246. 

“a In Arcadia: R. 107. Tegea: R.30. Megalopolis: R. 119°. 
Thelpusa: R.242. Phigaleia: R.4o. Lykosura: R. 119. ? Pallan- 
tion: Paus. 8. 44, § év 6€ IadAavtig . . . Képns rijs Atntpos tepdv. 
Mantinea: 7, 8.9, 2 ore 8 Kat Atockotpuyr kat érépwOt Anuynrpos Kal Képys 
lepdv' trip 8€ evravba xaiovor, roovpevor ppovrida pi) AdOy chicw drooBeobEr. 
Cf. R. 69. 

» Schol. Pind. Ol. 7. 133 moddot 8 dyovrar dySves ev Apxadig, Avxaa, 
Képeia, ’AXeaia, “Eppaia. 

Elis: vide R. 44, 118. 

™*e Achaea, At Aigion: Paus. 7. 24, 2 Képqs re memoinrat (lepdv| ris 
Anpntpos ; cf. R. gg. Patrai: R. 6. 

The Islands. 

a Delos: R. gt. 

b Mykonos: vide Zeus, R. 56. 

© Keos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1905, P. 356 Didoxdpous yury i€peca yevouern 
Anpntpe kai Képp. 

4 Paros: vide Zeus, R. 554. 

© Amorgos: Zeus, R. 55. 

f Syros: C. I. G. 2347} {ipeta] rév odpaviay Oedv Anpntpos xai Képas 
Tay cepvordrey (late period). Cf. 2347¢. ? Thera: C...A. Mar. Ag. 
3- 355 Kovpys inscribed on rock in precincts of temple of Apollo 
Kapvetos (very archaic). 

© Samothrace: vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. 

» Lesbos: ? Demeter and Kore as 6coi xapropépor, R. 30. 
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1? Crete. Hierapytna: C. 7 G. 2567 ray Adparpa Kat rv Képay 
*Apxedixa .. . imp tis médews . . . iSptcaro (Roman period). J6. 2568 
Gcais Anpnrpt xat Képn (private dedication of Roman period). 

2 Byzantium: Dionys. Byz. p. 7, 5 Anpyrpos xai Képns mapdAdnia 
[fepa] (Wescher). 

Asia Minor. 

Wa Sigeion: C. 2. G. 3636 [idpera| Anpntpe al Képp. 

b Aigai: Erganzungsheft des Jahrb. deutsch. Inst. 1889, 2, p. 42 
émayyedAdpevar oxevdony dpyvpa mpdawna EE kai xpuvoaony Kal Onony ras re 
Adpatpos kat Tas Képpas kat ray cvvvavey bedv (second century B.C.) 

4a Erythrai: Dittenberg. Sy//. 370, |. 72, inscription circ. 278 B.c., 
mentioning priesthood, Ajyntpos cat Anpntpos Képys. 1, go Anpnrpos kat 
Képns Tvoxpyotov. 

b Caria. Athymbra: R. 51. Knidos: R. 52. Halikarnassos: 
R. 65. 

Sicily. 

185 Syracuse: R. 103, 129. Diod. Sic. rz. 26 6 Té&dov éx pev rév 
Aahipoy kareokedace vaods dftohdyous Anuntpos kat Képns. Cf. ra Képea at 
Syracuse, R. 68. Gela: R.130. At Selinus, Demeter Madopdpos and 
Persephone Maotxpdrea: R, 71. 

6 Akrai: C. I. G. 5431 Nipper ‘Iépwvos prapoveicas dyvuis Geais, 
Cf. 5432 leparevovros beau dyvav Kaddcyeveig. 

7 At Tauromenion: 7. 5643 Ocais éyvais xaptorjpiov. Hesych. s.v. 
icp TapOévos* 4 Anpijrnp [? ) Anpntpos|. 

188 Henna: Cic. Verr. 4.§ 107 ubi usque ad hoc tempus Syracusani 
festos dies anniversarios agunt, celeberrimo virorum mulierumque con- 
ventu ... mira quaedam tota Sicilia privatim ac publice religio est 
Cereris Ennensis. § 108 nec solum Siculi verum etiam ceterae gentes 
nationesque Ennensem Cererem maxime colunt. § 109 qui accessistis 
Ennam vidistis simulacrum Cereris e marmore, et in altero templo 
Liberae. Sunt ea perampla atque praeclara sed non ita antiqua. ex 
aere fuit quoddam modica amplitudine ac singulari opere, cum facibus, 
perantiquum, omnium illorum quae sunt in eo fano, multo antiquissi- 
mum. § 110 ante aedem Cereris in aperto ac propatulo loco signa 
duo sunt, Cereris unum, alterum Triptolemi, et pulcerrima et perampla 
...insistebat in manu Cereris dextra simulacrum pulcerrime factum 
Victoriae, 

Tarentum : vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. 
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Carthage. 

#8 Diod. Sic. 14. 77 pera b€ raira wacav thy wodw Secodaipovia xarérye 
kai Séos . . . od mapednddres S€ ev rois iepois oi're Kdpny ore Anunrpa, tovray 
iepeis Tovs emianpotdrous Tay Toktrey KatTéotnoeY Kal peTa Taos cepvdrntos 
tas eds iSpucdpevor tas Oucias trois Ov “EAAnvov Meow eroiovy. 

Titles of Kore referring to vegetation and agriculture. 

19a Kapmrodpdpos: R. 30. 

b HodvBora: Hesych. s.v. Oeds res tn’ viv pev “Apreuis tnd 8€ GAov 
Képn, Cf. MediBora, R. 37. 

© @dod: Hesych. s.v. @dowdv rv Képyy riy Oetv ovrw kadodat Adxoves. 
Month do:dovos at Sparta: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 4496. Hesych.s.v. 
Gruqjotos’ poy tis. Steph. Byz.s.v.@dtots* AaxeSayudvioe d€ ray pnvav eva 
@raotav Kadovaor, 

4 ?Medrddys: Porph. de Anir. Nymph. 18 ras Anynrpos tepelas ds Tis 
xOovias Beas puoridas pedocas of madawwi exddovy adryy re Thy Kdpnv pedrerady. 
Cf. Hesych. s.v, MéAtooat. Pind. Pyth. 4. 106 ypynopds dpOwcev pedio- 
gas Aedpidos avropdtr@ xedddp. Schol. 2b. pediooas S€ kupios pév ras Tis 
Anpntpos lepetas chact karaxpyotixas 8€ Kui Tas Tacas dia Td Tod (pou Kabapdy 
+ + Grt S€ Kat rds rept Ta lepa Scarchovoas viptpas MeAioaas €deyov, Mvacéas 
6 Iarapets ddnyctrar Néyov . . . dvev yap Nupdav ore Anpntpos icpov 
TipGrat .. . odre yduos ovdeis dvev Nuphav cuvredcirat, 

18 Festival of Mpoxatpyrnpta: Harpocr. s.v. Upoyaipyripia, Aveodpyos 
€v 75 Tav Kpoxondav dvadixacia’ éopri map’ AGnvaiors ypapopery (leg. dyopevy| 
Sre Soxet dmeévat 4 Képy. See Athena-chapter, vol. 1, p. 292, R. 28. 

? Marriage and child-birth. 

18 Oecuopdpos at Athens: R. 17@. ?At Delos: R. gr. ?At 
Priene: R. 99, ? At Syracuse: R. 68. 

b Xetpoyovia: Hesych. s.v. } Uepoeddom. Pollux, 1. 37 Képns mapa 
Zuediorats, Ocoyduia xai “AvOeogpdpra. Cf. R. 124. 

Independent worship of Kore-Persephone apart from Demeter. 

‘a 2? At Athens: R. 114, 135. Sparta: R. 117. 

b At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 8 rod vaod 3¢ ray peyddov Geav coriv 
iepov ev de£ia kai Képns* Aidov 8€ rd &yakpa woddy éxrd pddiora’ rawiar B€ 
éméxovot dia wavras rd BdOpov" és rovro 7h kepdv yuvacki pév rdv mdvra éoTiv 
€codos xpdvov, oi 8¢ dvdpes od mA€ov 4 mat Kara Zros Exucrov és adrd éciact. 
(Cf. Despoina-cult, R. 119%.) ? Pergamon, Kore-Mise: Ash. Mit. 6, 
P- 138 “Avs ‘lépea Mioy Képy rév Bopdv dvéOnee. Kyzikos: R. 128. 
Nisa, near Tralles: R. 124. Lokri Epizephyrii: R. 134. 

¢ ?AtErythrai: Dittenberg. Sy//. 370, inscription mentioning priest- 
hood of Képns Swreipns, 1. 83, circ. 278 B.c., but vide R. 154. 
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d ? At Hipponion (Vibo-Valentia) : Strab. 256 did rd edAcipwva elvar 
Ta mepixeiyeva xopia Kat avOnpa thy Képny éx SexeNias ddixveiobar Sevpo 
dvOodoyncovcay* ék 8€ Tovrou tais yuvaikiy ev EOee yeyovey dvOodoyev Kai 
oreavnt)oxelv, Sore rais coprais aicypdv evar orepdvous dvnrovs hopeiv. Cf. 
inscription from Hipponion, Orelli-Henzen, Juscr¢pt. vol. 3, p. 143, 
no. 1476. 

e ? Akragas: R. 13rf. ? Alexandria: Strab. 98 Ev8ogdv rwa Kugixn- 
viv Oewpiy xai arovdopéspov tod raév Kopeiwy dyavos éAOeiw cis Alyunroy 


ioropet [HoceSanos} xara tov Sevrepov Evepyerny. 
The Eleusinian and other state-mysteries. 


Local cult of Eleusis. 
16 Hom, A, Dem. 473: 
7 8€ [Anuntnp| xiotca Ocpeoromddrors Bacthedor 
Seige, Tpimrodéum te Atoxdet te wrybinre, 
EvpdAmov re Bin Kedeo & qynrope Aady, 
Spnoportimmy 8 iepav kai éréppadey Spyia rac, 
Tpurrokéuw@ re Todvgeive t’, ent rois 8é Atoxdel, 
ced, Ta rv Od mas Cote wapekipey obre wuberOat, 
ovr’ axéew' péya yap tt Gedy céBas ioxdve abdyy, 
270: GX’ aye por vndv te péyav xat Popov tn aired 
revxdvray mas Sipos brat médw aimd re reixos, 
Kaddtxdpou xabvmepOev, ei mpotxovrt Kohwve. 
Fame of the mysteries. 
36a Pind. frag. 102: 
GrBtos doris Sav éxeiva KoiAav 
elow tnd xOdva" oidev pév Biov Keivos rehevtav 
otdev S€ Sidadoroy dpyay, 
b Soph. O. C. 1050: 
Aapurdow dkrais, ob tworviat cepa 
riOnvoivrar té\n Ovaroiow dv cai xpuoéa 
KAys ext yAdoog BéBaxe mpoordhay Etpodmdar, 
¢ Soph. Frag. 719: 
& rprirérBtor 
xeivot Bporav, ot rabra depyOévres réAn 
podwo’ és “Adou' roiade yap pdvors éxet 
Gv éori, rois 8 GAdowwt mavr exet xaxd, 
4 Eur. Here. Fur. 613: 


ra puorav 8 spye norixno’ Bar, 
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© Isocr. Paneg. § 28 ri rederny, hs of peraaxdvres mepi te THs Tov Biov 
réXeuTis Kal Tov cvpravros aidvos ABious Tas eAnidas Exover. Cf. Arist. 
Eleusin. Dind. vol. 1, p. 421 qdious Exew tas eAmidas .. . Kal ovx ev oxdre 
kat BopSdpo ketcopevors, Cf. R. 223%. 
f Anth. Pal. 11. 42 (referring to the mysteries) : 
tav dro Kav (woicw axndéa, xetr? dv txnae 


és mredvav efers Oupdy eAadpsrepov. 


Eleusinian cult taken over by Athens. 

16 Paus. 1. 38, 3 Tovroy tov Etpodmoy ddixécOat A€youow éx Spans 
Togedavos maida dvra kai Xidvys . . . Karadvovrat b€ emt roicde Tov wddEpoY, 
os ’Edevowiors és ta GAAa ’AGnvatwv xarynxdous Svras idia redeiy TH reherHv* 
ra dé ipa rotv Oeoiy Evpodros kat ai Ovyarépes Spaaiw ai KeAeod" Kadovor 8€ 
opas Ududhas te xara radra xai “Opnpos ... reAeutnoavros Sé Evpddarov 
Kypv§ vedrepos Neimerar tov maidwov, bv abrot Knpuxes Ovyarpos Kéxporos 
’AyAatpou Kai “Eppot maida eivat Néyovaw, GAN’ obk Edpddrov. Cf. 205, 

1 Herod. 1. 30 (Tellos, in time of Solon) yevouéms ’S@nvatoioe pdxns 
mpos Tos dotuyeirovas évEdevoin BonOjcas Kat rpomiy momoas tev TodEuiav 
GréOave xdd\ora, 


368 Schol. Aristoph. Plut, 1014 ‘Hpakdjjs emords jélov preicOar os Be 
fv "AOnvaiots Eévov ii} pveiv. pst) Bovddpevor ody Atoat 7d Los pnd’ dwdoat tov 
evepyémpy ‘Hpatdéa érevdnoav puxpa pvoripia edperddora. Initiation of aliens 
through adoption, Plut. yes. 33 Kai rovro [rd punOjvat| ianpgev abrois 


” 


[rois Atooxovpos] "AdiSvov moinoapévov maiSus os Todos ‘Hpardéa, Cf. 


Apoll, Brél. 2. 5, § 12. 


%® Mysteries open to the whole Hellenic world before the sixth 
century (?). Hom. H. Dem. 480: 


GBtos bs rd8’ Stamey émyOoviev dvOporwr* 
ds 8 dreds iepdv, ds 1° Eypopos of rob’ spolwv 
aicay exer pbipevds mep ind Copo etpwerti. 
™ Soph. Antg. 1119: 
Médes 8€ [Ardvucos] 
tayxoivas *EXevowilas 
Anovs év xédzots. 


Xen. Hell. 6. 3, 6 Aeyerar pev Tpurrdrepos & Hpérepos mpdyovos Ta Anunrpos 
xal Képns Gppnra tepa mpadrors Sévots Seiéar “Hpaxdei te 1 bperépm dpxnyérn 
kai Atooxépaw roiv iperépow sodlraw. 

™ Herod. 8, 65 rip priv dyovot AGnvaios dvi. mdvra érea TH Mytpt kat 
tH Kotpy, kat abray re 6 Bouhspevos kat rv Dkwv ‘EAXjvev puéera’ Kai THY 
havip ris dxovas év ratty Th épth laxxaover. 
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? Tsocr. Paneg. 157 Edpodmidae cat Knpuxes cv th reder9 rev pvotnpioy 
. kat Tots GAdots BapBapors eipyerbar tay iepSv Gomep trois avdpopdvors, 
mpoayopevovar. 


1 Admission of women: Aristid. Eleusim. (Dind. vol. 1, p. 415) 
boa pev by O€as éxdpeva, eidov yevéar mapmAnbeis, evdatpdveor avdpav Kat yuvat- 
kav év ois dppytos dacpaow. Cf. Aristoph. Ran. 409-412. (Dem.) 
kard Neap, 135. I Avoias yap 6 oogiotys Meraveipas dv épacrijs ... 
€Bovhyén kat pvioat avrnv. Of slaves: Theophilus, /rag. Com. Graec. 


vol. 3, Meineke, p. 626: 


xatrot ti Gye xai ri Spay Bovdcvozat ; 

mpodovs dméva tov ayannrév Seardrny, 

tov tpopéa, Tov aorhpa, Sd bv cidoy vdpous 

"EdAnvas, euabov ypappar’, epunOnv Oeois. 
Cf R. 182. 


™ State supervision: official management: order of ceremonies. 
? Period of Solon and Pisistratus. 

Andoc. de Myst. 111 9 yap Bovdy éxei xabedeioOae Euedde kara rov 
Edravos vdpov, bs KeAever TH botepaig Tov pvotnpiay Edpav moreiy ev rE 


"Edevowig. 


Fifth century. 


8 C.J. A. 1.1, fragmentary inscription found at Athens relating 
to financial and other arrangements before B.c. 450: of d€ ieporo.oi 
Taptevec|Oay domep xar’ dp'xnv ev ré [’Edevoin iepG|... Tov ent TO Bong 
iepéa kai [rév iepéa| roiv Ocoiv' kai ov iepéa Told ? Oeod|... AapBdve. Jb. B, 
l. 4 omov8ds elvar roiot pioryot Kat toils exdmtyaw Kal Tois dxodovorcwy Kai 
Gator trois tovT@y Kal’ AGnvainnow amaow, apyew S€ Tov xpdvav Tov omovdav 
rod Merayerrmavos pnvos dard Stxopqvias kai roy BonSpoptava kai Tov Tvavoyavos 
peéxpe dexdrns iorapévov, ras d€ orovdds eivat ev THOt Tedeow, Grav XpavTat TH 
iep& Kal’ AOnvalouce éxei ev ryow aitgow moder. Tois dé dde(Coor pvornpiorw 
tas omovdas etvat rou Vapndtavos pnvos ard Stxopnvias Kai Tov "AvOeoTyptova Kai 


Tov "EdacbyBortavos péxpt Sexdtys ivrapevov. 


16 Farly fifth-century inscription: Ath. AMiith. 1899, p. 253 
["E8oyaely [rj Bovdj’ kal tO Syne’ E[r\e TapaBarn,s éypappdreve’ mporé|Neca 
[Ovely rods fepomots "EAdevowiov : kai [...... ely [7@ "EN evowlio Ty: 
‘Epp “Evayavio : Xdpiow alya : [aye age ets xptlov : [Tloced au [xptdly : 
*Apréwds alya : TeXeoSpdpe : Tp wrodéue oly (?) WAovre yt : 3 € "Idklye : Geoiy 
tpirroav Béapxov év tq éop rH! (the same in more fragmentary state in 


C.J. A. 1. 8). 
7 Plut. Perici. 13, during the administration of Pericles, 7rd & 
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fs x $a o 
*Edevoive Tekeornptov fpEato pev KéporBos oixoSopetv . .. To Se Graioy emt rod 


dvaxtépov ZevoxAns 6 XoAapyevs exopypace. 


"8 Strab. 395 “Edevars modus, ev 7 Td Tis Anpntpos lepdy ris "EAcvowlas 
ee : wa , Soe, oe ; . : 
cat 6 pvorixds onxds dv kateckevacev “Ixrivos bxAov Gedrpov Séfacbar Suvdpevov 
H ” x m 


. » . Tepixdéous émtotarobvros Trav épyor. 


™® Decree referring to the older temple found at Eleusis: Ash. Mit. 
1894, p. 163 rév ‘Perréy roy mapa rod ”"Aorews yehupdoa Aidos xpwopévous 
Edevowdbev trav xaOnpnpevay ek Tod veo Tov dpxaiov ... as dy ra ispa 


épwow ai igperat dopadéorara, 


1 Dittenb. Syl. 13, inscription found at Eleusis (? 420 B.C.) e*ogev 
TH Bovdg Kat r@ Soyo... dmdpyerOar roiv Oeoiv tod Kaprod Kata Ta TaTpia 
kal Thy pdytecay thy ey AcApav "AOnvaious dd tov éxardv pedipvan KpiOdv pp 
éAatrov f éxtéa , . . eyhéyew Se rods Snudpyous xara Tobs Sipous kai mapadt- 
B8évae rois iepomowwis Tots “EXevowdbev "EXevaivade, amdpyerOar d€ Kai Tods 
Cuppayxous Kata Taitd, Kedever@ dé Kat 6 iepodvtns Kai 6 dadodxos pvornpiots 
andpyecOar rods "ENAqvas rod Kapmod Kata ra mérpia Kat Thy pavyrelay Thy ey 
Acdpav . . . émayyeAdew d€ tiv Bovdyy kal rpow Adjow wddreot THow 
“EAAqvecijow dro’ dv déxn ath duvardv elvat, Aéyovras péy kara ad ’AOnvaior 
Grdpxovrat xai of cippayor, éxetvors 8€ pi emerdrrovras KeAevovras 8¢ dm~ 
dpxeoba dav Bovhovrat, Kara Ta mdrpta Kai THY pavreiay Thy ey AedPav:... 
Ovew Be rods ieporotods dd ev Tod TeAdvou Kabdre dy Eipodmidat Enynowrrat, 
Tptrroiay 8€ Béapyov xpuadxepwv roiv Oeoty éxarépa dnd trav KpiOav Kal Tay 
mupav kal tS Tpurrodéue cat TH Bed nat TH Oed kai TH EiBotdre, tepeiov éxdore 
Tédeov nal tH ’AOnvaia Boov xpvaodkepav. tas dé GAdas xpiblas kai mupovs drrodo~ 
Hévous rods iepomoiods pera Tis BovAjs dvaOnpata dvariHévar row Oeoiv . . . Kat 
emypdpew toils dvahpact, bre dxd tod kaprod ths drapyijs ,dveb€On Kat 
‘EAAQvay Trev arapxopévav’ rois 8é radra moder TOAAG d-yaOa eivat Kai evxap~ 
tiay Kat ToAvxapriay oirwes dv py ddixdoe *"AOnvatous pyde thy dd pyde To 
bee, 


Inscriptions of fourth century and later periods. 

BCL 1. A. 2. 442, prayer of the Milesian @ewpoi at the great 
Mysteries, ép’ tyela cai outnpia tod Shpov Tod 'AOnvaiwy Kai maidev Kal 
yuvatke@y kat rod rap Manotev Sypov kai raidev Kat yuvatrar. 

Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 110 (the Aoyo8ocia of Eleusinian officials in 
the time of Lycurgus, B.c. 329-328) A, 1. 1 Adyos émorardy "EXcvowddev 
kal rayudy roiv Oeoiv . . . rd mreptév Tapa tapiaw roi Geo xa mapa Tapig Tov 
Oeotv. 6. Lg orovBopspars ent vnowy eis pvornpia Ta peydda:... 1. 41 
éEnyntais Eipodkniday es evyy puotpioss . . . émordras eis Gvoiay puornpiots. 
1b. B, h. 46 €mapxy (stc) Anpnrps xai Képy xai Wdovrom [. (Cf 1. 4 roy 
Bapoy rod Wrotravos Kai rév Bopéy roiy Oevoiv.) 1. 46 émordras ent Anvasa 
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els Auoviota Ovoa... wrivOot eis 7d "EXevoinov rd év "Acre... abv TH 
kopidy dn’ AyeAdarou Térpas. 1. 71 punots dvow tev dnpocior. 

a 1. 49 xotpor Sv0 xabijpat 7rd fepdy To "EXevoin ... Kal ray olkiay thy 
iepav ob 7 iépera oikei. 

b 1. 30 [dmé rév probopdrar| & epicbwocer 6 Baordeds kai of mdpedpot kai of 
, , ©? s x [ oe x a a 
emioTarat ot Edev| owddev kat of emipeAntat rev} puotnpioy (cf. 1. 33). 

13 CL. A. 4. 323% ered) of éempeAnrat tev pvornpioy of xetporovnbévres 
Toy é€viautéy tov ent Tlodvevxrov dpxovros tas te Ovoias eOvcav... TH TE 
Anpntpt kat ti Képy kai rois GAAots Oeots ois marptoy iv, Unép te THs BovAns 
kai Tov Snpou rev AOnvaiwy Kat matdov kai yuvatkdv kat rod Bactéws ’Avrvydvov. 
Cf. 614°. 

tC, J. A. 4. 104% (B.c. 352-1), see Bull. Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 443, 
eéaOar tov Sipov Séxa avdpas . . . rovs S€ aipeOévras Sixdlew ev TH ‘EXevoewin 
T@ év dore wept rev Spwov rev audtoByroupevar tis iepas dpydbos . . . wapeivat 
dé rov Baotdéa kat roy iepodvtny kal rov Sadodyor ... Kat Etpodmidas kai rev 
Grav rev AOnvaiwv rov Bovddpevov. Cf, Bekker, Anecd. p. 2847 dpyds’ ra 
iepa xapia Kadeirar Ta ddtepwpéva Tots Oevis. 

86 Eph. Arch. 1887, p. 176, inscription from Eleusis (third 
century B.C.) €ogev 17 BovAj cal rG Ajye’ emecd} of éemepeAntal rev pvorn- 
piov ... tds re Ovolas evoav, Soar xabjKov avtois ev TH emavr@, TH TE 
Anpyrpt kai ri) Képy kat rois dddots Geois ols mdtpiov fv, bmép ris BovAjs Kal 
tov Anpou Kat maiSev kal yuvatkev' eOvoay S€ kai ta spoOvpara, Kat Td Cetryos 
mapeckevacay €k Tav idiey cis THy Komdyy TOY lepOv . . . émepednOncay Sé Kai 
tis Gdade éXdoews Kai Tis EXevoin “ladkyou tro8oxis’ aoavtas 8é Kal Tay 
mpos “Aypay pvotnpioy yevopevav dis ev rE enavrd Sid rd ovvredcioOat Ta 
’EAevoina’ dméatetday 8€ nal és ra’ENevoina Oipa taipov. Cf. C. L. A. 
2. 315 ois kepois ofs evov [ol empeAnrat rav protnpiov] ep’ byveig Kat 

, a a x “ la x a. ” a me a . x ind 
cwrtnpia Tis BovAjs Kai Tov Sypou Kai tov GANwy aor eloiv ebvous Kai idol rov 
djpov (early third century B.c.). 

1a Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 96 (second century 8.c.) of rots 
*Aphierioaw ered) yeyovévat Kat ouverhexOat rexvirav avvodov map’ ‘APnvaiots 
cupBeBnke mparov, dy 6 dijpos dmavrav trav év dvOpomos dyabav dpxnyds 
xataorabels, éy pév Tov Onpi@dous Biov pernyayer Tobs avOpdrovs cis Hpepdryta 
napairtos 8 éyevbn tis mpos ddAqAous Kowovias, cicayayar Thy TOY puornpiov 
mapddoaw, kai dea rovrwv mapayyeidas Tois Gmacw Ste péyrrov ayabdy <orw 
ev avOparos 4 mpas éavrods xpiois re Kat miotis, Ere 8€ rev Sobevrwv ind Tay 
Gedy epi rev dvOpdirav vépovr Kal ris madeias" Gpoiws b€ Kai Tis Tov Kaprrov 
napaddceas idia pev édékaro 6 Sapov xowgy S€ Thy e& Eavtay edxpyotiay Tois 
"EdAnow amedaxev. . . . 

eC, J, A. 2. 467. Ditt. Syld. 347 (inscription B.c. 100) én 
Mndeiov dpxovros ... Coker rH Sypg .. . ewerdy of EpyBa.. . pera Tov 
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KogpnToU Kal Tod lepéws Tod Sjpou kat TSv Xapiray Kai roy e€yynrav endpmev- 
ody re ry "Aprépidt rH “Ayporépa év Strats érorjoavro Sé Kal Thy Unandvrnocw 
tois lepois év GmAas Kai mpoemeppay adtd, kat Tov "Ilaxxov SaavTas, Fpavro be 
xal rois pvornpioss rods Bois év EdXevaoim ri Ovaia Kai abrot éBovbirnoay év 
TO wepBEdo Tod iepod. 

7 C.I.A. 3. 5. Ditt. Syl. 387 (? period of Marcus Aurelius) 
ened) of wept rev puotnpiay vopor mpoordtrovar TH yever ray Edpodmday 
émpedcioba ras dv det waparepnbein ta iepa evxdopas “Edevotvdbey eis dorv 
kai €& dotews "Edevaivade . , . dedéxOar 7G Snue, mpoordéae 7G Koopyry rev 
égnBov kata ta apyaia vépipa ayew "Edevoivade tots epyBous tH tpiry émt 
8éxa tod BonSpoptdvos . . . iva rH rerpade et Sena maparépywor ra iepd péxpt 
tod "Edevoerviov rov ims tH médee ... emetdy Kai 6 adSvyrys roiv Geoiv 
dyyéd\et xara Ta mdtpia TH tepelg THs "AOnvas ds Feet Ta iepd Kal 4 waparrép- 
movoa otpatid, Kata Td ara b€ Th evarn emt Séxa Tod Bondpopiavos mpoordgat 
TO xoopnty Tay épnBav ayew rors enous madw ’Edevoeivade pera TOU adrov 
oxXHpatros mapanéprovras ra lepd. .. . yevérOar dé Thy yoopny ravrny havepav 
xai 75 €£ ’Apelov mayou Bovhy Kat 7H Bovly trav Gp’ Kat 7d lepopdvry kat rh 
yéevee tev Edpodmdar, 

18 C. I. A. 3. 267, inscription on seat in the theatre of Dionysos, 
"EEnyytod e& Edrarpidav xetporomjrov (? Eleusinian, vide Hermes 20, p. 12, 
Dittenberger) ; cf. 2. 241 MvOoxpyorov Egnynrod. Jb. 720 (at Eleusis) 
*Atod\Noniov 'Eénynriy && Eipodmdav. Lph. Arch. 1895, p. 107 TeBéptos 
Knavdtos ... iepeds Huiou "Amdddavos, efnyntis e& EipodniSav. Bull, Corr. 
Hell, 1882, p. 436 (inscription from Eleusis later than Marcus Aurelius) 
eEnynris pvotnpiov. 

° Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 78 Aetxtov Méppuoy em Bape Copixcoy rov amd 
Sadovyev... punoavra bedv Aoviov Odjpov...xai Abroxpdropa Mdpxov Adp\sov 
*Avravivov: vide R.175. Cf. inscription, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1898, p. 119: 

kal coin KNewov Kal cepvav @dvropa vurre@y 
Anovs kai Koupys d&yvov dpas mpdrodov 
os... 
kai reAeras dvédnve .. . 
Adoovidny re euingey dydxdurov “Avravivor. 
Lph. Arch. ib. p. 109, inscription, |. 24 (B.c. 329-8) rév Knpixwv olkov 
at Eleusis. 

 C. L. A. 2. 597 (inscription fourth century B. c) érevdy EVOvSnpos 
6 mdpeSpos tou Bacthéws Kaas rai idoripas pera tov yévous Tay Knpuxay 
emepednOn Tey wept Ta Petraoes, Lb. 4, D. 4 poueww dé eivae Tots bet Kypixev 
rai Eduokmday . . . rods pioras rods *EXevoin puoupevous ev TH addy, Tous dé 
év doret puoupevous ey TO *Edevawie, fifth century B.c. 


Dittenb. Syl? 651 (Eph. Arch. 1890, p. 83), decree of the Eumol- 


th minchinnmingmettine enenyaaiseeinnsems Lm 
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pidai found at Eleusis, eed TAywédepos rd rod TWAovravos fepiv xadds 
éxdopnoer, émawécat atrov ... vépew 86 ait@ kal pepida ey pvotypiov rev 
peyddey kal rdv mpds “Aypav Sonumep Edpodmidav exdoto, Eph, Arch. 
1895, p. 113, inscription from Eleusis, time of the Antonines, in honour 
of citizen... 1.17 tepopavrotvra . . . kai rév adroxpdropa pupoavros (sz) 
Aovxiov Aipndtov Odjpor, dis éxi r ere dyaydvta puornpia kai TovTo Kata Td 
Gcuirdy, kai mpocetdpicavra Etpodnidny cuvayaydvra eres (?) Kal émidéyovra 
‘elyouev’ (? do the last words contain some special reference to the 
emperor’s initiation). 

1 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 113 Udon Tocgous Mapabwriou Guydrnp 
ri éavtys THOnY, ‘lepopdvtw vewrépas . . . taiv Oeaiv evoeBeias évexa (first 
century a.p.). Cf. Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 126; y, ll. 4-5 (inscription from 
Eleusis, B.c. 329-8) €« rav Onuavpav rev ’Edcucin toiv eo’ éx Tod tis 
mpeoBurépas . . . €k TOU THS vewrépas. 

18 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 113, inscription from Eleusis, ém 
iepeias Pdaovias (first century a.D.). 

193 Eph. Arch. 1894, p. 176, inscription found at Eleusis (late 
imperial period) mentioning Eleusinian (and other) sacred officials, 
Aagynpdpos . . . ‘lepopdvrns . . . ‘lepopdvrides S00. [6] dg’ éorias ... 
"Eényntns and "Egnynrat rpeis .. . “lepoxiipug ... laxxaywyds. 6 emi Bong. 
Nuppédpos . badvvrjs .Wavayns. (Cf. Hesych. s.v. Waraies leg. Mavayeis: 
"AOnrnow iépea.) Vide Eph, Arch. 1900, p. 79 [pera] Anpntpos kai 
Képys’ Mavayys . . . (second century a.p.). Cf. R. 182, 208. 

ha Eph. Arch, 1883, p. 146 obvopa Katdtord ... és yépas abavdérav 
iordpe® dyxiOvpor Anods Kai Kovpns Sardnpdpov, ovd€ pe voxres (?) Anlaovr’ 
neXiov KdAAtov Aaprdpuevat. 


b Eph. Arch. 1885, p. 150: 
TIvpopépov Anjpntpos tmeipoxov ‘lepdpavrww 


“H re xat ’Avrovivoy dpov Koupddo Baorhyjas 
"Apxopern Tedera@v Eorehe pvotirddous. 

18 C.I.A. 3. 919 éppnpopycacary ry Anyntps Kat Képn. 

16 15, 393 da’ éorias punbeis mais. Cf. 406, 443-445. 

87 Andoc. mept puor. 110 xataydpnoay S€ pou Kat wept ris ixernpias, os 
karabeinv éyd ev TG "EXevowin, vopos 8 ein mdrpios, ds dy 65 ixernpiav 
puotnpios, teOvdvat. 

198 The Enov8opdpa: Aeschin. Fals. Legat. § 133 trois crovdopdpas 
Trois ras puotnpidridas omovdas érayyéAdovar pévot Trav ‘EAAjver Poxeis odK 


éoneicavro. Cf. R. 175. 
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9 The ‘EmpeAnrai: Arist. Ath. Polit. 57 6 8€ Bacideds mporoy peév 
puornpioy émpedetrat pera rev emedntav ods 6 dijpos exetpordvet, Sto pev é& 
*AGnvatar drdvrav, éva 5 Eipohmdav éva 8¢ Knptxav. Lysias, xar."Avdox. 4 
dv... *Avdoxidns . . . Adxn Baoideds, Ado te  bmep Hav cai Ovoidcet Kat 
edyas ebfera kara ta mdrpia, Ta pev ev t@ évOdde "EXevawin, ra d€ ev TG 
’EXevoine lepd, xal ris eopris émipednoetas protnpiors. 

200 The ‘Iepomoroi: Pollux, 8. 107 déka dvres teporrorot| @Ovov Ovatas ras 
mevraernpidas, Ti «is Andov, ray €» Bpavpdui, tiv tev “Hpakdelov, Thy 
"Edevoivade. Lycurgean inscription referred to supra, R. 182, mentions 
of leporotot of éx BovAjjs. 

1 The Efynrai: vide R. 180, 182, 186, 188, 193. Lysias, xar. 
*ApBox. § 10 rois dypadows [vdpors| xa’ obs Etpodriba éEnyoivra:. Andoc. 
mept rav Muar. 116 & Kadhia, rdvtav dvOporav dvoot@rare, mparov ev 
éényi, Knptxov dy, ody Gordy cou éfnyeio bar. 


2a leoopdvrns: Anth. Pal. Append. 246: 
bs rederds avéhawe nal dpyia mavvvya piorais 
EipdAmov, mpoxéav ipepdecoav Gra. 
Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 81 (TAaixos) : 


dpyia macw epawe Bporois pacaipSpora Anovs 
elvaerés, Sexdt 8 Abe mpds aOavdrous" 

3 addy ek paxdpov puoripioy, ob pdvov eivat 
tov Odvarov Oyntois ov Kkaxdv, aAd’ dyabdr. 

b Hesych. s. 2. iepopdvrns" puotayayds, lepeds 6 Ta puoTHpia derxvvav. 

© Luc. Ackiar. 10 evruyxdva Sadovx@ re Kai lepopdvry xai Trois Ghhats 
ppyromoiois Aewiav ctpovow aydnv emi tv dpynv, éykAnpa éndyovres, ort 
dvbpater adrovs, cat radra eb elds Sree odmep dowOncay dvdvupol ré ela 
kal odkért dvopactol as dv icpwvupor fon yeyernpevor. 

4 Philostr. Vifa Apoll. 4. 18 6 8¢ tepoddvrns odk €Boddero mapéxev rd 
iepa, 

e Arnob. Adv. Gent. 5. 25 Eumolpus, a quo gens ecfluit Eumolpi- 
darum et ducitur clarum illud apud Cecropios nomen et qui postea 
floruerunt Caduceatores, hierophantae atque praecones. Tac. Hrs/. 
4. 83 Ptolemaeus... Timotheum Atheniensem e gente Eumolpidarum, 
quem ut antistitem caerimoniarum Eleusine exciverat, quaenam illa 
superstitio, quod numen, interrogat. 


f Plut. Alcs. 22 (in the indictment of Alcibiades) gyovra orohiy 
olaymep lepopdvrys zxov Berviet ra fepd ... robs 8 ddXous éraipous piotas 
mpovayopevorra xai exémtas rapa Ta vouipa Kai Ta KabeoTyKéra tnd TE Evpod- 
miday xat Kypixev cal Trav lepéwy trav €& 'EXevoivos. 
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& Max. Tyr. Diss. 12. 6 émnpdcavro ait@ Kipuxes kai Eipodridat. 

h Paus. 2.14, 1, at Keleai near Phlius, +9 Ajpyrp: 80 énavrod rerdp- 
rou THY TedeTHY Kal ov KaTa Eros Gyouat. iepopdyrns 8€ ob és Tov Biov mdvra 
dwobédetra, Kata S€ éxdotny tederyY GAdoré eotw Gros ohicw aiperds, 
AapBavar, iv €OéAy, Kal yuvatca. kal raira pev diddopa tay "EXevoin vopi- 
(ovat, ra 8€ es adrhy ri TederHy ékeivay éore pipnors. 

i Stobae. vol. 4, p. 73 (Meineke), quoting from Iuncus epi yypas, 
Rrrov éobiavy 4} mivev 6 mpecBirns adpodiciov te dmrexduevos oomepel 
iepobavrns. 

k Schol. Arist. Ran. 372 rovroow dnavdd' mapa thy rod lepopdvrov kai 
8adobxov mpdppyow rip ev rH TotKidy oroa. 

1 Hippol. Phzlosoph. 5. 8 (Miller, p. 1145) 6 iepoddvrns . . . ebvovye- 
opévos Sia kwveiov Kal mavayv amnptiopévos THY CapKiKyY yéveow vuKTos év 
*"Edevoint TreAdv Ta peydda Kai Gppnta pvotnpta Boa Kal Kéxpaye Aéyar ‘ iepdv 
érexe métTma Kovpoy Boyd Boyan. 

m Aelian, Frag. 10 aunp tis qv... Somep GOnoev Eavrdy és Td péyapov 
pépor, Evba Simov rq iepopdvry pdve wapeddeiv Oeyerdv Fu. 

n Walz, Rhet, Graec. (Sopatros), p. 121 kat mréov Exov duuyrov Soxay 
. » €mOupet ris lepoavroy Karaxovoa doris. 

28 ‘Tendpayris: vide R. 191, 193, 194. Istros ap. Schol. Soph. 
O. C. 681 6 8 “Iorpos ris Anunrpos elvat otéppa Thy puppivny Kat ry 
pddaxa . , . kat tov lepoddvrny d€ Kat ras lepoddvridas Kai rév Sqdobxov Kat Tas 
@ as iepeias puppivns txew orépavov. 

204 @rAeidar: Photius, s.v. yévos dotw AOnynoe’ ex be rovrav H ipa 
Tijs Anpntpos kal Képns, } ptovea tols piotas év'EXevoin. Plut. de Lxil. 17 
Edpodmoy ds éx Opdens peragtas wince Kal pvet ros "EAAnvas. 

305 Kyouxes, R. 166, 172, 190, 202°f, Aeschin. 3. 18 rots iepets Kai 
tas lepeias imevOtvous elvar xedever 6 vdpos, Kat ov pévov i8ig GAA Kai Ta yen, 
EipoAmidas xal Knpuxas Kat rots dAdous dmavras. Cf. C.I.A. 2. 597. 
Walz, Rhet, Graec. vol. 8, p. 118 mpd mdvrav émirdrrec |6 ieporipvé] 
Snpocig ry cum. 

® Aagdotyos: R. 184, 189, 202°, 218. Schol. Aeschin. Fals. Legat. 
Dind. p. 82 tepopdvrae pév Anpytpos dxd Edpodnidav, Aagdovxos 8 dad 
Kypuxav. 

b Arist. Eleusin. Dind. vol. 1, p. 417 Etpodmidar re nat Kipures és 
Tlowet8& re xai ‘Eppiy avadépovres icpopdvras, oi 8€ Sgdotxous wapeixovro. 

© Aelian, Frag. 10 (Suidas, p. 857 D,s. v. Aadovxet) Evéavro 8€ rai 
1H BovAj (BovAaig Bernhardy) xai 77 Képy dia re trav iepopavrav kat rou 


8qdouyxou cwrnpiay abrois. 
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4 Schol. Arist. Raz. 482 év rote Anvaixois dyaot rod Atovicov 6 dqdodyos 
karéxov Napmdda héyer’ Kadeire Gedy" xai of imaxotortes Bodat’ ‘ Sepedni’ “Taye 
wAovroddra. 

e Xen. Hell. 2. 4, 20 KAcdxpitos 6 Tay puotav xnpvé. For the 
icpoxipué vide also Dionysos, R. 1244. 

26a Female dadodyos: C. J. G. 1535- 


b Luc. Kardadous 22 einé pot, éredécOns yap, & Kimore, Ta "Edevoina 
ByAov Sri—ovy Spota trois exe Ta evOdde ; ed déyers* od -youv mpocepxerat 
dadovxoied tts. 

7 Euseb. Praep. Ev. 3. 12 (from Porphyry) év 8€ tots car’ "EXevoiva 
puotnpins 6 péev tepodddvrns eis eixdva tod Snusoupyod evoxevaferar, Sadodyos 
Be eis Hy HAiov’ Kal 6 pev emt Bape eis ry cernuqv. 6 8€ tepoxipué "Eppod. 
Cf. Apollo, Geogr. Reg. ‘ Delos * (two Kipuxes ék Tod yévous Tey Knptker 
rod Tis puotnptorides officiating in the worship of the Delian Apollo). 


ec 


208 'YSnavds: Hesych. s.v. 6 dymoris tev Edevowior, Pollux, 1. 35 
wept puotnpiav tredowTov Kai Tedoupévar’. . . iepopavrat Sqdovyor Kppuxes 
onovdodspor téperat mavayets ruppdpor dpvwdoi Syyyrprat bpynrpides, taxxayaryos 
yap kai xouporpdpos tis Kai daetpirns Kal doa roabra, ida Tov "ATTUKO?. 

2 ‘9 dg’ éorias mais: vide supra, R. 193, 196. Harpocr. s.v. é¢’ 
éorias pveicbar’ “Ioaios ev 7G mpds Kadvddva’ 6 ag’ éorias pvovpevos 
’AOnvaios fv mdvras. Lex. Rhet. p. 204 ad’ €orias punOivar 6 &k rav 
mpoxpirav "A@nvaiwy KAnp» Aaxdv mais Snyooia pundeis. Porph. de Adst. 
4. 5 Gnep yap év rois puornpiots & dd’ éorias Aeypevos mais bs avri mdyrav 
rev pvovpéver dropeAlocerat Td Oelov, dxpiBds Spay ra mpooreraypeva. 

Time, ritual, and order of the ceremonies, 


Vide R. 175 for date of the owovdai for the lesser and greater 
mysteries, 

*10 Lesser mysteries at Agrai: vide R. 168, 175, 185, 190. 

® Plat. Rep. 2, p. 364 E (cf. Gorgias, p. 497 C) as mpd rév peyddov 
pvoTypioy Ta pixpa mapaboréor. 

b Steph, Byz. s.v. "Aypa xopiov... fore 88... ris "Arrucis év G ra 
puxpa pvornpia emredAcirar pipnpa tev Trepi Tov Atévucon. 

© Schol. Aristoph. Plut, 846 pvaripia 8€ dbo redeirar rod enavTod 
Anunrpe kai Kepy, ra uexpd xai ra peydda, kai ort Ta puxpa Sowep mpoxaGapors 
kai mpodyvevais tev peyddav .. . Foav 36 Ta pev peydra THs Afpyrpos, Ta BE 
puxpa lepoedduns ris aitijs Ovyarpés. 5 d€ puovpevos To ipdriov, & épdpes év 
TH punoes, obdérore amedvero, pexpis dv rehéws dana} Siappvéev. Diod. Sic. 
4. 14 Anpyrnp mpds rov xabappdy rod Kevrutpev gdvov Ta pikpa pvoTnpia 
ouvesrnoaro, Trav ‘Hpaxhéa tipaca, 
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d Plut. Demetr. 26 Zypayev [Anpnrptos] drt Bovderat wapayevdpevos ebOis 
punOnvat kal ty tederiy dracay dxo Ta&v pixpdv dxpt Tév émontiKav tapaha- 
Beiv’ rotto 8 ob Oeperap fv ovde yeyovds mpdrepov, GAG Ta puKpa Tod ’AvOeorn- 
ptavos éredoivro, Ta 5é peydda Tod Bondpopudvos’ enamrevoy Sé rovddyurtoy 
dé tév peydhwv énavroy dtadetrovres ... eréAunoev dvtereiy UvOd8epos 6 
Sadavyxos. 


© Clem, Alex, Strom. 5. 11 (p. 688-689 P.) ot« dmeixérws dpa kat rov 
puornpley rey map’ "EAAnow Gpyet pev ra Kabdpora kabdrep kal Trois BapBdpors Td 
Aourpéy. Mera radra 8 €or) cai ra puxpa pvorypia diSacxaXlas rid brddeow 
€xovra xat mporapackevis tdv peAdgvrov, ra S€ peydda, wept Tv oupTavTeV 
> row es , 2 , . 4 eae , . 
ov pavOdvew Ere drodetrerat, eromrevery 8€ Kal mepivoeiv Thy Te iow Kal Ta 
mpdypara, 
£C. J. A. 2. 315 wept dv drayyé\Novew of empedntal ray pvornpiov 
eos ” Ef a €6 > ~ \ a” ’ > 4 s € 
tnép tis bvalas qv EOvoav ev rois mpds “Aypav pvarppios ... ered) 8€ of 
émipedytat . . . mporepoy te ev TH Ovoia Tov peyddwv pvornpiov émepednOnoav 
= ; eae , ‘ , - be eget ee et ae 
tis Ovoias xat viv teOvxact Ta Gwrnpia tais Oeais taép tis BovAdns Kat Tov 


Onpov, 


& Himer. Or. 3. §3 (p. 432) vivéap ... § 4 viv mdovota pev "Toaoi kat 
dcahavy ra vdpara, kat réxa dy ce [? Anois] pavreverat mddw 6 worapds Ta 
pvoripea, Cf. Himer. £cl. 10,16 map’ "Duccod pvotixais dx8as. Polyaen. 
Strat. v. 17 rév "Itoody, of tov xabappdv redotot ois €Adrrogt 
puornptos, 


h Suidas, s.v. “Aypa’ Anpnrpos lepiv tw ris modews apis TH "Iioog, 
Cf. Hesych. s. v.”Aypat’ xopiov "Arrixdy Ea ris wédews iepdv Anpytpos. 


© 


i Athenae. 2534 Aoipis 3€ 6 Zdutos ev ry Sevrépa xal eixoorH ray 
icroptav nai abrav rv idiaddov’ as of péyrror rev Gedv Kai Pidraror | 74 
mde mdpeoew’ | evravOa yap Anpntpa kai Anunrptov™ | dua wapiy’ 6 katpos" | 
XA pev Ta cepa ris Képys pvornpta | epxeF iva roujon. 


Date of the greater mysteries: vide R. 175, 187. 


1 Plut. Phok, 6 (referring to the battle of Naxos) "Evixev 5¢ peyddos 
pvaornplos Kai mapeixer olvoxdnua XaBpias ’A@qvaios xaG’ Exacrov evavrov TH 
gerq emi déxa tod BonSpoptavos. Lbid, c. 28 Eixdd: yap % ppovpa Bondpo- 
pudvos elon poornpior Svrav, 7 rév “laxxov €& dateos EXevoivade méprovet, 
Philostr. Vit. Soph. Kayser 2, p. 104 dvopa per 39 rH mpoacteig [ris 
*Edevoivade Aeapdpov] ‘lepa Zuxq ta 6 "Edevowdéev icpa eneday eis dorv 
dyoow, éxei dvanavovow, C. J. G. 523 (inscription about the time of 
Hadrian, found at Athens, now at Oxford), on the 17th of Boedro- 
mion Ajparpt Képp SAoxa: on the 18th rpvyqrov Atovio@ kai rois dAdo 
Ocois. 

FARNELL, Mt Aa 
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23 Fh, Arch. 1887,p.3: inscription from Eleusis (third century B.c.) 
ywopémns ris maryipeas Tov "Edevowiloy trav peydhov €p tois Ereow ols 
eorpariynxev. Cf. 2b. 1883, p. 123, L 46 raw mevrernpib8a tay ’EXev- 
owier. 


Ritual. 

"38 Hesych, s.v. "Ayuppés’ tay puornpiey huépa mporn. 

44 The mpéppnos, R. 172, 202% Luc. Demon. p. 34 érddunoe b€ 
more Kai AGnvaiove epwrjcat Snporia rijs mpoppnoews axoveas, dia riva airiay 
drroxdeiover tots BapBdpovs. Id. Alex. p. 38 rederjy cuvicrara xal d¢- 
Sovytas xal lepopavrias rpidv éffs det teAovpeyns jpepOv Kal ev per tH 
mpatn mpdppyois fy, Somep AGnvnos, roravtn’ ef ris Geos } Xproriavds i} 
"Emxotpetos Ket Kardoxoros trav dpyiwy devyéro. Pollux, 8. go 6 8€ 
Bacrdreis prornpiovy mpoéornxe . .. mpoayopever d¢ rois ev airig dméxecOar 
puornpion, 


18 Hesych. s.v."Adade piora’ jpépa tis rev "AOquyct puornpiov: vide 
R. 185. Hesych. s.v. ‘Perot: ev 77 ’Arring dv0 elo of mpos tH "EXevoine 
“Pecroi, parypol’ rai 6 ev mpos tH Oaddrry ris mperBurépas Geod vopiterar’ 
5 8€ mpos 15 dary ris vewrépas’ SOev rods Nourpors dyviterOas rois Odors. Cf. 
Paus. 1. 38, 1. Walz, Rhefores Graect, vol. viii, p. 114 (Sopatros) péAAwv 
8€ rois xabapuiois trois mpd ris TeAeris evruyxdvew. Tertull. de Baptism. 5 
Certe ludis Apollinaribus et Eleusiniis tinguuntur idque se in regenera- 
tionem et impunitatem periuriorum suorum agere praesumunt. 


"6a Eur. Jon 1075 Tév rodivpvov Oedy, ef mepi xaddexdpoise mayais 
Aapmrdda Gewpav eixddav dumvos Spera. Cf. R. 164. 


b Paus. 1. 38, 6 ‘Edevowiow fore... péap xadovpevor KadXixopoy 
€v6a mparov "Edevowiev al yuvaixes xopdv Earnoav kai joay és tay Gedy. 
Apollod, Bid2. 1,c. 5, § 1, 2 ém np an éxeivns KAnOeicav *Ayédaoror 
Tlérpay éxdbice [Anurrnp | mapa 75 xaddixopoy ppéap Kadotpevov. Cf. Clem. 
Protrept. p. 16 P. dpéars emxabiger dvmovpévn. _roiro ois pvovpevos 
Grayopeveras els re viv, iva pi} Soxoiev of rereAcopévot pipeloOat THY 
Sdupoperny, 

© Et Mag. 429. 42 ‘Hpeporaddés' powxoov Epioy dcamerrouxApevov, > 
Xpirrat mpos ras lepoupyias "A@qvaiot ds eddwpos 6 Lavayis mpocayopevet &v 
Te mparw mepi Knpxwv yévous. 

4 Phot. s. 7. xpoxoiv’ of pbotat &s haci xpéxy viv defidy yeipa Kul Tov 
wé8a dvadotvrac Kal déyerat tovTo Kpoxodv' of 3& sre éviore xpéxg rabai- 
powrat. 

ey Himerius, vii. 2, p. 512 ’Arrixds wos "Edevoivade gas pootas 
Pépew nehever kai Bpdypara, jpepov Tpodns ywpicpara, 
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f Plut. Alcib. 34 Ovoia xat yxopcias Kal wodda rev Spopévav kal sddv 
iepav, drav efedaiveat rév “laxyov, bn” dvdynns ebehetrero. 

& Strabo, 400 Torapoi & ciolv 6 pév Kyguoods . . . péww 8¢ bd rod 
medio, €f’ of kat 4 yétpupa Kal of yepupiopol. Hesych, s.v. Tepupis... 
ddpa exci [ent tis yepipas| xabe{spevoy rav év’Edevain pvornpior [? dyopévav| 
auykadumrépevoy &€& dvoydrav oxoppara deyew eis tods évOdgous moXiras. 
Suidas, s. 0, Tepupiss Hévq wai émeicaxros’ of yap Tepvpaio gévo, For 
the "Idxxov énodoxn vide R. 185. 

17 8 Moral tests applied to candidates: Liban. Or. Corinth, vol. iv, 
p- 356 (Reiske) obro: yap rd re Ga xaOapois elvat toils pioras ev owe 
Mpoayopevovet, olov ras yxeipas THY Yuynv, THY wri “EAAnvas eivar, Cf. 
P- 368 7d xypvypa roiro Knpurrerar, ‘doris rds xeipas yy xabapds ’AOnvaiwv’ 
reve [? leg. etre] ‘dors cay [Lobeck, em. Povjy] dowveros.” (Lobeck's 
emendation is proved by the citation of the formula in Theo Smyrnaeus, 
De Utihit, Math. p. 1g (Hiller), and by Origen z# Ceds. 3. 59.) Suet. 
WVero, c. 34 Peregrinatione quidem Graeciae et Eleusinis sacris, 
quorum initiatione impii et scelerati voce praeconis summoventur, 
interesse non ausus est. Apollod. 74/2, c. 5, § 12 ['HpaxAjs] py 
buvdpevos ielv ra puoripia, énadnmep otk jv yyopevos tov Kevravpou ddvov 
dynobeis bxd Edpddmov rére euvnbn. Andoc. De Myst. § 33 (p. 36, 
Baiter) ey pi peraddBy rb méprrov pépos eav Yhor Kal dripwOy 6 évdeibas 
éué Kydicws otrasi, oix eeorw aire els 1d iepiv row Beoiy elorévas fy diro- 
Oavetras, . 

b Rules of abstinence: Liban. Joc. ctf, cai idig mddw 16 ef rot nal row } 
el rodde éyetcw, ov xabapds maper’ Kai moAAy TovTov mapa roils pvoTaywyois 
érpédaa. Paus. 1. 37, 4 (beans tabooed) dors 8€ 789 rederqy "EXevoire 
eldey § Ta xadovpeva "Opdixd exehéfaro, oldev & Aeyo. Porph, De Adbstin. 
4. 16 wapayyé\Aerat yap cat "EXevoin dréxerOat xaroin8iav épvidwy Kai iybiav 
kat xudpov pois re kat pprov. Cf, R. 18. Plut. De Sollert. Anim. 35 
Tpiyhav 8€ rods év EXevain pioras ceBopevors tore. Ov. Fast. 4. 535: 

Quae quia principio posuit ieiunia noctis, 
Tempus habent mystae sidera visa cibi. 

18 The religious service in the reXeornpiov. 

® Luc. De Saltat. 15 rederqy o88€ piav éoriv cipeiy dvev dpynceas, 

b Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. ir P. ra puornpia otk eLopyjoopa 
Gomep AdxiBiddyv Aéyovoz. Synes. in Dion. p. 52 ¢ Set ra puxpa éro- 
wretoat mpd Tov petfdvev Kat xopetoar mpiv Sadovyjaa xai dadovyjoa mpiv 
lepobavrjcat. 

© Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 12 Ano 3€ cai Képq Spapa qdn eyevér Onv 
puorixdy Kai ry Advyy Kal THY dprayny cai Td TévOos abtaiv Edevais Sadovxel, 

Aaz 
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d Apulei. Mefam. 6 Per tacita secreta cistarum et per famulorum 
tuorum draconum pinnata curricula... et illuminarum Proserpinae 
nuptiarum demeacula et luminosarum filiae inventionum remeacula et 
cetera quae silentio tegit Eleusinis Atticae sacrarium. 


e Tertull. Ad Wad. ii. p. 30 Cur rapitur Cereris sacerdos si non tale 
Ceres passa est? Cf. Asterius, Encom. martyr. p. 194 (Combe) odx 
dei rb naraBdotov 7d oxorewov Kal ai Gepvai Tod iepodvrov mpas THY iépecav 
ouvruyia, pdvou mpds pdvqy ; ovx ai Aapmddes oBevvurrar; Kai 6 wodis kat 
dvapiOunros Sips Thy gortnplav adrav civat vopifovor ra év r@ oxdtr@ mapa TeY 
3vo mparréueva. Lact. Div. Inst. epitom. 23 His (Isidis sacris) etiam 
Cereris simile mysterium est, in quo facibus accensis per noctem 
Proserpina requiritur, et ea inventa ritus omnis gratulatione et tae- 
darum iactatione finitur. 

f Plat. Symp. p. 210 A ratra ra éportka tows kay od punbeins, ra S¢ 
rédea xai enomrixa odk 01d" ef olds 7 dv eiqs. 

8 Himer. Ecl. 10, § 4, p. 176 od pipnodpevos tov puotixdy vopov, és 
énémrn Te Kat pvoty pepifer rv xpdvov. 

h Stobae. from Themistius (Plutarch) mepi yoxjs (vol. iv, p. 107, 
Meineke) rére mdoyet mdBos olov of rederais peydhas dpyragépevot . . . 
mrdvat Ta mpra kai reptdpopat Korades xai Sid oKdrous TwWés Umomrot mopetat 
rai drédecrot, tra mpd Tov Tédous airod ra Sewa wayra, dpikn cat tpdpos Kat 
iBpas nai OdpSos. ex d€ robrou pas rt Oavpdorov dmqrrnse, kal rérot xabapot 
kai Nepaves eBéLavro, Havas Kai xopelas Kai cepvdryras dxovopdTov iepdv Kat 
ghacpdrav dyiwv Exovrest ev ais 5 mavreAjs Sn Kat pepunpévos eAedbepos 
yeyovas Kai dperos mepudy corepavopévos épyidfer Kal ovveoriy éciows Kat 
xaOapois avSpact, 

i Plut. de profect. virt. p. 81 E 6 8 évris yevdpevos xa peya pos dav 
olov dvaxrépav dvovyopevav. 

k Walz, Rhefores Graeci, vol. viii, p. 114 (Sopatros): émet odv elow 
ray dvaxrépwy yeyevnpat kat pootys dv lepopavrnv dua Kal Sqdovxov reBéapat 
. «+ Cbjew dd réy dvaxrépav én’ euaute EevCdpevos. 

1 Themist. Or. 5. 71 ta rod ved 1a mporédea punoas els Ta dvdxropa 
ry tederiv xaraOnoera. Cf. R. 202™, Inscription from Eleusis (late 
period) £ph. Arch. 1883, p. 79: 

& piora, rére p’ elder’ dvaxtépov éx mpopaverra 
Nufiy ey dpyevvais. .. . 


Cf. R. 2068. 
m Tatian, Jn Grace. 8 Zebs tH Ovyarpt ovyylyverat, kai @ Ovyarnp ar’ 


¢ 


urov KU Le a». y . a © \ \ 

airod xvet. paprupycet pos viv "EXevols cat Spdxav 6 puotixds Kal *Oppevs o 
tw: OY >, , . ay < ¢ 
Gipas F eniberbe BeBnros’ eyov. “ABoveds apmde rv Képyy Kat as 


a pnenttlaaiieenonmninenrincemaeaa sae 
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mpafes aitod yeydvact puoripia® xdatee Anuyrnp tiv Ovyarépa xal ries 
aratévrat 6a robs ’A@nvalous. : 


nm Max. Tyr. Diss. 30 € Aoxotor Sé pot pndé thy dpyy ovorncacba 
opras kal teheras Oedv Gddor tives i} yewpyoi mpdror pev ent hyve ornodpevor 
Awviae xopous, mp&rot d€ ext Gro Anpntpe dpyta, 


© Hippol. PArlosoph, p. 115, Miller, "A@nvaios pvodvres "EXeuoina 
kai éidexvuvtes tois émomrevovot Td péya Kat Oavpaoroy Kai rededrarov 
erontixoy pvaTHptoy, €v Gtomy TeOepicpevov oTdxuy, 

P Plutarch, /rag. xxiii. of 8€ dpyato: cai mpwialrepov Eometpov Kat djdov 


éx TOv "Edevawior rederav, 
219 Prayer, mystic formulae, sacrifice. 


& Lysias, 6. 51 Odros evdds croAqy pupovpevos Ta iepa emedeixwve Trois 


> ’ . - a . 3 
dpuntots kai elxe tH Sova Ta andppyta. 


b Procl. 2 Tim. 293 év rots "EXevowiors lepots els pév tov ovpavoy 
dvaPdéavres €Bdwv ‘ vie,’ xataBdéyarres S€é eis THY yay ‘ roxvie’ (Lobeck, 
Aglaoph. p. 782 emends ve, xve, which is found in the parallel state- 
ment of Hippolytus, Ref Omn. Haer. 5. 7, p. 146). 


e Clem. Alex. Protrepi. p. 18 P. Kdore 16 civOnya *Edevowior 
pvotnpiov’ évporevoa, Extov tov xvke@va, EhaBov ex xiotys, eyyevodpuevos 
(MS. épyacdpevos) debe pny eis xddaor Kai x xaddbov eis xiorny (cf.2b. fevicaca 
4 BavBd rhv And, dpéyet kuxedva abr). 

4 Athenaeus, 478¢ Hodépor év r& wept rod Siov x@diov gai? ‘ pera d€ 
raira thy Teeryy motel Kat aipel ta ex ris Oaddpns Kat véper Soot avw (dv dor 
emend. Casaubon) 16 xépvos mepternvoxdres. roiro 8 éorly dyyeiov 
epapeoty xov €v ait@ mwoAdovs KorudicKous KexodAnpévous’ Everoe 8 ev adrois 
Sppuvor, pyxoves Aevxol, mupoi, xprbal, micot, Adbvpa, Spor, paxol, xKiapor, 
(etal, Bpdpos, madd@tov, pédt, EAatov, olvos, yada, Siov Eptov amdvrov, 6 b¢ 
roiro Baotdoas olov Axvodopioas tovrev yevera. Cf. Pollux, 4. 103 rd 
xepvoddpov dpynua oid" Sr Aixva 4 eoxapidas pépovres. 

© Schol. Plat. Gorg. 497 c €Aéyero mpos r&v pvovpévev Tatra’ éx Tupmdvov 
Zhayov, ex KupBddrov Emov, exepvopéspnoa ... ind roy maorov imédvor, Cf. 
Firm. Mat. de error. 18 (p. 102, Halm) ex rupmdvou BéBpaxa, x cupSarou 
nénwxa, yéyova puotys “ATTEws. 

£ Hom. A. Dem. 206 19 dé (Anpyrpe) Seas Merdverpa di8ou pedindéos 
oivov | wAjoao’, 9 8 dvévevo"® ob yap Ocpurdy of Epace | mivew oivov épvOpdv, 
adveye 8 dp’ dds xai Vep | dovvar piavav mépev ynxove repeivy. 

g ? Animal sacrifice: Schol. Arist. Zgu. 282 otk éfqv ra Ovdpeva 
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Anpirept ral Tepcepdvy two diew; in the mepiBodos of the temple, R. 
176, 180, 186." Arist. Ran. 337: 


& nérma rodvutinnre Anpntpos Képn, 
as 700 pot mpogenvevce xotpelwy Kpeay. 


Cf. Plato, Rep. 378 A. Plut. Phok. 28 Micrqy dovovra xorpidiwv év 
Kavédpo diye xipros ovvédaBe. 


* The feast of WAnpoyda: Athenae. 496 A WAquoxdy . . . xpavrat de 
adr@ év "Edevoim 1H Tedevtaig tov pvotnpioy jyépa, fv Kal dn’ aro’ mpoo- 
ayopevover mAnpoxdas’ év 7} duo mAnpoxdas mAnpwoarres, Thy pév mpos 
Gvarohas rhv 8& mpds Siow duordpuevot, dvarpémavow emideyortes pow 
puotinny. penpovever 8 aitav kal 6 Tov Tepidow ... 

tva mAnpoxdas rao8 és xOdnov 

xdop edpnpos mpoxéoper. 
Hesych. s. v. wAnpoydy. rH torepaia fpépa rév pvorgplav KxorvdoKovs mAq- 
potow, obs xadovat mAnpoxysas. Pollux, 10. 74: mAnpoxdny ... xepapeody 
dyyciov . . . @ xpGvrar TH teAcvTaia rSv puornpior. 


The "Emdavpiov juépa: Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 4. 18 "Hy pév 8} 
‘Emdavpiav jpépa. Ta Sé "Emdavpta pera mpdppyow wai ra fepeia Sedpo 
(leg. ‘tepd 8eipo, vide Rhein, Mus. 1902, 4) pueiv ’AGyalots mérptov 
éni Ouaia sevrépa’ rourt 8& erdusoay *AoKAnmod Evera, dre di) epinoav abrov 
feovra "Embaupdbev ope pvornpiov. dyeAjoarres 8¢ of modXol rod puetobac 
mept rév ’ArrohAdviov efyov . . . 6 8¢ lepodyrns obx eBovdero mapexew Ta lepd, 
BH yap ay nore pvioas yonra, pndé Thy "Edevoiva avoiga avOpane px xabapp 
ra dada, Cf. Paus. 2. 26,8. Arist. Ath. Pol. 56 moumrav 8 ézepe- 
Aero [6 dpywv| ris te rp *AgkAnmid yevonérns Grav olkovpaat piorat, 


=3 ? Mystic doctrine. 


August. de Civ. Dei, xx. De Cereris sacris Eleusiniae, de quibus 
iste Varro nihil interpretatus nisi quod attinet ad frumentum. Porph. 
de Abst. 4. 22 gaci 8€ kai Tptrrddrepov "AGnvators vopoberfioat, Kat Taev 
wopov airay rpeis ert Kevoxpdrys éyer Stapévew “Edevoine rovode yoveis 
Tipar, Oeots xapmois dyddkew (Sa py civerda. Cf. the &ypador vdpor, R. 
201. Cic. Aff. 1.9 ta Eipokmddy mérpia. Cic. Tusc. 1. 13 remini- 
scere quoniam es initiatus quae traduntur mysteriis. Isocr. Paneg. 28 
tédv elepyeowdy ds obx oldv re Addo # ois pepunpévos dxover, Synes. 
Dion, p. 48 A ’Apwrrorédys dwt rods Teredeopévous ot pabeiy ri Set GAAG 
wadciv xai diareOjvat yevopévous dndovdre émurndeious. 
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#88 ? Moral influence of the mysteries, 
* Hom. H, Dem. 366-369: 
Tipas 8& cynonoéa per’ dbardroww peyioras, 
tav 8 adunocdvrev tics éoetat fpara wdvta 
of Kev pi Ovoiaios redy pévos AaoKovrat 
elayéws Epdovtes Evaicysa Sapa tedodvres, 

b Arist. Ran. 455: 

pévors yap tiv Frros Kal héyyos iapdy corw 
Soot pepunpel’ ed- 

oeBi te Siyyouer 

tpénov mepit tots vous 

kat rots i8idras. 

© Id, 886: 

Anuntep 4» Opepaca thy éeuyy hpeva 
elpai pe trav coy afov pvornpior. 

4 Andoc. De Myst. p. 44 Baiter (§ 125) cuvoxer 6 mdvrov oyerdudraros 
evOpdamayv rH pytpt xa r7 Ovyarpi, lepeds dv ris pytpos xal ris Ovyarpds ... 00d" 
Bee rh Oem. Td. p. 36, § 3% mpos 8€ rovros pepingbe Kal éwpdxare roiv 
Gcoiv ra lepd, Wa Tyswphonte pév rods daeBodvtas od{yre dé rods pnBev adixodvras. 

© Arr. Epict. iii. 21, 422 obras dpéAipa yiverar ra puornpia, otras és 
bavraciay épxdpeba Sri ent wadeig nat emavopbadce rod Biov xarerrdOy, 

f Diog. Laert. vi. 2, § 39 ‘Agsovvra adréy [Atoyérm] ’A@nvaioy punOivar 
xal Aeydvrwy as ev “Abou tpocdpias of pepunpevor tvyxavovat, Tedoiov, en, ei 
*Aynoidaos pév Kal 'Exapewavdas ev to BopBdpy Sid£ovow, ebredeis S€ reves 
pepunpévor év rais paxdpav vamos Evovrat, 

& Sopatros, in Walz, Rhet. Graec. 8. 114 Evopas bid rh rederiy mpds 
macav dperqy érotpdraros. 

Groups of Eleusinian deities. 

224 Ta Med == Demeter and Kore: vide R. 175, 180, 182, 183, 185, 
187. Inscriptions, Eph, Arch. 1894, p.195, and 1896, p. 37. Andoc. 
De Myst, 124. Cf. R. 191 'H apeoBurépa xai 7 vewrépa. 

235 § Oeés and 4 6ed = ?Plouton and Persephone: vide inscription on 
relief at Eleusis, Eph. Arch. 1886, Miv. 3 Avotpaxidns dveOyxe Oca Geq. 
C. I. A. 2, 16206; 3. 1109 Kogpyrns épnBwv iepets Geotd xai Ocas 
Elpnvaios: vide R. 180 rd Oe@ mentioned in company with 9 6ed and 
6 beds. 

26 Ts ded and Plouton: vide R. 182,190. Inscription, circ. 100 B.c., 
on Eleusinian relief, Eph. Arch. 1886, i. 3 (cf. Ath. Mitth. 1895, 
p- 262, n. 2) Aaxpareidns Zworparov ‘Ixapuis icpeds Geod Kat eas kab 
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EiBovdéws .. . xaptorinptov Anpyrpt nat Kdpy xai Ge@ xai Ged xai EvBovrd... 
dvéOnxev, Tidotrwv. Tpirrddeuos. Ged. Oeds: for restoration of inscrip- 
tion vide Heberdey in Festschrift fiir Benndorf, p. 111, Taf. 4. 
C. I. A. 2. 948 (circ. B.c. 310) Totode émayaro 6 icpopdvrns [riv 
wdivny orpdloa TG Touro xal ri rpdnlefay xoopioa| xara thy pavretav 
rod Geo: see Hermes, vi, p. 106. Lph. Arch. 1895, p. 99 4 Tod 
Tdovrevos igpeta: inscription from Eleusis, circ. 300 B.c. 

287 Eubouleus, in conjunction with 9 6e4 and 6 6eés: vide R. 180. 
Votive inscription found near the Ploutonion at Eleusis, fourth 
century B.c. Eph. Arch. 1886, p. 262 EvBovdet Bavaideds .. . Acdav- 
tos... avéOnxavy: vide Zeus, R. 55%, 56. Cf. Dionysos, R. 132. 
C.1. G, Add. 2347°: late epigram identifying Eubouleus and Hades. 

Triptolemos. 

8 Arr, Epict. Diss. 1. 4, 30 Tptrrodéue iepa xai Bopodts mavres dvOpw- 
mot Gvegrdxacw Ort ras Hpéepovs rpopas jyiv edoxe. Cult at Eleusis: vide 
R.176, 183. Paus. 1. 38, 6 ’EXevowiloss b€ fore pev Tpurrodeuov vads, Cf. 
R. 17, 164. At Athens: R. 143. C. ZA. 3. 704, late inscription 
mentioning fepels rod Tperroh€uov. Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 47 ‘Iepeds 
Anuntpos cat Tpemrodepov 6 ‘Audibeos. 

7 The Goddesses and Iacchos: vide R. rrg>, 143, 171, 176, 185, 
186, 193, 2054, 211, 216f, 

® Arist. Ran. 324: 

“"laxy’, & Todutinas ev edpas évOdde vaiav, 
"laxy’ & “Iaxye, 

OE rév8? dvd Aepdva yopevowy 

Gcious és Oaceras, 

movkaproy pev tivdcoey 

wept kpari o@ Bpvovra 

arépavov piprav. 

340 eyerpe proyéas Aapmadas €v xepoi Twdoowy, 
*laxy’ & "laxye, 
vuxrépou teers Pooddpos dorhp. 

395 Nov xai rév wpaiov Gedy mapaxadeire Sedpo 
@daict, rov ouvéumopov rhode ris xopeias, 
“laxxe modurinnre, pédos éopris 
ydtorov ebpwv, 8edpo cuvaxodovbes 
apis TH Gedy. 

» Soph. Anhy. 1119: 

Médes Sé 
mayxoivos ’EXevowias 
Anois éy xdéAros, Baxyed, 
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e 1146 "Id wip mvedvrov 
xopdy’ dotpav, 
, : ae 
vuxliayv pbeypdrav érioxore, 
mat Atds yévebdov, 
mpopam@ & Nagkias cais dua mepinddote 
Oviaow, al oe patvdpevat mavvvyxot 


Xopevovor Tov rapiav “Iaxyoy. 


d Newly discovered Delphic Paean to Dionysos, Bull. Corr. 
Hellén. 1895, p. 403 pores puxots "Edevoivos dv’ [dvbepalbes . . . [vos 
20] dav ‘ENAddos yas dui évvadras .. . éndrrats dpyiov dolor “Ialyov 
[xAciet oe. 

e Soph. Frag. (Strabo, 687) Nicav, jy 6 Bovxepws “Iaxyos.., vépet. 

f Plut. Aristid. 27 1d "laxyetov AeySpevov (at Athens). 


& Verg. Georg. 1. 166 Mystica vannus Iacchi. Serv. 70. alii 
‘mysticam’ sic accipiunt, ut vannum vas vimineum latum dicant, in 
quod ipsam propter capacitatem congerere rustici primitias frugum 
soleant, et Libero et Liberae sacrum facere. 


h Harpocr. sv. Atxvodépos’ 7d Nixvov mpis macav rederqy xai Ovoiay 
émerndeidy €or, 


i Hesych. s.v. Accvirys' éniBeroy Atovicou dnd rév Rixvor, ev ols Ta 


mada Koipevrat, 


k Photius, 5.2. "laexost Atdvucos émi 16 pag’ Kal fpws ris, Kal 4 én? 
arg @di Kai } qpépa Kal? qv els atrav % mavipyupis. Cf. "laxxayeyés and 
Kouporpépos, R. 208. Lucr. 4.1168 At tumida et mammosa Ceres 
est ipsa ab Iaccho. 

1 Schol. Aristoph. Raz. 326 Mia ray puornpiav éoriv 7 cixas ev TOP 
“laxxov éfdyovow ... ovviSpurat rj Anunrpt 6 Atévvaos. cial your ot dace 
Hepoepduns adrav elvat, of dé rH Anpyrpe ovyyereo Oat, @ Aor b€ Erepov Ardvucov 
elvat tov “laxyov, of 8€ tov adrév. Arr. Anad. 2. 16, 3 ’AOqvaios Aidvucov 
rov Aids kal Képys oéBovow ,., nai 6 “laxxos 6 puarixis roir@ Te Atovioy, 
obyt ro OnBaig, émaderat, 

m Lucian, De Salt. 39 [f rod épynorod moAvpabea ... toro ...| laxxov 
orapaypév. 

n Strabo, p. 468 "Iaxxév re kat Aidvvoov Kadoiot Kai TOY apyrryerny Tay 


prornpiur, tis Anpnrpos Saipova, 
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© Eur. Cycl. 62: 

Od rdde Bpdpios ob tad xopoi 
Baxyar re OGupcopédpor, 

od tupndvev Ghadaypol, 

ovk olvov xAwpal oraydves 
xpyvas tap tdpoxvrots, 

ov8 éy Niog pera Nupdav 
“*Iaxxov “laxyov dav 

pédr@ mpds av ’Adpodiray. 

%° Dionysos-cult at Eleusis, R. 18, 211. Archil. “rag. 120, from 
the loSdkxea: Anpnrpos dyvis xai Képns rv mavzyvpw ofBov. Eleusinian 
fourth-century inscription in honour of Damasias the Theban: ZA. 
Arch. 1884, p. 71... mapacxevaoas . . . xopovs dio, rév pev maidav, tov dé 
avdpav érédonev tH} Anpyrpt kai ry Képy xat ro Atoviom ... dvemdrwa... 6 
Sypapxos. Atovuctav tay ’EXevoine rois tpayedois . . . émyseéoOw . . . Sas 
dy dvaypahy 758e 1d Yypiopa Kai oraby ev rH Awowoia. Cf. 1883, p. 83 
Atovuriov rg marpig dyau’Edevoin, Cf. 25, p. 109. Connexion between 
Eleusis and the Anthesteria: vide R. 205f. Connexion between 
Eleusis and the Lenaia, R. 2054. Cf. Dionysos, R. 62f, 1198, 
129° Suid. s.v. Kioropdpos* foe 3€ ras xioras iepds elvar Atovoou kai 
taiy Geaiv, Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 62 Hunc dico Liberum Semela 
natum non eum quem nostri maiores auguste sancteque Liberum 
cum Cerere et Libera consecraverunt, quod quale sit ex mysteriis 
intelligi potest. Cf. R. 78>, 115>. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tegea. Diod. 
Sic. 4. 25 [‘Hpaxkijs| peréoye rdv év "EXevoin pvornploy Moveaiov rod 
Ophéws viod rére mpoearyxdros ris rederis. Serv. Verg. Georg. 1. 7 
ideo simul Liberum et Cererem posuit, quia et templa eis simul posita 
sunt et ludi simul eduntur. Cf. 1.344 licere Cereri de vino sacrificari; 
pontificales namque hoc non vetant libri. Cf. R. 7. 


Affiliated cults. 

*1 8 Ephesos : Strab. 633 rs viv of éx rod yévous [’ApSpdxAov] dvopatovrat 
Bacitcis Exovrés tivas tips, mpoedplay re €v dydou nat mop hipav émionpov rov 
Bacidixod yévous, oxirova dvtt oximrrpov, kat Ta lep& ris "EXevowias Snpntpos. 

b Mykale: Herod. 9. 97 dmudpevoe mapa rd rev Lornéwr ipov rigs 
MurdAns és Taicwvd re kat Zxodondevra, ry Anpntpos “Edevowins ipéy, To 
Ducts 6 Macsxdéos i8picaro Nethép tq Kédpou émurmdépevos émi MiAqrov 
KTioruy. 

At Keleai, near Phlius: vide R. 2o2h. 


™ At Argos, temple of Demeter MeAacyis, ? associated in local 
myth with Eleusis: Paus. 1. 14, 2 Aéyera: oy dos Anpntpa és “Apyos 
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€dMoicay Medacyss dfarro olka .. . Uorepov 8& Tpoytdov lepopavray duydvra 
€Geiv paciv és vay "Arrecyy Kal yuvaixd te é£ "EXevoivos yipat nrA, 

* Lerna: vide R. 1156. C. ZA. 3, 718 (third century a. p.) Anois 
xai Koipys Oeoixedov iepobdvrny | xv8aiver marépa otjce ddpors KAeddas | Kexpo- 
mins sopev Epvos "Epariov, § fa kai adros | Aepvaiwy adérwv loo eexro yépas. 
Paus. 2. 36, 7 9 88 A€pva doriv... mpis Oaddooy, kat rederjy A€prata 
[? Acpvaia] dyovow vrata Anpytpt. 37. 3 Karaorjoacbat dé rav Aepvaloy 
Thy Teer» Prdppora pact. Arch, Zeit. 1863, 75, inscription of 
Archelaos: ‘év Adpyy & Zraxev puorurddous daidas,’ 


3* Megalopolis: Paus, 8.31, 7 Karaorjoacba 8¢ ofrot MeyadoroXirais 
Réyovrat mparov rdv peydhov Gedy riv rederqy, Kai Ta Spapyeva trav év 
*Erdevoivi dort pipnpara. Cf. 119°. 

*5 At Pheneos, in Arcadia: Paus, 8. 1g, 1 devedras 82 xat Anpnrpés 
€orw lepdy énikkyow "Edevowlas, kai dyover rf Oeg redernv, ra ’EXevoin 
Spdpeva kat mapa odiow ra aira pdoxovres xaberrnxévar. addixéobar yap 
avrois Nady xara pdvrevpa éx Aedhay, tpirov 8& drdyovov Eipédmov rodroy 
elvat tov Nady, Tapa 8€ ris "EXevowias 74 lepov meroinrat Wérpmpa xadovpe- 
vov, Aibor v0 jppoopévor mpds dAdjAous peyddot. ayovres BE mapa éros 
fvrwa rederiy peifova dvopdtouct, ros hidous rovrous ryuxaira dvolyovat, Kal 
AaBérres ypdppara ef abray Exovra ra és Thy rederhy Kai dvayvdvtes és emfxoov 
Tay pvoray KaréOevro ev vuxri adbts 77 avT_. Deveatay dé olda Tos moAAOds Kai 
Suvivras tmép peyiorov rg Merpdpart xai éxibqpa én’ aro mepupepés ere, 
€xov vrais Anpytpos mpédcwmoy Kidapias, rovro é tepets mepibéuevos rd 
mpdowmov év tH peifoe kadovpery redery padois xara Aéyov 84 Twa Tors 
broxbovious (MS, émxSovious | maict. 

*° Epidauros : Zph. Arch. 1883, p. 228 (injunction to the invalid 
visiting the temple) Kowg Ovoa: ’AorAqmed "Hridvy "EXevowias (inscription 
first century a.p.): 25. p. 26 Anois mpémodos Iatjovos iepevs (inscription 
second century a.p.), Cf. R. 221 the "Emdavpiovy npépa. 

*7 Alexandria: R. 202¢, Livy, 45. 12 Ad Eleusinem, qui locus 
quattuor milia ab Alexandrea abest. Schol. Callim. iz Cer, 1 ‘o 
rradedgos Trodepaios xara pipnow tov “AGnvaiov tn twa TBpvoer ey 
"Adetavdpeia, év ols xai rv rod xaddBov mpdo8or, €os yap jy év "AOgvais ev 
Gpicpevy pepe emi synparos PépecOa xddadov és rysny tis Anpntpos. 
Hymn. Cer. 1: 

T& xadabea xaridvros émpOeyEacbe yuvaixes 

‘ Aduarep péya xaipe, modutpéde, movdupedipve,’ 
roy xahaboy xarivra [yapai Oacacbe BeBadou] 
pat awd tT réyeos pir’ aitébey aiyaconobe, 
py mais pyre yuva py’? 4 xarexevaro xuirav. 
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121 xds at roy xddabov evxdrptyes tmmor ayovre 
réccapes, ds dpiv peydda beds ebpvavacca 
Aevxdv Zap Aevxdv Sé Oépos xat xeipa Hépoiwa 
ntet xat pOuwénepor, Eros 8 eis Addo vdakei. 

? Independent worship of Demeter ’EAevowia or *Ehevaia. 

28 Boeotia. Kopai: Paus. 9. 24, 1 évrai@a Ajuntpos cai Avovicoy kat 
Sapdmidds éorw tepd. Aéyovar b€ of Botwroi xal woAicpara adda mpos zip 
Nipwn wore, "AOnvas kal "EXevoiva, oixeioOat, 

%® Plataea: Paus. 9. 4, 3 Eort S€ kal Ajynrpos émikdnow 'Edevowias 
iepdv €v TAarauais. Plut. Arist. 11 (outside the city) iad rév Kibatpdva 
vads éorwy dpxaios mdvy Anuntpos "ENevowias xal Képys mpooayopevdspevos, Cf. 
Herod. 9. 62. 

“0 Laconia, On Taygetos: Paus. 3. 20, 5 Anpyrpos émixhnow 
*EAdevowlas éoriv lepdv, évratOa “Hpaxdéa AaxeSaipdnioe kpupOjval pacww ims 
*AgkAnmod ro Tpatpa idpevov. Kai ’Opdéws eoriv év airo Edavov, Medacya, 
&s hac, Epyov. § 6 emi Oaddcon médtopa "Eos fv... xe robrov Oy Tov 
"Edous Edavov Képys ris Afjuntpos ev jucpas pinrais dvdyovow és rd "ENevoinoy, 
Hesych. 5.2. "EXevoina’ dyav Ovpedixds dydpevos Anuntpt mapa Adkaot Kat 
ev Sexedig ripara: “Aprepis, xat Zebs "ENevoinos rap’ “loot. Festival of 
"Edevotvia at Mistra: R. 44. Cf. Collitz, Dralect. Inschr. 4416 'Edevima 
Aapdvey évicn abrds dvoyiv ? sixth century B.c. ? At Gythion: Rev. 
Arch. 1845, p. 216 (Le Bas-Foucart, Laconia, 240) [@eg ?] Edevor{g} on 
votive relief. Cf. Cults, p. 616, R. 16. 

1 Basilis: Paus. 8. 29, § ravrys éyévero oixoris Kiypedos 6 Kpeopdvry 
TO *Aptoropdyou riv bvyarépa exdois* én’ éyod d€ epeima 7 Baowdis Fy, Kal 
Anuntpos lepdv ev adrois édelmero "EXevowias. Athenae. 609 Nixias €v 
Tots ’Apradixois .. . Gov Kiwehov [Bacrdida] médw ericavra ev ro medio mept 
tov "AAgeady. eis jv Karotxicavra Mappaciov twas Tépevos Kat Bapov dvacrigat 
Anpyrpe EXevowig, fis €v tq €opr7 Kai tov Tov KadAous dyava emireheoat . . - 
émredeirar 8€ rai péxpt viv 6 dydv obros, Kai ai dyan{spevar yuvaires 
xpvoogdpor dvopdCovrat. 

*@ Arcadia. Thelpusa: Paus. 8, 25, 2 Ajpyrpos icpov "EAevowwias . . « 
éort pev Gedrouciwe ev Spo, dydApata d€ ev aitd, woddv entra obx drrodéov 
éxacrov, Anuntpds ors xa 7 mais Kat 6 Acdvugos, ra Tavra dpoiws Aidou. 

*8 2? Knossos in Crete: Diod. Sic. 5. 77 xara rv Kpnrqy év Kyoog 
vépipov €£ dpyaiwv elvas havepds tas tederas tairas mace mapadidorba 
(referring to the Eleusinian and Samothracian mysteries). 

™4 Olus in Crete, the goddess }EAdevoiva: Artemis, R.131% C.J.G. 
2554 Mnvos "Edevowio. 

™“* Thera: C. I. G. 2448, col. ii. 1. 9 é» poi "EXevoulg, Ptolem. 
Geogr. 3. 15, 25 Onpa vacos év 7 wédes dio, "EXevoly xai Ola, 
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Other mystery-cults of Demeter and Kora: vide Demeter Gcopo- 
dépos, R. 74-107. 

*6 Andania, in the Kapvdoiov ddoos: Paus. 4. 33. 4 7 O€ ‘Ayn Képns 
THs Anuntpds ear énixAnows: Udwp & dveow éx mpyis mapa rd ayaApa. Ta 
be és ras Oeas tas peyadas, Spdot yap xat ravrats év Kapvacig ri rederny, 
aréppyta fora pot Sevtepa ydp oduct véyw cepvdryros pera ye ‘EXevoivea, 
Id. 4, 26, 8 (in the 8pia xadxj, found on Ithome and opened by 
Epaminondas) ray peyddwv Oedv éyéyparro 4} tedern, kal TodTo fv 4% mapa- 
xataOjkn tov "Aptoropévous. Ld. 4. 1, 5 mapa ravrny Thy Meconyny ta spyia 
xopiley Tov peydhov Oedv Katxov fAbev && "EXevoives’. . . thy Sé rederHy 
Tay peyddwv Oe@y AvKos 6 Tavdiovos modAois ereaw Uorepov Kavxwvos mponyayer 
és mAéov Tips’ Kal Adcov Spupdy ert dvopalovow tvOa éxabnpe tos pvotas.. . 
§ 7 perexdcpyoe cal MeOaros rigs rederas ote Gd. ‘O 8 MéOaros yévos pév 
jw ’AOnvaios, TederAs Sé kat dpyiav mavrotwy auvbérns. odtos kai OnBaiors rav 
Kafeipwr ry rederiy Kareotncato... dveOnxe S€ kat és 1d KAiotoy Td Aveopdav 
eixdva Exoucay ériypappa. 

Hyuoa 8 ‘Eppeiao Sdpous ... Te Kédevda 

Aaparpos xat mpwroydvov Kovpas, 56: act 

Meconyny Gcivar peyddator Oeaiow dyava 

Avadéw xrewvoio ydvou Kavewrdéao. 

Oatpaca 8 aos ovpravta Avxos Tavdidu0s pos 

*ArOidos tepa Epya wap’ "Avdavin Oéro Kedvz. 
Id. 4. 24, 6 (at the recolonization of Messene): Meoonuot 8€ Ati re 
"1Bwpdra kai Arooxovpors, of 8€ adioww [Meconvios} iepeis Oeais rais peydhacs 
rat Kavxwn [%6vov], Inscription (B.c. 91) found near Andania: 
Dittenb.? 653. Cauer, Delecé? 47. Collitz, Déalect-Inschr. 4689. 
Sauppe, Die Mysterien-inschrift. von Andania, Ber. Ges. Wiss. Gottin- 
gen, 1859, p. 217. Le Bas-Foucart 11, No. 326%, Explic. p. 161 
Tlepi icpav kai iepav, ‘O ypappatets rev ovvédpwv rovs yernbévras iepods 
SpxcEdra mapaxpipa .. . lepdv xatopévev aiya rat olvov onévBovres dpxov 
rov tmoyeypappévor' dpvia tovs Geors, ols ra pvorhpia émredeirat, emypedecay 
ew ... rag 8 iepds dpxitéra 6 iepets xat of iepoi €v 7G iep@ Tov Kapveiov ... 
kat morefope(ovra, merroinuat 8€ kai mori Tov dvdpa Trav cvpBiwow doiws Kai 
dicaios ... 1. 23 pr) exéro 8é pndepia .. . brodjpara ef py wikwa h deppdrwa 
iepdOura. 1. 24 Seas 8€ dei dtackevdfecOat cis Ocdv Bidbeow, exdvrw tov 
eluartopop xa’ 8 dy of icpoi diardgwvri. 1. 30 [ev 8€ 7G ropa! of mapbevor 
al lepai, xadas dv Adxawvre dyovoat ra dppara, émixetpevas xiotas exovcas iepd 
pvorixd, elrev & Oowappoorpia & eis Aduarpos .. . etrev d iépea tas Adparpos 
ras ép inmudpsue, elrev d ras ev Aliya... AyéoOw Bé €v ta mopma Kal ra 
Ovpara, xal Ovodvrw 7G pév Adpatp: civ ériroka, ‘Eppave xpidv, peyddous 
bcois Sdpadw civ, "Andddove Kapveip xdmpov, ‘AyrG div... 1, 69 "Eore b€ 4 
ei mrapéxay mpd rot dpxecOar rav pvotnpiov, apvas duo devxovs, emi rod 
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xabappod kpiov edypouy, kai Srav ev TG Bearpm xabaipe, xorpioxous pets, 
inép rods mporopvoras dpvas éxardy ... 1. 87 ras 8€ Kpdvas tas dvopacpevas 
ba tay dpyatov éyypapev ‘Ayvas kal Tod -yeyeynpevou mori TG Kpavg dydAparos 
ray értpedetav exéra Mvaciorpatos. 1. 93 Trav vadv rdv Meyddav Ccdv. 1, 947 
‘lepot Setrvov. Oi iepot dd trav Oupdrev ... 7a Nowra xpéa xaraxpnoacbacay 
els 76 lepdv Seirvov peta ray iepav cai mapQévey xat mapadaBdyre rév te icp 
xai rav idpeay cat tay idpeay Tou Kapyeiov. Cf. the ‘Ayvi) Gea at Delos: 
C.I.A. 2. 988 (circ. 95 B.c.). 

*t At Hermione (on the site of the old city): Paus. 2. 34, 10 mepiBoAor 
peydhov Aldor Aoyadav eloiv. evrds BE abr&v iepa Spaow dxdéppyra Anunrpr 

Arcadia. 

%8 Trapezus: Paus. 8. 29, 1 ent rév’AXetdy €v dptorepa xaraBatvorr: 
éx Tpare{otvros ob méppo rod morauov Babos éotw dvopalipevor, tvOa yours 
reheriy 8a Erovs tpirov Oeais peydAats. 

* Mantinea: vide R. 149%. Le Bas-Foucart, 352 h (inscription 
61 B.c., in honour of a priestess) éwel Niximma... 1 15 dyaye 8é eat 
Tay mopnay Tay Kopayiay émigauws Kal peyahomperds xat @Ove Ta Oe@..- 
eloqueyre S€ wal 1G Oe@ wérdov xai eoxérace kal eborynpdvce Ta Tept Tav Bedv 
Gppynra pvornpia, bredékaro S€ xai rav Oedv els trav ilav olxiay, nabds eorw 
Eos rois det yevopevors lepedat, éxoince Sé nal rd vopitsueva €v rots Tpaxocrois, 
Tat dvoige Tov vaod peyadopuepas. Cf. 3521 drecd) Sanva . . . dveorpanre 
eioefas .. . wpés te Tav Anunrpa kat trav Képay kal ras fepelas Tas Adparpos 
«+. lepirevye yap +@ Adyarps peyadomperds ... dvaxeme Spaypas éxardv 

t eis re Tay Tou peydpou émoxevaw ... Zdoke 7G Kowg Tar leper [ras 
Adyarpos| énawéca: Sanvav . . . én te ra xadoxayabia nat evepyeoia, 1G 
foynxe els re ray Gedy cai tas iepeias ... eat dvabeivat [ro Pigeopa| els ro Kopdytov. 

Lykosura: vide R. 1198. 

*° Mykonos: Dittenb. Sy//, 373 es 8& viv éopriw (of Demeter and 
Kora see Zeus, R. 56) uéra Muxonddar 4 Bovdopevy nai rev olxouray ét 
Muxémp doat ext Ajunrpa rereXecrat (Macedonian period), 

1 Paros, Thasos: Paus. ro. 28, 3 KAcdBotav 8¢ és Odo ra Epyta THs 
Anpntpos éveyxeiy mpadryy éx Wdpov daciv. Cf. Head, Hist. Num. p. 418: 
coin of Paros, circ. 200 3.c., Demeter seated on mystic cista with 
sceptre. Cf. Ruhland, Dze Eleusin. Gottheit. p. 102. Mitylene: 
C.L, G. 2177 6 ddpos TuB. Kaicapa civ tais Oeais tats wept ra puorrnpta : 
cf 2175 Anpatpos xal Oedv xaproddpav Kat Oedv moAukdprav kai Teherpdpwv. 

™ Smyma: Ash. Mitth. 1889, p. 95 (inscription, second century 
A.D. ?) Kara 73 paguopa Képns puoray, 

Gela: R. 130. 

™2 8 ? at Naples: Stat. Silv. 4.8, 50 Tuque Actaea Ceres, cursu 
cui semper anhelo | votivam taciti quassamus lampada mystae. 

™ Demeter Mucia: Paus. 2. 18, 3, between Argos and Mycenae, 
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xepiov Mucia Kai Ajuntpos Mvoias lepdv, awd dvdpos Muciou 1b Svopa yevo- 
pévou xai rovrov, xabdmep héyouow *Apyeior, Eévou rH Anunrpt. Todre pev otv 
otk éxeotw dpogos* év d€ aitg vads orw Gddos oars wAivOov, Edava 3é Képns 
kal WAovrevos xat Anunrpds €or. At Pellene: see R. 85. 

*4 Demeter Uornpiopépos, Athenae. p. 460d tiara: 3¢ ral ev 
*Axaia Anpiprmp mornpopspos Kara ry ’AvOdwv xadpav, ds Abroxpdrns loropei 
év Sevrépp "Ayaixay, 

365 Demeter HavreAin, dedication at Epidauros: Z£ph. Arch. 1893, 
Pp. 102 Havrehiy Baxyo re xal airy Depoepovig. 

Demeter with the Kabeiri. 

6 ? in Samothrace. Mnaseas of Patrai: Miiller, #. H. G. 3. 
p- 154 Tots KaBeipos, dv Mvacéas gyal nat ra dvdpara .. . Agiepos pév obv 
éotiv 7 Anunrnp, ’Agtéxepoa 8€ 7 Mepoepdun, "Akisxepoos 3€ 6 “A8ns. Strab. 
P- 198 ’Aprepidwpds dyow eivas vicov mpds 7H Bperaviixh, Kal’ fy Spora rois 
€v SapoOpaxy mept thy Anpntpa Kal rhv Képnv ieporoeirax, At Thebes: R. 
139%. Cf. the legend in Paus. 9. 25, 6 Anuntpos 3° ody KaBeipos 8dpsv 
éorw 4 rehery. ? At Anthedon: R. 138, At Andania: R. 246. 

7 The mysteries of 7 Sarepa at Athens: Ar. Ref. p. 1419 a Hepi- 
KAjjs Adumova émypero trepi ths TedeTIs TY Tis Twreipas lepav, cindvros 8 Sri 
obx oldy te drédecrov dxovety xrh. Cf. Ammonius, p. 84 (Walckenaer) 
Kopudados dipos "AOhygow €v & owrijpos xovpys iepév. Arist. Ran. 377: 

GAN’ euBa xdrws dpeis 

Thy Seoreipay yevvaios. 
Cf. Kore Séreipa at Megalopolis: R. 119% Kyzikos, R. 128. Ery- 
thrai, R. 163. Sparta, R. 117. 

308 Demeter as goddess of healing, with Asklepios: vide R. 37, 124, 
236; private dedication at Eleusis, Zph. Arch. 1892, Taf. 5 Anpnrps 
Evxpdrns (? circ. 300 B.c.). Cf. inscription imép ris dpdoeas Od Anpnrps 
§épov on relief from Philippopolis, Overbeck, Kunst. Mythol. Atlas, 
Taf. 14, no. 7. Cf. Anth. Pal. 9. 298. Artemid. Oneirocr. 2. 39 
(Anuyryp Kai Képy xai“laxyos) rots vocoivras duoract, At Patrai: Paus. 
4. 21, LI rov d€ GAcous lepov Exerat Anpyrpos’ airy pév xai 9 mais éoract, rd 
8€ dyadpa ris Tis dort eabjpevov. pd 8€ rot lepod ras Anunrpds ore myn... 
Mavreioy 8€ evraidd dori ayevdés, ob pv emi mavri ye mpdypatt, dAAG éni rev 
kapydvrav, xdrorrpov xadodia tav Aenrav Syoavtes xabiaow, orabpapevor py 
mpbcw@ xabtxécOat ris myyAs, GAN’ Soov énupatoa tov U8aros rq Kinde Tot 
xatémrpov. 1d d€ evreddev edvEdpevos 17 Oe@ nal Oupidoavres és To Karomrpoy 
Prérovew' 16 8é oguct tov vocobvra Fro (@vra h Kai reOved@ra émideixvuct, 

#9 Firm. Mat. De Error.c. 27 (p. 120, Halm) In Proserpinae sacris 
caesa arbor in effigiem formamque virginis componitur, et cum intra 
civitatem fuerit inlata, quadraginta noctibus plangitur, quadragesima 
vero nocte comburitur. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REGISTER. 

The Euxine. 

Pantikapaion: R. 90. C. LZ. G. 2108 tepy Anpnrpos. 

Olbia: Herod. 4. §3 ‘Inmédew dkpy . .. ev 8€ aired ipdv Anunrpos 
évidpura, Cf, Brit. Mus. Cat., Thrace, p.11: Head of Demeter, 
fourth century B.c.: cf. Hell. Journ. 1902, p. 262. 

Tomi, 1344 

Thrace, 

Abdera, 89. 

Lysimacheia: Brit. Mus. Cat., Thrace, p. 238. Head of Demeter 
with corn-wreath. 

Philippopolis (?), 258. 

Byzantium, 13, 152. 

Sestos, coin-type fourth century B.c.: Brit. Mus. Cat., Thrace, 
p. 198: Demeter seated, with ear of corn. Head of Persephone. 

Macedon: Thessalonica coin-type (Roman period), Brit. Mus. Cat, 
Macedon, p. 117: Demeter with torches in serpent-car. 

Pella: 2. p. 92: Head of Demeter with veil, first century 8. c. 

Thessaly. 

Call. Hymn Cer. 25 : 

otra rav Kuidiay, fre Adriov ipdv Evacov. 
teivd’ ara xaddv ddoos eroujoavro Uehacyoi. 

Pyrasos, 15, 22, 135% Cf. Strab. p. 435 7d 8€ Anpyrpiov Anyntpos 
elpnee [’Ounpos| répevos Kai éxddeoe Hupucov’ jw 8€ wédts .. . ExovTa 
Anpntpos das xal lepiv dytov, 

Antron: Hom. Hymn Dem. 490: 

GAN’ ay’ "Edevoivos Ovoecans dipov exoucat, 
kat Tldpoyv dudipirny “Avrpavd re weTpyevra, 
Cf. Steph. Byz. s.v."Avrpav wédts Oerradias. 

Thebai of Phthiotis: Brit. Mus. Cat, Thessaly, p. go. Head of 
Demeter with corn-stalks, fourth century B.c. 

Thermopylae, 62, 1364. 

Delphi: Bull. Corr. Hell. 23, p. 579 (reference to inscriptions 
indicating a shrine), Cf. R. 22. 

Lokri Epiknemidii, 142. 

Skarpheia, 3. Strab. 408 6 Erewvds 3¢ Sxdppy peravoparby, Schol. 
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Soph. Oecd. Col, ot lot ye of act rd papa rod OlBtro8os ev tepa 
Anpntpos eivat ev ErewvG (quoting from Arizelos). Lysimachos 
apud Schol. Soph. O. C. gt (Miiller, 7. 4. G. 3, p. 336, Fr. 6) 
Oldinoy redeurjaavros . . . éexdpsoay of pirot [adrév] cis "Erewvdy, Bovdd- 
pevor 8€ AdOpa ri» rahi wowjcacOa, xarabdnrovew vurtos év iep@ 
Anpnrpos ... TO O€ lepdv Ol8irdSerov KAnOjvat. 

Alponos, 58. 

Opus: Collitz, Dralect. Inschr. 1507 Adparp cai Képg. C. J. G. 
Sept. 3. 287 lepyretoacay rij Ajunrpt nai Képy (second century B.c.). 

Epirus: Brit. Mus. Cat. Thessaly, p. 100, coin-type of Elea: head 
of Demeter with corn-stalks, with Cerberus on the reverse, 
fourth century s.c. On coins of Pyrrhos, 2d. Pl. 20. 12 and 
14, head of Persephone with corn-stalks, Demeter on throne 
with corn, 

Illyria: 75. p. 59, coin-type of Apollonia, ? second century 3. c., bust 
of Demeter veiled. Pharos: 23. 83, head of Persephone with 
corn-stalks, fourth century B.c. 

Pale in Kephallenia: Brit. Mus. Cat., Peloponnese, p. 85, head of 
Persephone on coins of fourth century. 


Phokis: Drymaia, 87; Steira, 58; Ambrysos, 36. 


Boeotia, 60, 71; Orchomenos, 56; Lebadeia, 3, 111; Anthedon, 
138; Kopai, 12, 238; Koroneia, 86%; Mykalessos, 8 ; Tanagra, 
60, 1413; Thebes, 61, 86, 112, 139%, 256; Potniai, 113; 
Thespiai, 60; Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 659, dedication to 
Demeter and Hermes, Cf. dedication ?third century B.c., 
C. I. G. Sept. 1, no. 1810. Plataea, 239; Skolos, 22, 140; 
Erythrai, archaic inscription (unpublished) "Avé@eay ra Aduarpt. 

Euboea: Eretria, 76. 

Athens, 5, 9, 11, 184, 185, 25, 30, 31, 60, 66, 67, 69, 74, 75, 
109, 114, 135, 143, 161, 164-229, 257. Schol. Aristoph. 
Acharn. 44 edbacw ot AGnvaior Oiew Sedaka xai paive ras xabedpas 
TH aipare abrod és riypny THs Anpyrpos. 

Eleusis, 8, 16, 17, 18, 35, 66, 164-229, 258. Steph. Byz. ’Pdprov 
mediov dv EXevoin® . .. kat Paptas 7 Anuytnp. Games called ’EAev- 
cima: vide Schol. Pind. O/. 9. 143 éredetro 3é abrdO ayo Képys xai 
Anpntpos bs xadeiro "Edevoina, AdpBave 8e yépas 6 vixdy xpOds, 

Attica, 27, 42%. Kolonos: Schol. Hom. Od. 11. 271 Oidimous éxre- 
caw ins Kpéovros FAOev eis rHy ’Artiany Kat @xncev ‘Inméa Kodwvay 
xadotpevor’ ai ixérevey ev TQ iep tov Oedv, Ajpyrpos xai modovxov 
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*AGqvas (from Androtion). Skiron, 17, 143; Agrai, 210: Hali- 
mos, 75"; Phlye, 26; Peiraeus, 63, 75°; Kolias, 75™. Hesych. 
sv. Kodtds ... eri xat Ajpntpos iepdy airdGt rodvorvdoy, Pros- 
palta, 143; Phaleron: Paus. 10. 35, 2 6 ni Sadgpo ths Anuprpos 
yads kai kar’ eye ere [fpikavaros péver). Marathon and the Attic 
Tetrapolis: Prott-Ziehen, Leges Gracc, Sacr. 26 Merayermivos 
*Edeuowig Bods .. . Képy xpids.. ."AvOearnprdvos [7d Erepov eros Averat] 
‘Erevowla bs kvodoa. Salamis: Brit, Mus. Cat. Aitica, p. 116, 
Pl. 20. 9, head of Demeter or Persephone, fourth century B.c. 


Megara, 49, 77; Nisaia, 13. 

Corinth, 34, 108, 144. Brit. Mus. Cat., Corinth, Pl. 12. 11, head 
of Demeter, veiled, crowned with corn-stalks. Pl. 9. 9: head 
of Persephone with necklace, ear-rings, and corn-stalks (fourth 
century B.c.). 

Isthmus of Corinth, 774. 

Sikyon, 69, 78. 

Phlius, 69, 145, 2025. 

Epidauros, 30, 36, 81, 147, 236, 255. 

Troezen, 24, 36, 81, 239, 255- 

Eilioe, 147. 

Mount Bouporthmos, 146. 

Hermione, 29, 37, 247. Near Hermione: Paus. 2. 36, 3 ¢vratéa 
Zore pev iepdv AndAAwvos, Zors 8€ Hogedavos, éni S€ abrois Anpytpos® 
dyddpara 8¢ pa AiBov Aevxod. 

Asine, 37. 

Argolis, 54, 69, 253. 

Argos, §3, 115%, 232. 

Lerna, 115», 233. 

Mount Pontinos, Demeter Hpoovym: Paus. 2. 37, 3 évris 3¢ rod 
@oous dyddpara fore pév Anpnrpos Upoctprys, tore 8é Avovicou’ xai 
Anpyrpos xaGjpevov Gyapa ob peya. 

Laconia, 11, 21, 43, 82% 5, 108, 160, 240. 

Sparta, 36, 38, 117, 148; Amyklai, 36, 1484; Gythion, 43, 249; 
Kainepolis, 43; Aigila, 82>, 246; Messoa, 44. 

Arcadia, 19, 69, 74, 149. 

Tegea, 30, 119°; vide Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tegea. 
Le Bas-Foucart, Mégaride ef Pélop. 3371 (inscription from Tegea) 
Kheondrpa icpavapéva, ’Adég ’AGdvg nai Aduarps. Paus. 8. 54, 5 (0B 
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the road from Argos to Tegea) Ajunrpos év rp dAcet rap Spvev vads 
€v KopvOetor kahoupévns’ tAnoiov 8¢ dAdo cory iepov Atovicov Muorov. 
zd. 8. 10, 1 (between Tegea and Mantinea on Mount Alesion) 
Ajpnrpos Ghoos & 7h Spe, Mantinea, 149%, 249. Paus. 8. 8, 1 
pera d€ ra epeimia ris Neordyns lepdv Anunrpds eorw dytov, xat alr@ Kat 
éopriy dva ray Eros dyovow of Mavrweis. ‘Trapezus, 248 ; Thelpusa, 
41, 242; Pallantion, 149%; Phigaleia, 40; Lykosura, 119°; 
Basilis, 241 ; Pheneos, 83, 235; Megalopolis, 8, 84, 119 > ¢, 163, 
234. Kleitor: Paus. 8. 21, 3 KAetropios 8€ icpd ra émipavécrata 
Anpntpos, ro 8€ "AcKAnmiod, tpirov dé éotw Eldebvias. Zoitia, vide 
Artemis, R. 55>. 

Messenia: Andania, 246; Messene: Paus. 4. 31, 9 Anunrpos lepdv 
Meconvios éoriv dytov, kat Avocxovpwy dydApara épovres tas Aevxisr~ 
mov; vide Coin Pl.(10). Hell. Journ. 1905, p. 50-51, inscription 
(circ. 200 8.c.) from south-west Messenia, near deme Atrea, men- 
tioning Seimvoy cal rov vudy ras Aduarpos. 

Elis, 2, 47, 69, 118; at Lepreon: Paus. 5. 5, 6 Anporpos [iepdr? 
aAlvOav 8 Kal robro émerointo Gps, Kat ovdev mapeixero dyaApa, 

Achaea, 69, 254; Patrai, 6, 258; Aigion, 59, 149°; Pellene, 85 ; Bura, 
vide Aphrodite, R. 328; Dyme: &rt/. Mus. Cat., Peloponnese, 
Pl. 5. 3, head of Demeter, veiled. 

Asia Minor, Interior. 


Galatia. 
Pessinus, 30. 
Ikonion, 60. 
Ankyra: C.J. G. 4026 rov diva... icpardpevoy Sis beds Anunrpos 
? early Roman period). On late imperial coins: Brit. Mus. Cat, 
Galatia, &c., pp. 11, 12, 14, 
Phrygia, 10. 
Lydia, Sardis, 70. Cf. Head, Hist. Num. p. 553 Képaa “Axria 
(imperial period). 
Pergamon, 163. 
Gambreion, 95. 
Caria, 
Athymbra, 51. 
Nysa, 124. 
Trapezopolis: Brit. Mus. Cat., Caria, &c., p. 178, Demeter bust 
on late imperial coins. 
Aphrodisias: C. L. G. 2839 rd répevos Oeds Képys. Bull. Corr. 
Heil. 7. 402. 
Bba2 
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Tralles,124. C.J. G. 2937 tépeca Ajpyrpos (early Roman period). 

Lagina: Newton, Halicarn. 2, p. 798, decree in honour of citizen, 
ry Képyy ék rav idtev émumoncavra (Roman period). 

Inscription found in temple of Zeus Havdyapos (? first century a.p.): 
Bull. Corr, Hell. 12, 1888, p. 269 Tex marpidos cat Ajunrpe Napvar- 
Bide kat "Apréucde Weddexecrids cat Acuxiavg xat Apréepide Kopdtov rat 
"Aprépids "Eecig xat Acvxoppivy kat rois évotdiows Beois Aut xrnci xal 
Toyn Kai "Aokdymd iepeis €& emayyedias ev ‘Hpaios KAedBovdos xr... . 
xabiépocay, 

Antiocheia ad Maeandrum: S&ri¥. Alus. Cat, Caria, &c., p. 15, 
Demeter, veiled, with long chiton and peplos, holding ears of 
corn in right, resting left hand on torch (Septimius Severus 
period). 

Pisidia, Palaiopolis: Brit. Mus. Cat, Lycia, &c., p. xcvii, coin-type 
(? Antoninus Pius), Demeter standing. 

Sagalassos: 73. p. 243, Demeter with torch, corn, and open cista 
(Caracalla). Cf. Pl. 38. 8, coin of Julia Mamaea. 

Seleukeia : #3. p. 254, Demeter with torch in car drawn by snakes 
(Claudius IT). 

Seleukis, Apameia: &ri, Mus. Cat., Galatia, &c., Pl. 27. 1, head of 
Demeter wearing veil and corn-wreath, first century 3.c. 

Asia Minor coast and vicinity. 

Sinope, 262. 

Heracleia Pontike, 32. 

Apameia-Myrlea: Brit. Mus. Cat, Pontus, &c., p. 110, Pl. 25. 6, 
head of Demeter, third century B.c. 

Kalchedon: 13. p. 126, Pl. 27. 12, head of Demeter, third 
century B.C. 

Kyzikos, 128. 

Priapos: Brit. Mus. Cat, Mysia, p. 177, Demeter-head, first 
century B.c. 

Aigospotami: 13. Thrace, p. 187, head of Demeter with ste- 
phanos and wreath, fourth century B.c. 

Lampsakos: 23. Mysia, p. 81, Pl. 19. 5, head of Demeter with 
veil and corn-wreath, fourth century B.c. 

Sigeion, 153. 

Kisthene: Brit, Mus. Cat, Mysia, p. 17, Pl. 3. 7, veiled head 
of Demeter with corn-wreath, second century 8. c. 
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Elaia: 15. Zroas, &c., p. lili, Pl. 25. 10-15; 26. 1, types of 
Demeter and Persephone, calathos with poppy-heads and corn, 
torches entwined by serpents, on imperial coins. Rape of Per- 


sephone on coin of M. Aurelius; 74. p. 129. 
Aigai, 153. 


Tonia. 

Smyrna, 33, 96, 252. 

Erythrai, 69, 97, 154%, 163. Dittenb. Sy/d. 370. 47 Anpamp év 
Kodovats, 

Kolophon, 69. 

Ephesos, 98, 125, 230. 

Magnesia on Maeander: Brit. Mus. Cat., Jonia, Pl. 19. 8, Demeter 
in car with winged serpents (imperial). 

Priene, 99. 

Mykale, 23. 

Miletos, 100, 181. Lact. Div. Inst. 2. 8 Ceres Milesia. 


Doris. 
Halikarnassos, 65. Hesych.s.v.’Ev8poud' Anparnp év ‘Adtxapvacog. 
Knidos, 52. £7. Mag. 548. 8 Kupyra’ mapa Kudions 1 Anparnp. 


Lycia: Brit. Mus. Cat, Lycia, p. 46, Pl. 10. 7, coin-type, circ. 
200-81 8B.C., head of Demeter, veiled, wearing corn-stalks. 


Pamphylia. 

Side: C. Z. G. 4345 [iepacapévny eas Alnpn[rpos. 

Syllion; Lanckoronski, Pamph. u. Pistd. 1.60 9 Bovdy kai 6 dijuos 
éreiunoey apxtépecav trav SeBacrav ipecay Afynrpos cai Oeav mdvrav xai 
iepédpavriy trav ratpiov Oedy. 

Cilicia, 124. 

Syedra: vide text, p. 218, n. a. 

Mallos: Brit. Mus. Cat., Lycaonia, cxxii, Pl. 17. 2, Demeter 
striding forward with torch and corn-stalks. 

Epiphaneia: vide text, p. 218, n, a. 

Laertes: Brit. Mus. Cat., op. cit. p. gt, Demeter seated with 
sceptre, poppy, and ear of corn: coin of Trajan, Pl. 15. 5. 

Kelenderis. Demeter in car drawn by serpents, holding torch, 
7b. p. 58, Pl. 10, 14 (late imperial). 
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Cilicia (continued). 
Adana: 74. p. 15, head of Demeter with stephane and veil (second 
century A. D.). 
Aigiai : 2. p. cxiv (pre-imperial). 
Anazarbos : 74. p. 31, Persephone on obverse with corn and poppy- 
head, Demeter with polos and torch on reverse (imperial). 
Tarsos: vide Head, H1st. Vum. p.617 Képaa, games in imperial period. 


The Islands. 

North Aegean. 
Thasos, 251. 
Samothrace, 256. 
Lesbos, 30, 251. 

Aegina, 36, 79. 

The Cyclades. 
Keos, 69, 150. Bechtel, Znschr. d. Ion. Dial. no. 48 Band... 
dpa yevopévy Anpynrps dveOnxev. 
Syros, 150. 
Mykonos, 9, 42, 250; Zeus, R. 56. 
Delos, 9,91, 246. 
Amorgos, 7, 64%; Zeus, s5 », 
Paros, 30, 50, 251. Ch.C. 2. G. 255%. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1897, 
P+ 116 fer Awpiz ob Oéuis, obre 8 [dmloia Képy doroi, Vide Zeus, 
R. 55%. 
Thera, 150, 245. 
Samos: Hesych. s.v.’Evedvoxis' Anuirnp ev Sdup. Bull. Corr. Hell. 
5» P- 479, inscription, circ. 200 B.C. év rois évrotyioss Gupiow AnpyTpa 
xal Aidvugoy . . . xardyhugov, 
Kalymnos: Newton, Anc. Gr. Inscr. 300 Ajpytp: mpéBarov from 
temple of Apollo. 

South Aegean. 
Kos, 20, 73. Paton and Hicks, 411 6 8apos 6 rv ‘IoOrav 
rabtépwoev SeBacrav Oeav Aapdrpay xai rd iepdv. Cf. n. 37. |. 62 
Adparps dis réAews nai rehéa xvéoca’ rovrwv od dmocbopd’ KodiKes olvo 
Bo didovras’ ves lepeds nai epd mapéxer, 
Rhodes, 94, 123. 
Crete, 15, 151, 243, 2443 Hierapytna, 151. 
Cyprus: C. Z. G. 2634, inscription from Paphos (Roman period) 
9) dpytpea téy xara Kinpow Anunrpos iepav. : 
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Sicily, 22, 162. 

Akrai, 104, 156. 

Akragas, 131. 

Aitne: Diod. Sic. 11. 26 émeBddero 8¢ Sorepow cat xara tiv Atryqy 
kararkevd(ew vedv Anuntpos évinds (?) 3€ ofans, 

Katana, 105», 133. C. Z. G. Sic. It, 449 Anuwirnp ‘lepd (?) Sin 
fornice valvarum opere Dorico.’ 

Enna, 105 4, 158. 

Gela, 63, 130. 

Panormos: Head, Hist. Num. pp. 142-3, head of Persephone 
on fifth and third century coins, 

Selinus, 71. ‘ 

Syracuse, 22, 68, 103, 108, 129. 

Tauromenion, 157. 

Leontini: Head, Hist. Num. p. 131, Demeter with plough on 
later coins, 

Kamarina: vide Monuments, p. 221. 


Africa, 

Alexandria, ror, 163, 237. C. J. G. 4682» (? third century 3.c.) 
*AmddXwvt Kat Képy ebxqv. Epiphanius Panarium: Philologus 16, 
P. 354 &v "Adefavdpeig ev rq Kopia 1 xadovpéve, vads b€ ore 
péyoros, Toureotw Td Tépevos THs Képys. “OAny ydp thy vinta dypumvy~ 
cartes €v dopaci tigt Kal addois rH ciddAM Gdovres,.. . peTa THY Tav 
Gdexrpudveay Krayyny xarépyovrat Aapradnpdpor eis onxdv twa indyatov 
kai avahépovas Edavdy re EvAwov Hopie xabe(sucvoy yupvir Exov appayidd 
Twa oTaupod ent Tod pera@mou Bidypvoov . . . Kal meptpepovar Tovro rd 
§davoy éwraxis xuxAooavres Tov pecaitaroy vady per’ adddv kat rumdvor 
kat Unvov Kal xopdcarres katapepovew airs avlis eis roy indyatov rérov, 
.. . Aéyouow sre ravry TH Spg ojpepov 9 Képn, rouréorw 7 Mapdévos, 
éyévnoe tov Alava. 

Arsinoe, 101. Brit. Mus. Cat, Alexandria, p. xli. 

Carthage, 159. 

Cyrene, 102. 


Italy. 
Tarentum, 36, 106%, 108, Newly discovered temple of ‘ the 
goddesses,’ vide Evans, Hell. Journ. 1886, p. 23, and Horsemen 
of Tarenlum, p. 27. 
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Lokri Epizephyrii, 134. 

Hipponion, 163. 

Velia, 107. 

Metapontum: vide Head, Hist. Num. p. 62. | 

Pompeii, 106. 

Neapolis, 107, 252%. 

Rome, 1064. 

Petelia, Demeter-head on coins: Head, Hist. Num. p. 91. 


CULTS OF THE GOD OF THE LOWER WORLD 
E (Hades-Plouton). 


Vide Demeter, R. 110; Hera, R. 14% (Plut. de Plac. Philos. 1. 33). 
1 Schol. Hom. Zi. 9. 158 ev ob8euiG ddr “Adov Bopds éore’ Aloxtros 
gnoi: pévos Bedv yap Odvaros ob Sdpav épa, 003° av v4 Obwy ob8 émomév- 
Sav AdBors, ob8' Cott Bopss ov3€ mawvilerat. 


Thrace and the shores of the Euxine. 

? Odessos, cult of the Geds Méyas : Jahrb. d. d. Inst. 1898, p. 155; 
Taf. 10. 20, coin-type of Plouton with cornucopia and patera, 
inscription cod Meyddev (circ. 250 B.c.). Ath. Mitth, 10. 317, 5 
vide idpyvra rg Beg (? circ. 30 B.c.; see Ath. Mitfh. 11, p. 200). 


5 Tomi: vide Demeter, R. 134%, 


4 


Sinope: Plut. de Zs¢d. ef Osir. p. 361 F Trodepatos 6 Swrnp dvap cide 
tov éy Sworn rov TAovrevos xo\ooody .. . KeAdevovra Kopioat THY 
taxlorqy airdy eis ’Adefdvdpeav.... émei 8& xopiobeis &h6n, ovpBa- 
Advres of mepi Trpddeov rov efnynriy nat MavéOwva rov SeBevvirny TAov- 
Teves elvar dyahpa, tH KepBépp Texpaipdpevor xat r@ Spdxovrt, weiOovat 
tov Tirodepaiov as érépov Oedv obdevds, ANG Lapdmdds eorw. Od yap 
éxeibev obras dvopatépevos Frev. . . . 984 B [oi repepOevres cis Sewer] 
+++ yaoav ért Sei dvoiv dyaApdrav, td pév rod Wdovravos dvedéo Oat 
kal konifev, 13 8€ ris Képns dmopdtacOa cat xaradireiv, Cf. coin in 
Overbeck, Kunst. Mythol. 1, Miinztaf. iv. 2 5, god reclining with 
eagle, sceptre, and kalathos: Zeus-Serapis (imperial period). 
Byzantium: Dionys. Byz. p. 7 (Wescher) xara 8€ drdBacw ris 
Gaddrms 80 ved “Hpas xai WAotravos. 

* Hades on coins of Pessinus: Head, Hist. Num. p. 630. 

* Macedon: Aiane, Rev. Arch. 1868, pp. 18-28, relief dedicated 


5 
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with inscription Gc Secméry WAotravt cal 19 médes Eavg T. Ddaottos 
Acaviis [€AOav i8|dy re Tov Gedy Kal Tov vady. 

* ? Apollonia Illyriae : Brit. Mus. Cat., Thessaly, Pl. 13. 7, coin-type 
(Septimius Severus), Hades throned, with Cerberus at his feet, 
before him female figure holding infant. 

° ?Epirus : Ampel. Z7d. Alemor. 8. 3 Argis in Epiro . . . ibi Iovis 
templum Trophonii, unde est ad inferos descensus ad tollendas 
sortes: in quo loco dicuntur ii qui descenderunt Iovem ipsum 
videre (probably a mistake for Lebadea). 

10 Lebadeia, Zeus Tpopdmes: vide Zeus, R. 20. Collitz, Dialect. 
Inschr. 1. 423 At Tpepaornos Cf. Zeus, R. 575; Zeus X6dn0s in 
Hesiod, R. 15. 

1 Oropos, shrine of Amphiaraos in the neighbourhood: Dikaiarch. 
p. 142 (Fuhr) rod *Apdiapdov Aids iepod. Suidas s.v. Wdypvxos: 
6 "Apdudpaos, drt racdv dvdcce yuxav ev “Adov, 

32 Koroneia: see Athena, R. 61. 

18 Athens: Demeter, R. 114, 180(Zeus Eubouleus), Paus. 1. 28, 6, 
near the Areopagos, lepov Geav éoriv ds xadovow "AGnvaio Zepvds, ... 
keirat 0€ Kat TAovray Kai ‘Epps xai Vis Gyahpa. évravda Ovovor ev 
doas v "Apeig méyp tiv aitiay éLeyévero drohvcacba, Oovot 8€ Kai 
Dros Edvor re dpotws rai dorot, C. L.A. 2. 948 (fourth century B.c.) 
rovade emdparo 6 lepodvrns ray KAivyy orp&oat rG TWAotrou Kai rip 
tpdme(ay Koopyoat. 

14 Fleusis: Demeter, R. 82, 225, 226. Zeus EvBovAe’s, Demeter, 
R, 227. 

%®* Corinth: Demeter, R. 34 (rd DAourévetor (?) combined with cult 
of Kore). Zeus XOévos, Zeus, R. 57 5. 

16 Hermione: Hades KAdpevos, Demeter, R. 37. 

1” Lerna: Demeter, R. 115 >, 233. 

18 ? Argos: Plut. de Istd, ef Ostr. p. 365 A ’Apyeiots 8€ Bovyenis Aidvu- 
gos énixAqy dott? dvaxadowvra 8 airéy ind cadriyyor é& Baros, (uBdr~ 
Aovres els rv EBvocov pva rq Mvdacyg. Cf. Demeter, R. 253. 

9 Sparta: Zeus Eeoriras, Zeus, R. 58 (cf. Zeus, R. 61); Demeter, 
R. 38. Messoa: Demeter, R. 44. 

2° Tegea: Demeter, R. 119°. 

21 Elis: Demeter, R. 47, 118. Zeus XOéuos at Olympia: Zeus, 
R.142% Paus. 6. 25, 2 6 8¢ lepas rov “Acdou mepiBohds re kai vads. . . 
dvolywurat peév Exak xara Eros Exaator, éedOeiv 3€ ov8E rére épeirar mépa 
ye T00 iepapévov, ‘AvOpdrrav b¢ by Topev pdvor rypmow “Asdny "HXeios, 
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73 Lesbos: vide Poseidon, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Lesbos. 

% Paros: R. 50. Zeus Eubouleus, Hera, R. 66. 

34 Amorgos: Zeus Eubouleus, Zeus, R. 55 >. 

25 Mykonos: Zeus, R. 56. 

*6 Crete: “Adys "Ayqothaos, vide inscription in Rev, Arch. 1, pp. 152-3 
and 1864, p. 413 (C. Z. G. 2599) ?cult-title. Cf Aesch. Frag. 
319 (Athenae. 3, p. 99 B) AloxvAos tov “Adqy "Aynoidaoy etre. 

27 Tralles: Demeter, R. 124. 

% Ephesos: Demeter, R. 125. 

°° Caria: Demeter, R. 51. 

8° Hierapolis: vide Cybele-Rhea, R. 60. 

*! Halikarnassos: C. J. G. 2655 Avs UWdovrios. Cf. Hesych. s.v. 
TiAovrevs = “Adns, 

* Knidos: Demeter, R. 52. Cf. cult of ’Exipayos at Erythrai, 
Dittenb. Syl. 370, 1. 61. 

3 Soloi: Demeter, R. 124. 

* With Demeter on late coins of Syedrain Cilicia: Brit. Mus. Cat, 
Lycaonta, &c., p. XXXVi, n. 3. 

** Tarentum and Magna Graecia: vide Hell. Journ. 1886 (A. Evans), 
pp. r1-19. Cf. supra, p. 224. 

* Rome: Demeter, R. 106 * (Orci nuptiae). 

*™ Demosth, x. ’Apioroy, A. § 52 of (wypddor robs doeBeis dv “Aidov 
ypapovot, per’ dpas cai Bacdnpias at POdvov kai ordoews Kai veixous. 

* Clem, Alex. Strom. 2, p. 494, Pott. ed your 9 tpayedia émt rod “Asdou 

ypdper 
mpos 3° olov kes daipor’ ds épapevoy ; 
bs ofre tdmenes odre thy xdpw 
poe, pdvqv 8 eorepye rip dmdas dixny. 

* Arist. Frag. 445% ( Zagenistaz): 

xal phy ddev dovrav y° av dvopdtero, 
el py ra BéAror’ hayev; & 36 cau Ppdoo, 
Som ta kdrw kpeirrw “oriv by 5 Zebs Exes. 

“ C.J, G. 1067, grave inscription from Megara (late period), Zot 8 

xapis Toure’ dedxy Oe, eivera poipns. 

* Oracle of Klaros, delivered in time of plague, second century A. D.: 
Buresch, Klaros, p. 81. Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 257 «. - &pdew 
imovdains Gecis, ed ic& Exacta, AowPds* | kat rH pew Edyairy rapelv 
xoqxdy Oe 8é pirov, | xédawa 8 dude fefdper. 
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REFERENCES FOR CULTS OF THE MOTHER OF 
THE GODS AND RHEA-CYBELE 


1 Hom. Z. xiv: 
Myrépa pot mdvrov re Gedy mdvrav 1’ drOpdmrav 


Tpvet, Moioa diyea, Ards Gvydrnp peyddoto, 
I xporddev rurdvav 1 layy civ te Bpduos aldo 


eSadev 73€ NUKaV KAayy}) XapoTy Te hedvrav 


ovped 


Ss: S 2 a fy 7 4 
v axnevta Kat odnevtes Evavdot. 


Cf. Demeter: R. 7. ‘ 
2 Pind, Frag. 48 (Béckh): 


8 Frag. 63: 


Pyth. 3. 77: 


gol perv xardpyew 

MGrep peydda, ‘mapa pépBor xvpBdrov 
év 8€ xexAddew xpdrada 

aldopéva 8¢ Bas ind ~avbaior mevnus. 


70 Mdv, *Apxadias pedéav 

kal cepvaov ddvray guda€, 
Marpas peyddas dnadé, 

cepvav Xapirwv pédnpa reprvdv. 


"AA erevEacba per eyav dro 
Marpi, trav xodpat map’ éudv mpdOupov 
atv Tavt pedrovras Oapa 

cepvav Ocdv évwiyea. 


(Schol. 23. vverés airz Ta pvorypia Tedetrat.) 
* Dithyramb. Fr. 80: 


KuBéala parep Oedv. 


5 Soph. Philoct. 391: 


"Opectépa wapBare Ta, parep airov Audis, 
a rév péyay HaxrwAdy etypvooy vépes,. .. 
i pdxatpa ravpoxrdévey 

Aedvrav Epedpe. 


® Aristoph. Az. 875: 


IE. 
OE. 


arpovby peyddn Mnrpi Oeav re cai avOporer. 
Aéonowa KuBédAn, orpovde, ... 


7 Eur. Bacch. 120 (cf. Dionysos, R. 62"): 


& Ooddpevpa Koupyrav (abeou re Kpnras 
Auoyevéropes vavdor, rpixdpudes ev év avrpas 
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Buposrovoy Kixkapa 1éd¢ por KopvBavres nipov 

ava dé Bdxyta ovrtdévp 

xépacay abvBda Spvyiav aidav 

mvevpart, parpés te ‘Peas és xepa Oyxav, 
xTumov evacpace Baxyav. 

* Telestes ap. Athenae. p. 626a: 

mp@ror mapa xparnpas “EAAnvey év aidois 

avvoradci Tlékomos parpos dpeias 

dptywv decay yopov. 


° Clem. Alexandr. Profr. p. 64 (Pott.) Mévavdpos yoiy 6 xapixis ev 
*Hudy : 
ovdeis 2 dpéoxer (pnot) wepemarav e£w Oeds 
pera ypads ov’ eis oixias mapemoov 
émt tod caudiov pnrpaytprns. 
Toodrat yap of pntpayvprar’ Sev eixdrws 6 ’Avriabevns Edeyev atrois petai- 
rovow, ob tpéhw thy pnrépa Trav Oedv, fv of Ocot rpepovow, 
1 Anth. Pal. 6. 94: 
*Apaféyetpa radrd oot Ta TUpTava 
kai xupBad’ dfidoura KothoyeiAea 
Bi8ipous te Awrods KepoBdas, ep’ ots moré 
érodddvéev abyéva orpofidioas, 
AvowprcBy re cdyapy dudinyéa 
Aeovrddippe coi, ‘Pén, KAvroobévns 
€6nxe Avoontijpa ynpdcas mda, 
™ Lucr. 2. 599: 


Quare magna deum mater materque ferarum 
Et nostri genetrix haec dicta est corporis una. 
Hanc veteres Graium docti cecinere poetae 


Sedibus in curru biiugos agitare leones, 


Muralique caput summum cinxere corona. 


Hanc variae gentes antiquo more sacrorum 
Idaeam vocitant matrem Phrygiasque catervas 
Dant comites, quia primum ex illis finibus edunt 
per terrarum orbem fruges coepisse creari. 
™ Artemid. Onerr. 2. 39 Mimnp Gear yewpyois dyaby yi yap elvat 
vermora, Aug. de Civ. D, 6. 8 Interpretationis huius, quando 
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agitur de sacris Matris Deum, caput est certe quod Mater deum terra 
est... verum tamen quoquo modo sacra eius interpretentur et referant 
ad rerum naturam: viros muliebria pati non est secundum naturam 
sed contra naturam. Hic morbus, hoc crimen, hoc dedecus habet 
inter illa sacra professionem. Cf. 7. 24 (reference to Varro’s view). 


* Stob. Floril. vol. 3, p. 63 (Meineke) Sivrvos ras KadXtxpdreos 
Ovyarpés UvOayopeias éx rod mept yuvatxds cadpoctras. }, 32 papi dy é&x 
névre rovrav [rd yuvatkl mepryiverbat cappooivar]... ek re ph xpeecOa 
trois dpyacpois Kai parpeopois. Cf. Iambl. de Myster. 3. 10 (p. 121 
Parthey) yuvaikés ciow al mporyoupévas mytpi{ovoat, dppévev d€ dAtpotor 
rat Goo dv dow draddrepot. 

* To Lyd. de Mens. 3, p. 49, 4 Anpirnp médcws eort kaTapxtixn, ofovel 
4 yi Bev Kai mupyopspoy abriy ypdhover, Néyerar 38 Kai KuBedy. Vide 
Zeus, R. 98, reference to Rhea as goddess of marriage. 
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* Amphipolis: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 423 Nuxoorpary Myrpi. 
1895, Pp. 534, terracotta figures of Attis from the necropolis there. 


%* Boeotia. 

® Thebes: Paus. 9. 25, 3 ScaSaow ody rv Alpny alxias re €peima ris Tev- 
Sdpou kal Myrpos Awdupnuns iepdv, MvSdpou pév dvdOnpa, réxvn 8¢ rd dyaA pa 
*Aptoroundous te Kal Zaxpdrovs OnBaiwv pd 8é eg’ éxdorav éerav pep, 
xat ob mépa, 7d iepdv dvotyew vopifovorw, cuoi 8¢ dpuréobar re ékeyeydver riy 
jpépav ravryy, kai 16 GyaAua eiSov Nido rod HevréAnar Kai adté xat roy Opdvov, 

b Schol. Pind. Pyth. 3. 137 (Boeckh) *Apsord8nuds gyow ’OdMpmyxov 
aidyray di8acxdpevov td UnvSdpou yevéobar xara rd Spos, Srov ri pedérny 
cuveriber, kat Woov ixavdv kai pddya ideiv xarahepoperny. roy 8€ TWiv8apov 
ératcOdpevoy cundelv Mytpog Oedv dyadpa AiOwov rois wociy éenepydpevoy, 
Ger airav cundptcacba mpds rij oikig Mytpos Oedv xai Mavis dyadpa. rods 
dé modiras méppavras és Oeot muvOaverOar mepi trav exBnoopevav' roy d¢ 
dveineiv’ iepoy Myrpds Oedv Wpicacbat. 

* Orchomenos: C. J. G. Sept. 1.3216 (? first century a.p.) ‘Immap:ra 
“Hpo8érov ieparetouga Marpi beav. 

% Chaironeia: 75. 3315 (? first century a.p.) Evdppootva iepa ras 
Marépos tév Oedv. 3378... dveOnxav thy ilav Operriy Atovvoiay iepay x7 
Mnrpl rév Gedy mapapeivacay wap’ éavtois Ews dv (aow dveyxAnTus, 


a Thespiai: C.J. G. Sept. 1. 181% Marépe MeydAn. 
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%b Tanagra: Ath. Mitth. 3, p. 388, &c., small shrine with inscription 
th Mnrpi: large relief of maidens holding tympana, seated figure 
of Cybele, fifth century B.c. 

1 Attica: Athens, temple of Rhea and Cronos in the répevos of 
Zeus Olympios, vide vol. 1, ‘ Cronos,’ R. 2. 

® Bekker’s Anecd. p. 229 éopry *AOnvnas Mytpt Gedv ayopévn, ev ij 
&pouos tiv yadagiav, Hesych. s. v. yada&iat gore 8€ addros xplOivos ev 
‘yaAakrt. 

b Paus, 1. 3, 5 @xoddunra: 8é xal Mytpds Ocdv icpdv fy Bedias elpydoaro, 
xal nhyoiov Tov mevraxociov xadovpévwv Boureurnpiov. Cf. Arr. Anad.3. 16, 8. 

© Aeschin. x. Ti. § 60 6 Uerrddaxos Epyeras yupvis els rv dyopay xal 
xabifer ént rov Bopdy tis Myrpés trav beav. 

4 Cf. Demosth. x. *Apuroy. A. § 97 Avxotpyos pev ody riy ’AGnvav 
papripero xal ry pnrépa tév beay Kat Kadds éroiet 

e Harpokrat. s. v. pytpdov' rods vdpous Bevro dvaypdwavres dv rp 
pytpao’ Snot Actvapyos ev rH xard Lvbéov. 

f Poll. 3. 11 édéyero 8€ Te Kal pntpdov “AOHnGL, 7d Tis Bpvyias 
Geod iepdy. 

& Plin. WV. A. 36. 17 Est et in Matris Magnae delubro eadem 
civitate Agoracriti opus. Arr. Perzpl. 9 éaBadddvrov 8¢ és rov baow ev 
dpiorepG ipurac ) Sacravy Geds* etn 8 av dd ye rod oxNparos Texpatpopéve i} 
“Péa’ kai yap xipBadoy pera xeipas Eyer nai Méovras id rp Opdvep, kai xdOyrat 
donep év ro Mytpd@ f Tod Dediov. 

h C. I. A. 1. 4 (fragment of ritual-archive found on the Acropolis, 
early fifth century B.c.) Myrpi. 

i Jb. 2. 607 (324-3 B.C.) of avddoyeis rod dipov dvéfecav Myrpt Gedy 
éni ‘“Hyqciov dpyovros, 

k Jb. 2.1388 add. 6 djpos kat} Bovdy ... xampopncacay Myrpt Geay. 

1 Jb. 3. 1062 émi dpyavros iepéws Myrps Gedy rai "Ayarnrod (decree of the 
Antiochis tribe, circ. 210 a.p.). 15. 2. 1594 Mdvys Myrpt wal Mixa 
Myrpl Gea, Cf. Aphrodite, R. 13¢, Apollo, R. 1334. 

m In Agrai: Miiller, 7. H. G. 1, p. 359, Cleitodemos, Fr. 1 15 
icpov 16 pytpgov rd ev “Aypas, C. I. A. 1. 273 (temple-accounts 
426-422 B.C.) Myrpos év “Aypass. 

a Paus. I. 31, 1 "Avayvpacios 8¢ Mytpos beaw lepdy. 

° Arch, Anzeig. 1895, p. 129, Berlin terracotta from Athens repre- 
Senting goddess holding lion on her lap, sixth century zc. Vide 
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Ann. d. Inst. 34. 23, inscription of third century B.c. concerning the 
‘orgeones’ of the Mirnp Gedy and the ’ArriSea in the Peiraeus. 

P Ath. Mitth. 1896, p. 275, relief found on Acropolis showing two 
Panes with inscription Eicwds Avwdépov éx Aaparpéov Mytpt Geav ar’ 
émrayny' Havra bedv cepvivopev. 

 Pagai in Megara: Head, Hist. Num. p. 330, coins of imperial 
period, Cybele seated, at her feet lion. 

% AtCorinth: a reAer} Mytpds, vide vol. 5, Hermes, R. 6. Paus. 2. 4, 
7 (on the way up to the Acropolis) trép roiro Myrpés bedy vads dors [nat 
anfAn| xat Opdvos AiGwv Kat adri kai 6 Opdvos. Head, Hist. Num. p. 340, 
on coins of imperial period, Cybele seated. 

™ Hermione: Head, Hist. Num. p. 370, Cybele on coins, imperial 
period. 

% Epidauros: Lh. Arch. 1883, p. 151, inscription of late period, 
Mnrpi Gedy ixérys war’ Svap MeAdvaros erevée. 

4 Cavwvadias, Fouilles a’ Epidaure, No. 64 MeydAy Myrpi Oedv & fepets 
Awyés: 2%. no. 40 Bopdv Koupyrav. 

*% Laconia, Sparta: Paus. 3. 12, 9 rd 8€ fepdy ris Meyddns Myrpds 
Tiparas meptooas On rx, Akriai on the coast: 3. 22, 4 Oéas 8€ airdébs 
dra Mytpbs Gedy vads cai dyahpa Aidov. madatbrarov dé Tobro elvai gaow 
of ras "Axpids exovres éxdca ths Geod ravrys Ledowowngoios iepd ori. 
Ath, Mitth. 2. 329. 

76 Arcadia. 

® Akakesion : vide Demeter, R. 1194, 

» On the Alpheios : Dio Chrys. Or. 1, pp. 60-61 R. 

¢ On Mount Azanion: cf. R. 52, Lact. Plac. ad Stat. Zheb. 4. 292 
In illo monte Azanio ut Iupiter ita etiam Mater Deorum colitur ritu 
Idaeo. 

d At Asea: Paus. 8. 44, 3 mpds re rod ‘AAgheov ry mryy vads re Mntpds 
Ocdy coriv ovx Exav Spotpoy xai héovres dio AiOov merompevr. Cf, Hesych. 
S.U, Aedvraos mépos’ 6’Addeds. adore ent rais myais avrov edvrav eidoAa 
epidpurat, 

e At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 30, 4 fore 8€ ev defia Tod ’AmddAA@vos 
dya\pa od péya Mytpés Gedy, tot vaod S€ dre py of xioves GXo inddovroy 
oidév, mpd 8€ rod vaod ths Mytpds dvdpias pev ovdeis ears. 

f On Mount Lykaion: Call. H. in Jov. 10: 

év 8€ ce Tlappacin ‘Pein réxev, px padiora 
€axev Spos Odpvoir. mepioxerés’ EvOev 6 x@pos 
iepés, ob8€ ri uw Kexpnpévoy ElheOvins 
épmerdy ovd€ yur) émpioryerat, Gddd E ‘Peins 
Gryvyop xadcover Aexodiov Amidavjes. 
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& At Methydrion on Mount Thaumasion: Paus. 8. 36, 3 gor: 8é 
pds TH xopupy rov spous ompraiov Tis ‘Péas, kal és abrd dre wy yuvacki pdvars 
lepais rijs beot, avOpdrav ye ovdevi évedOeiv Zot Trav GA, 

7 Olympia: Paus. 5. 20, 9 vadv 8€ peyébee peyav nat epyacia Adpicy 
Mntpgov nat és ewe xadovow eri, 7d Svopa aire Stacdlovres 7d dpyaiov. 
xeirat b€ ovx dyaApa ev aitg Gedy Mytpds, Bacihéwy 8€ Eotixacw dvdpidyres 
*Popaiwy, tore 8& évrds ris "Adrews TO Myntpgov. Paus. 5. 14, 9 Bopds 
Mntpis Oeav: cf. g. 8, 1 (Idaean Dactyli and Kouretes). Cf. Schol. 
Pind. O2. 5. 10 OAvpmiace Bopoi ciow €E Sidupot, rois Sadexa Geois dvdpu- 
pévos.. , exros Kpdvov kui ‘Péas, ds gyow ‘Hpddwpos, ? Statue of Korybas 
in city of Elis: Paus, 6. 25, 5. 

33 Messenia: Paus. 4. 31, 6 of pddcora d£tov roincacba prijpny, &yaApa 
Mytpis Gedy, Nidov Hapiov, Aapopavros 8 Epyov. § g (near the temple of 
Eileithyia) Koupjrar péyapov tvOa (aa ra rdvra Spolws xabayitovow. 

* Achaea. Dyme: Paus. 7. 17,9 [Avpaios]... ore... iepdy oguor 
Awdupnyy pytpt xat"Arry memompevov. Patrai: 7. 20, 3 epyoueve dé és ri 
xdtw dd Mytpds Awdupnyys éativ lepdv, ev S€ ait kat “Arrns exer tyeds. 
rovrou pév 37 dyadya ovdev dropaivovar’ rd 8é ris Myrpos MOov memoiyrat. 


* Ithaka: vide Hera, R. 77 (worship of Rhea, sixth century). 


a8 Keos: Bull. Corr. Hell. dedication of late period... iepeds Oedv 
Mnrpi dvé6nxev. 

% Delos: 25, 1882, p. 500, n. 22 (inscription third century B.c.) 
"Avafapérn Myrpt Gea». Cf. n. 25 Myrpi MeydAy 7q mdvrev Kparovon. 


* Paros: Ath, Mi/th. 1g01, p. 160 (second century B.c.) col rév8, 
% Spvyin, vady wepixaddéa cepvd Byons ev danédo. ... Cf. p, 162. 


* Chios: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 324 KaddccOévns *AokArmddov 
THY oTpwrny Kal ras KabEdpas Mytpi (second century B.c.). 

* Thera: C. 2. G. 2465 A (add.) odpur yas Gedv parpi'. .. Ovoia 
*Apyivoy’ r@ tra ro mpatiorm Ovoovre Boiv Kai mupav ey pedinvou kai kpdav 
éy 800 pedipvar cal otvou perpyrdy (? private sacrifice from land dedicated 
to her, Roman period). 


* Samothrace: Arch. Anz. 1893, p. 130 (Kern): no proved con- 
nexion with the mysteries: Diod. Sic. 3. 55 rairqy 8€ [vjcev]... 
xabtepaoat [ras *Apa(Svas| 7H mpoeipnuevy Oe@ [77 Myrpt rdv Gedy) Kai Bopovs 
BpécacGa xat Ovoias peyadonpencis émiredéoar, Head, Hist. Num. p. 226, 
coins, circ. 300, ‘Cybele seated on throne, beneath which lion.’ 


* Lesbos: two reliefs representing Cybele with lions and tympa- 
num, Conze, Lesbos, p. 10. Cf. inscription from Eresos, Class. Rev. 
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1902, p. 290 cloreiyny Sé pndé Yadrdas, pndé yuvaixes yuddAdtyy ev ro 


TEpEvEL, 
st Kos: Paton and Hicks, /uscr. 38 (fourth century 8.c.) rg abra 
dpépa ‘Péq Gis xvetdoa xai fepa’ . .. Tourer odk amopopd’ Bie: iapeds Kat iepd 


mapexe’ yépn AapBdver Seppa. Arch. Anz. 1891, p. 176, 44, relief in 
Vienna of Cybele with tympanon and lion in Jap from Kos. 
* Crete: vide Zeus, R. 3. 
« Nikand. Alexiph. 217: 
4} Gre xepvoddpos fdxopos Bopiotpia ‘Peins 
elvddt aopdpotow enxpiprrovoa KedevOos 
paxpov emepBodg yAooon Opdov, of dé rpéovew 
"1Sains prynddv br’ cicaiaow traypdv. 
Schol. 26. elvaés dvtt rot épvdrp rot pnvos ... tére yap ta puornpia abriys 
emcredovow. 

b Knossos: Diod. Sic. 5. 66 tis Kywcias xmpas Smovmep ert xai viv 
Seikvurat Oepédta ‘Péas oikdmeda kai kvmapirtwy Gdoos. 

¢ Phaistos: inscription of Hellenistic period, published Museo Laliane 
iii, p. 736 by Halbherr, vide Ath. Misth. 1893, p. 272, and 1894, p. 290: 

Oaipa péy avOporos mdvtav Marnp mdixvutt’ 
trois datos xivypyte Kal of yovedy iméxovrar, 
trois S€ mapegBaivovor bray yévos dvria mpdret’ 
mdvtes 8 eboeBies te Kai etyAabor maps’ ayvoi 
évOeov és Meyddas Marpés vadv, &Oea 8 epya 
youn? dOavdras, dkia rade vad, 

d Schol. Clem. Alex. Profr. 2, p. 22, Pott (vol. 4, p. 103, Klotz) 
['Empevidys| icpeds Ards kat ‘Peas. 

e Diod. Sic. 4. 80 joi xara ry Secedlav Kpares’ . . . xaracxevacarres 
lepov tév Myrépav dtadpdpas eripav ras Beds. . . . ravras dé apdpvOjvai pacw 
éx ris Kpyrns 8d 76 Kai mapa Tois Kpnot ripao Gat ras Beds tavras Stabepovrws’ 
pvOodoyotar 8 adras rd madavdv Opépar tov Bia... Bpaxd yap mpd pov 
elyov al Oeai Bots pév tepas tpioxedias. Cf, Plut. Marcell. 20. 

f Feast of ré ‘IAdpia in Crete, Dionys, Areop. Zp. 8. 

®” Cyprus: Ohnefalsch-Richter, Die antik. Kultusstatien auf Kypros, 
p. 11. 5 (vide Drexler in Roscher’s Lexikon 2, p. 2898). 

‘© Byzantium: Hesych. Miles. Frag. Miller, /. #7. G. 4, p. 149 
‘Peas pev xara Tov ris Baowhuxis Aeyspevoy rénov vedy Te Kai ayadpa Kabidpv- 
aaro [6 Bolas], dre xai Toyatov Trois modiras reriunro. Cf. Zosim, Nov. 
Hist. 2. 31 (vide Amelung in Rom. Mitth. 1899. p.8) statue of Cybele 
with lions brought by Constantine from the neighbourhood of Kyzikos 
and altered by him into a type of Cybele with outstretched hands, 
praying for his city. 


FARNELL Ul Cec 
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Asia Minor (maritime and anterior districts). 

\ Pontos: vide vol. 3, Dionysos, R. 63 (Corybantic dances). 

* Bithynia. ; 

& Heracleia Pontiké. Arr. Perspl. 13 dwd dé “Hpaxdeias evi pev ro 
Myrpqov kadodpevoy orddioe dydunxovra. 

> Nikaia, vide Apollo: Geogr. Reg. s.7'. Bitbynia (thiasos of Apollo 
and Cybele). 

¢ Nikomedeia: Plin. /. 10. 58 in angulo (fori) aedes vetustissima 
Matris Magnae. . 

* Phrygia, vide Ramsay: Hell. Journ. 5, pp. 245-246, tomb with 
very archaic relief of Cybele and two lions erect on each side, placing 
their paws above her shoulders, inscription ‘ Matar Kubile,’ ? circ. 700 
B.c. Cf. vol. 5, Dionysos, 35%, 621, ™, Strab. p. 469 of d¢ Bepéxuvres 
Dpvyiv t1 pidov kai andds of Spiyes kat r&v Tpdwv oi wept rH “\8nv Kxarot- 
kouvres ‘Péav pev kal adrol rysdor kal épyedCovar ravry, pnrépa xadovvres Oeav 
kai “AyStorw kal Bpvyiay Gedy Meyddny, dwd 8é rév rénwv ISaiay Kai Audupnmy 
kal SurvAjuny at Heoowourrida kat KuBeAny [kai KuBnBqv:. 

* Dion. Hal. dxf, Rom. £, 61 "Iaios 6 Aapddvov ... év tois Speaw 
di viv "ata da’ éxeivov Aéyerav Evba Mytpi Gedv icpdv iSpvadpevos spyta Kai 
rederds kareornoaro, & kal és réd¢ xpdvou Stapevovow ev méon dpvyig. 

© Schol. Nik. Alexiph. 8 of 88 bpiyes xara 7d Zap Opyvovow abrév [*Arrny!. 

* Diod. Sic. 3. 59 dudmep rods bpvyas bia tov xpdvov Hpavcpéevov Tov 
capatos eiSwAov xarackevdcat Tod petpaxioy mpis & Opyvoivras tuis olxelas 
Tipais tod mdbous fiAdoxeo Oat Thy tod mapavopnOévros piv Gmep pexpe TOD 
K€ quas Biov motovyras atrovs bared. 

7 Arr, Tact. 33 16 wévOos rd dugi 7G "Arty év “Pdpy mevOeirat, kai 76 
ourpov 6° 4 ‘Péa ad’ of Tod mévbous Aryet, pvyiwr vdum Aovra. (CE. Aug. 
de Civ. Det 2. 4, impure ritual at Rome connected with the lavatio 
Cybelae.) 

*® For mysteries of Attis vide Demeter, R. 219, and Aphrodite, 
108 h, 

© Hippol. Ref Haeres. 5, p. 118 (Miller) “Arre, o€ xadodow... ol 
Ppvyes Gore pev Ndrar, wore Se véxvy fh Oedv } tov dxaprov, i aimdAov ij 
xAnepdv ordyuv dunbévra f bv modtxapros erixrev duvySados drépa oupixray. 

 Macr. Saf. 1. 21, 7 ritu eorum (Phrygum) catabasi finita simula- 
tioneque luctus peracta celebratur laetitiae exordium a. d. octavum 
Kalendas Aprilis. quem diem Hilaria appellant. Cf. Eus. Praep. Ev. 
1. 28 [oi Gotiixes' KAavdpdv kat eos kul ofkroy Bracthpate ys amidyrt 


xaQtepour. 


5° Plat. Euthyd. 297 D roteiroy 8 rairév Snep of év rH TeheTH tay Kopu- 
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Bavrey, Grav thy Opévacty moder wep rooror by dv péAAwot Tedeiv. Kat yap 
éxei xopeia tis ore kat matdtd. 

* Paus. 10. 32, 3 &puyes of éni woraym Teyxdda, ra 8 dvober ef *Apka- 

, Say Na st as 

Sias kai Afdvay és ravryv dduxdpevor thy yopav, Setxviovow dvrpov xadovpevov 
Zreivos, mepupepes te Kat iyyous Zyov edmperis* Mytpds d€ eorw lepoy rai 
dyadpa Mnyrpos remoinrat. 

8 Phot. s.v. Ku@nBos’ 6 xureydpevos 77 pytpi trav Ocdv... KvSnBov 
Kparivos Opdrrats’ tov Geopspyrove “loves 8€ rdv pntpayipryy Kal ydddov viv 
kadobpevov’ obras Sipevidys. Hesych. s.v. KiBeda* apy Spvylas, rai 
divrpa Kat Oddapos, 

™ Kyzikos. 

® Nik. Alexiph. 7 tixi re ‘Peins | AoSpivys Oaddpar re Kai épyacriprov 
” . , Bae IN ig een ar eee) > ’ eee 
alias Schol. 26. AoBpivns Oadduat' rémot tepoi béyetoe dvareipevor TH Peg, 
Grou éxrepvopevor ta pndea KaretiOevro of rH “Arter Kat 7H ‘Pea Aarpevovres. 
cial 3é ra AdBpwa bpn Ppvyias } témos Kufikov' dv0 yap Bon elow ev Kufixo, 
AiSvpov kai AdBpwov, 

b Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1092: 

Aloovidy, ype oe 160° iepov eioavidvra 

Awdvpou éxpidevros evOpovov iAagacbar 

nntépa cupndvray avénwv' Ankover 8 dedAdae 

Caypneis. 

éx yap Ths dvepot re Oddagod re vetdbe te yOav 
naoa meneipnrar wupdoev 6 eos OdAvproto. 


TIT Zone 8€ Ts oTiBapdy orumos dyméAov Evrpopoy VAN 
mpoxvy yepavSpvoyv’ rd pév Exrapov Opa médotro 
Saipovos otpeins iepov Bpéras. . . . . . 

1r23 Bopiv 8 ad xepados mapevqvecv' dpi Se Pvdroww 


oreyapevor Sprivorar Ounmodtns épéXovro 
Mnrtépa Awdupinv moAurdrvav dyxadéovres, 
evvaeriy Bpvyins, Terinv @ aya KvdAnvev te 
ot povvot moewy potpnyerar 75€ mdpedpot 
Mnrépos “[dains KekAnatra, Goaor éacww 
AdxrvAat “I8aior Kpnratees. 


1134 dpudts be veow “Oppjos avoyn 

axatpovres Bnrappov evdndov wpynaavto 

kat oaxea Exhéerow énéxruroy. 
(Cf. Schol. I. 1126 rods “aiovs xadovpévous Aaxridous mporous hyov etvat 
mapédpous tis Myrpos tev OeGy axodovdav Mevavdpw A€yovre Tors Midyoious, 
bray Ocwor rH ‘Pég, tpoOvew '? mpobverw Tirig cai KudAqve. 
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¢ Herod. 4. 76 mpocioxe és Kuficov \’Avdyapois' Kat eipe yap rh Myrpt 
Tav Gedy dvdyovras rods Kufixnvovs éptyy kdpra peyadomperéws KT). 

d Paus. 8. 46, 4 Ku¢txnvol re dvayxdcavtes ToAep@ Tpoxovyncious yever bar 
apict cuvoixovs Mytpis Awdupnyns dyahpa fdaBov €« Upoxovyncov' ro b¢ 
diyaApa éore xpvood Kai adrod rb mpdcwmov dyti édépavtos immwy tov mora- 
plov dddvres ciolv eipyacpeévot. 

e Strab. 575 imepxeira: 5é dAdo Aivdupov povodres, iepdv Exov ris Awdv- 
nuns Mytpés OeGv, tSpupa Tdv ‘ApyovavToy. 

£ C.1.G. 3668 Zarnpidys Pdddos edEdpevos Myrpi Ko . . . (first century 
s.c.). Cf. worship of Adrasteia at Kyzikos, Artemis, R. 138. 


% At Plakia, near Kyzikos: C.Z. G. 3657 (inscription early Roman 
period, found at Kyzikos) ai cuvrehotoat rots xéopous mapa TH Myrtpl Th 
TlAakuy kat ieporowt ai mpocayopevépevar Oaddooia Kai ai ovvoicat per 
airav pear KreSixyy "AckAnmuidov lepapéemy Myrpos tis év TiAakig kat 
mpotepwpernv *Apréwidos Movvuyias (petition, allowed by 8Hpos, to erect 
a statue in the agora of Kyzikos with this inscription). Cf. A¢h. Afitth. 
1882, p. 155 (inscription found at Kyzikos, permission given by the 
djpos to dedicate portrait of same priestess) év 7G iep@ ris Myrpds ris 
TAaxavis év tO Mapbevan .. . icpwpévyy Mntpos Udaxtavis xai Képys rai 
Mnrpés kai ‘Apréyidos Mouvuxias. Head, Hist. Num. p. 465, head of 
Cybele turreted on bronze coins of Plakia, circ. 300 B.c.; reverse, lion 
on ear of corn. 


*6 Near Lampsakos: Strab. p. 589 of 8 dmé reacapdkovra cradiav 
Aapipdxov dexviovor Adpov, ef? G Mytpis Ocdv iepdv corw Eyov Typeins 
émuxadovperor, 

* Pessinus: vide Aphrodite, R. 119 ™. 


* Strab. 567 Meoawois 8 dori eumépiov rev ratty péywroy, tepdy exov 
Ths Myrpos r&v Gedv ceBacpod peyddov tvyydvov. xadovar 8’ adriy”Ayduorw. 
of & iepeis +3 madaidy pév duvdora tives Foav, lepwodyqy Kaprrovpevot peydAny, 
vert 8€ Tovrea pev ai riypat woAd pepelovrar, rd bE epmdprov cuppever” Kare 
oxevagra 8 ind réy ’Atradtkav Bacihéov iepomperas Td Tépevos vag TE Kat 
sroais AevxodiOors* émpavés 8 eroincav ‘Pwpaior rd lepdv, apiSpvpa pera- 
mepydpevor Kara Tods tis TBVAANS xpnopOUs, xabdrep kat rov ’AokAynmod Tov 
€vEmdavpo. Zars d& xai dpos tbrepxeipevov ris médews Td Alvdupor, dg’ ob 
4 Awdupnn, xabdnep amd rev KuBédov Kuan. 

> Cf. Herod. 1. 80 é ovpeos ipod Myrpds Awdupnrns. 


© Plut. Marius 17 wept roiréy mas rv xpévov adixero xai Barraxnys €k 
_ pn : 
Mecowouptos 6 tis peydkns Myrpas lepebs dmayyéAdwv ds 7) Oeds ex rev dva- 
Raves A ; : 
eropwr épbéyéato abrad vixny kal xpdros ToA€uov ‘Papaios imapyxeww. 
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1 Anth., Pal. 5. 51: 
Mijrep éun, yain Spuyiav, Opemreipa dedvrov, 
Aivdupov 7 pioras odk drdrnroy 8pos, 
got rade Ondus *Adekis és oiotpypara icons 
avOero, 

© Arnob. adv. Gent. 5, § 7 fluore de sanguinis (Attidis) viola flos 
nascitur et redimitur ex hac arbos: unde natum et ortum est nunc 
etiam sacras velarier et coronarier pinos. . . . tunc arborem pinum sub 
qua Attis nomine spoliaverat se viri, in antrum suum defert (Mater 
Deum) et sociatis planctibus cum Agdesti tundit et sauciat pectus. ... 
Iupiter rogatus ab Agdesti ut Attis revivesceret non sinit: quod tamen 
fieri per fatum posset, sine illa difficultate condonat, ne corpus eius 
putrescat, crescant et comac semper, digitorum ut minimissimus vivat 
et perpetuo solus agitetur e motu. Quibus contentum beneficiis 
Agdestim consecrasse corpus in Pessinunte, caerimoniis annuis et 
sacerdotiorum antistitibus honorasse. /d. 5. 6-7 unde vino, quod 
silentium prodidit, in eius nefas esse sanctum sese inferre pollutis. 5. 
16 quid enim sibi vult illa pinus, quam semper statutis diebus in deum 
matris intromittitis sanctuario?.. . quid lanarum vellera, quibus arboris 
conligatis et circumvolvitis stipitem?... quid pectoribus adplodentes 
palmas passis cum crinibus Galli? ... quid temperatus ab alimonio 
panis, cui rei dedistis nomen castus? Nonne illius temporis imitatio 
est quo se numen ab Cereris fruge violentia maeroris abstinuit? . .. 
evirati isti mollesque .. . cur more lugentium caedant cum pectoribus 
lacertos ... cur ad ultimum pinus ipsa paullo ante in dumis inertissi- 
mum nutans lignum mox ut aliquod praesens atque augustissimum 
numen deum matris constituatur in sedibus? (For his authorities 
vide ch. 5 ad init. apud Timotheum non ignobilem theologorum 
unum....) Jd. 7, § 49 adlatum ex Phrygia nihil quidem aliud scri- 
bitur missum rege ab Attalo, nisi lapis quidem non magnus, ferri 
manu hominis sine ulla impressione qui posset, coloris furvi atque atri, 
angellis prominentibus inaequalis. § 50 quis hominum credet terra 
sumptum lapidem ...deum fuisse matrem? Jul. Or. 3. 168C aira 
Tov Bacthéws “Arri8os ai Opnvotpevat téws huyat kat xpuvets Kat aaviopot Kat 
ai Svoets ai xara 7d dvrpov. — rexunpia S€ Eot@ pot TovToV 6 xpdvos ev @ vives 
tat, répveabar ydp dat ro iepor Sevdpov Kal fv jycpay 6 Atos emi rd Gxpov 
Tis lonpepins aypidos Epxera’ «iO e&ns mepicadmirpds mapadapuBaverar’ TH 
Ttpiry Tépverat TO iepdy Kat andpprrov Oépos rod Oeov TadAov' emt rovrots ‘TAdpea, 
havi, xai éoprat, 

€ Herodian. 1. 11 rovro 8€ [rd dyadpal wdAa pev e& Odpavod xureveyO~ 
vat Adyos eis riva THs Ppvyias xapov, Mecowors 8€ Svopa ata. 
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& Polyb. 22. 20 map’ abrév tov morapév |Zayydpiov| orpatomedevoapeve 
mapaytyvovrat TaAXot mapa ”Arridos kai Bartdkov, tév éx Tleoowovrros iepéwv 
ris Mytpos rar Ocdv, Cf. inscription, ? first century B.c., Ath. Afitth. 
1897, p. 38 from Pessinus, ”Arris iepeds. Vide K6rte, 74. p. 16, priest 
called by the name of the god at Pessinus and Rome. 

h Ov. Fast. 4. 363: 

Inter, ait, viridem Cybelen altasque Celaenas 
Amnis it insana, nomine Gallus, aqua. 
Qui bibit inde, furit. 
(Cf. Serv. Aez. ro. 220 Galli per furorem motu capitis comam rotantes 
futura praenuntiabant.) 

Ov. Fast. 4. 367: 

Non pudet herbosum, dixi, posuisse moretum 
In Dominae mensis? An sua causa subest? 

Lacte mero veteres usi memorantur, et herbis 
Sponte sua si quas terra ferebat, ait. 

Candidus elisae miscetur caseus herbae, 
Cognoscat priscos ut dea prisca cibos. 

i Paus. t. 4, 5 Heowotvra ins rb dpos ... tiv "AyStory Eva Kai rov 
“Array reOipOat Aéyouct, 

k Firm. Matern. De error. c. 22 nocte quadam simulacrum in lectica 
supinum ponitur et per numeros digestis fletibus plangitur: deinde cum 
se ficta lamentatione satiaverint, lumen infertur: tunc a sacerdote 
omnium qui flebant fauces unguentur, quibus perunctis sacerdos lento 
murmure susurrat 

Oappeire porta tod beod cerwopévor' 
€orat yap qpiv ek mévev carpia. 

' Sallustius, De Dit’s et Mundo, c. 4 (Orelli, p. 16) éopriy dyopev .. « 
mpwrov pev ev xatnpeia eopev cirov te... drexépueba . . . ira dévdpou topai 
kai moreia ... ext rovros yahaxrds rpopy, Gomep dvayervopevon’ ep’ ots 
iAapetuc kai orépavar kai mpds tots Oeovs lov éwdvodos . . . mepi yap TO gap Kai 
thy ionpepiay Bparar rh Spdpeva. 

* Eumeneia: C. J. G. 3886 6 djpos ereiunoay . . . Mévtpoy ’Apioravos 
tov ad npoydvev Napradapynodrrov Ads Serhpos kai ’Amdddwvos Kai Apré- 
pédos kal ’AokAnmod kai Mytpos Oeav *Aydioreos (early Roman period). 

” Ikonion, cult of Agdistis, the Myjrnp ray Oey and the Myjrnp 
BonOqvy: vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phrygia. 

® Hierapolis: Strab. 6 30 of 8 ddxomot TdAXoe mapiags ,7d TAovravcor] 


anabeis. 


* Lydia: vide vol. 5, Dionysos, R. 63¢ (cult of Hippa or Hipta). 
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a Paus. 7. 17, 10 peraxnoev és Avdiav |"Arrns, To ‘Eppnouivaxros Ady, 
A i x” , a ¥ EY = Le > > - bal « a 
kat Avdois Spyia érédes Mytpés, és rucotro ijxwv map adrois tipns as Aia 
“Attn veyecnoavra tv emi Ta epya ememépyat trav Avodv. ’EvravOa dAdat re ray 
ear ce x foo oon ely Beene , 
Avdav kat abrés“Arrns dwébavev ims rov ids, xai te émdpevoy rovras Tada- 
tay Spaow of Mecawovrra exovtes, bav oby antdpevor 
b Luc. de Dea Syr. 15 "Attys 6€ yévos pév Avdds jy, mparos 8€ ra dpyia 
ta es ‘Pény edid€aro, kat ra bpvyes cai Avdol cai SapdOpaxes emered€ovar, 
” s a ¥ 
Atrew mavr’ guabov. 
¢ Lucian. Zrogoedopodag. 30 : 
ava AWdvpoy KuBnBys 
Dpuyes EvOcov Grodvyiy 
amad@ tedovow “Arry, 
RATT cath ; 
kai mpos pédos KepavAov 
bpvyiov car’ dpea Tuodov 
x@pov Bodat Avdoi. 
napandnyes 8 dul pdarpocs 
kedadovot Kpires pvOpe 
, , ae 
vopov KopuBavres evav, 
d Anth, Pal. 6. 234: 
Tudros 6 yarrdess, 6 venropos, 6 mpd Tupwdov 
Avdios dpynotas pdkp’ drohufcpevos, 
r& mapa Zayyapiy rade parép. Typmava rabtta 
6nxaro Kat pdorw tay woAvacrpdyador. 


(Cf. Luc. op. cit. 111: 
tiow S€ rederais dpyiaces mpoomodovs 5 
ody alua AdBpov mpoxéopev drotopats orddpov, 
od tpixds adérov Avyilerae arpodaicw ad xy, 
obSé modukpdrots dutpayddos mwémAnye vara.) 

* On Mount Sipylon: Paus. 5. 13,7 WeAomos b€ &v ZenvdrA@ ev Opdvos 
ev xopubj tov Spous éoriv brép ris WAaorhvns Myrpds 7 iepdv. Cf. Ath. 
Mitth. 1887, p. 253, dedication, Roman period, Myrpi deav DAacrayy. 

68 At Magnesia on Sipylon: Paus. 3. 22, 4 Mayvnar ye ot ra mpds Boppav 
vépovrat TUB SemvAov, rovros emi Koddivov wérpa Myrpds éore Geay apxardrarov 
dmdvrev aya\pe, Vide Apollo, R. 87, in the formula of oath of alliance 
between Magnesia and Smyrna, 4 Mitnp 9 ZervAqvy. 

Sardis: Herod. 5. 102 cat Zdpois pév everpyrOncay, év d€ aitiat Kai 
ipdy emywpins Oeov KvBi8qs. Plut. Them. 31 as & MrOev els Bipders 
[Qeusoroxdijs] ei8e S€ év Myrpos iep@ Thy Kadovpérgy iSpopdspor xépny xadxiy, 
péyebos dimnyuy xrh, 
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6 Thyateira: C. LG. 3508 9 marpis. ... MapréAdav .. . i€pecav ba 
Bio tis Mytpés tay Bear, 

Mysia. 

* Pergamon: Frankel, /uscr. von Pergamon 481 tépea ths Myrpos 
tie Bacdeius. Cf. 334 ptorns Myrpos Baowdgus. C. /. G. 6835 (on 
relief with Cybele and two lions) Myrépa deGv Tepyapnviy Nexndpos riv 
i8iav xpéorarw, Strab. 619 76 8 ’Agmopdnvdy Spos Td rept Mépyapov, rpayt 
rat Aumpov dy, "Aomopyvdy deiv Kéyew haat, kai TO iepov ro éevraida THs Myrpos 
tav beav "Aaropyras. 

At Andeira: Strab. 614 tao d€ rots ’Avoeipos iepov €ote Myrpds Bear 
*Avdetpyvas yoy cal dyrpav bmdvopov pexpe Wadaas. Hell. Journ. 1902, 
p- 191, inscription from Kyzikos, private dedication 6e@ "Avdeipeid:i. Cf. 
relief in Louvre, with bust of Cybele, turreted and holding pomegranate, 
dedicated ‘Avdeipnry . . . bed ayry cdxnr. 

* Kyme: Cybele on reliefs of sixth century s.c., Bull. Corr. Hell. 


10, 492. 

*° Temnos: Ramsay, Hedl. Journ. 2, p. 291, worship of the Mater 
Sipylene illustrated by its later coins, 

v0 Myrina (?): statuette in Berlin of Cybele throned and holding 
key (as goddess of the underworld) with lions at side of throne and on 
her lap, Arch. Anserg. 1892, p. 106. 

Ionia: vide vol. 5, Dionysos, R. 631. 

“4 Smyrna: Apollo, R. 87. C. Z. G. 3193, inscription in Oxford, 
early Roman period [i¢peca Mytp\és Gedv ZervAqvijs. 3387 (fine for viola- 
tion of tombs to be paid) Myrpi dedv Sarvanuy dpxnyére'8e jpav dpyupiou 
Syvdpae. Cf. 3385-6, 3401, 3411. Brit. Mus. Cat., Tonia, Pl. 25. 
10, Cybele with oak-crown on coins of Smyrna. 

7 Erythrai: Strab. 645, a xapy called KuBédea, Dittenb. Sylloge 2. 
600, |. 106, priesthood of the KoptSavres mentioned (third century B. c.). 

Above Tralles in the valley of the Cayster: Strab. p. 440 78 ris 
*Toodpduzns Mytpos fepdv. 

™ Near Teos: inscription found, Myrpi Geav Sarupewaia exnedo, Arch, 
Epigr. Mitth. Ocsterr. 1883, p. 180, 37. 


Caria. 

? Telmessos: vide Apollo, R. 202 (goat-sacrifice by thiasos to 
6eav Marnp, ordered by Apollo). 

** Ephesos : inscription in British Museum, private dedication Mqrpt 
Epvyin: Greek inscript.. Brit. Mus, Pt. 3, sec. 2, p. 203. Strab. 
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p- 640 (on the mountain above Ephesos, raév Koupnray dpxeiov ovniyec 
cupréoia Kai twas puotiKas Ovolas émtreAct in the worship of Leto- 
Artemis). 

** Magnesia on Maeander: Strab. p. 647 évratéa 8 fv kai ro tis 
Awdvupnmns icpov pntpos Ged" iepdocacOat 8 atrot Thy CemiatoKAéous yuvaika, 
oi 8€ Bvyarépa wapadidéace’ viv 8 odk gore TO lepdv Sud 7d ri wédw els AAOv 
peroxioba térov. (So also Plut. Zhem. 30.) 

7 Lycia: vide vol. 2, Coin Plate B. 29. ? Cybele or Asiatic Artemis 
issuing from tree on coin of Myra. 

™ Lykaonia. Laodicea: Ash. Miith. 1888, p. 237 Mnyrpt Zideunvy 
edyay "AdeLavbpos (= Myrpi Awdupsnvy, Ramsay, 70-). 

Black Sea. 

7 Olbia: Latyschew, Jnscr. Pont. Fux. 1, p. 138, no. 107. 

* Pantikapaion: C. Z. G. add. 2017) Bacdevorros Harpisddov 70d 
Saaprdkov ‘Eortaia Mnvoddpov Ovydrnp iepwpévn dvéOqxe Mytpt Spvyia (fourth 
century 3.c.). Cf. the Gacy} deds, R. 198. 

For worship of Ma (identified with Rhea, Enyo, Artemis) in Lydia, 
Cappadocia, Cilicia, Byzantium vide Artemis, R. 182. 
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